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INTEKNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

EDtTED DT W. T. HarhIS. 

It is pr(i[>09ed to publish, under tlic nbore title, a library for teachers 
and school managers, and text-books (or norma] cIubscb. The aim njll 
be to proiide works of a useful iiractical character in the broadest seBSe. 

The following conspectus will show the ground to be coTered by the 

I.— History of Education, (a.) Original njatems aa ex. 
pounded by their founders, (b.) Critical bistories which set forth tha 
costoms of the peat aod poiol out their adraotages and defects, explain- 
ing the grounds of their adoption, and also of theic final diause. 

n.— Educational Criticism, (a.) The noteworthy arraign, 
meatg which educational refonuErs bave put forth againet eilstiog sys- 
tema: these wmpose the classics of pcdagc^. (b.) The criiical histories 
above mentioned. 

HI.— Systematic Treatises on the Theory of Edu- 
cation, (a.) Works written tram the historical standpoint; Ihcso, 
for Ihe most part, show a l«ndvucy to justify the tradidooal course of 
■tudy and to defend the prevailing methods of inslruclion. (a) Works 
written from critical standpoints, and to a greater or less di'gree rcTolu- 
tionary in their tendency. 

-The Art of Education, (i.) Works on instruction 
and discipliae, and the practical details of the school-room, (o.) Works 

the oigoniiatioa and supervision of schools. 

Practical insight into the educational methods in Yt^e can not be 
attained without a knowledge of the procesa by which they have come lo 
lie eetablisbcd. For tlùs reason it is proposed to give special proniincDco 
to tile history of the systems that have prevailed. 

Igain, since history is incompetent to furnish the ideal of the future, 
necessary to devote hirge space to works of educational uritidsm. 
cism is the purifying process by which ideals are rendered clear acd 
potent, BO that progress becomes possible. 
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lIlBtorj and critic[Bm combiaed m&ke possible a Iheoiy of the whole, 
or, with &n ideal toward which the entire moTcmcnt tendis, and on ac- 
count of the phases that bave appeared in lime, the cotinccted dcvelop- 
iDCnt of the whole can be shown, and all united iaio one EjEtcm. 

Lastly, aftop the science, cornea the practice. The art of education is 
treated in special works devoted to the devices and teclinical detûls use- 
ful ia the BChool-room. 

It la believed that the teacher does not need authority lo much as iu- 
stght in matters of education, When he uDdeistands the tbcorjr ot edu- 
cation and the history of its growth, and has matured his own pmnt 
of view bj careful study of the critical literature ot education, then he ia 
competent to select or invent such practical devices as arc best adapted 
to bis own wants. 

The series «ill contain works from European as well as American 
authors, and will be under the cdilO'rship of W. T. Hakrib, A. M., LL. D. 
The price for the volumes of the scries will be il. SO for the lai^r 
volumes, TB cents for the smaller ones. 

Vol. L The Philosophy of X^dacation. By Johann Earl 

Friedrich Roscnkranz. 
ToL n. A History of Education. By Prof. F. V. N. Painter, 

of Boanoke, Virginia. 
ToL m. The XElse and Barly Constitution of UnÎTer- 
eities. With a Survey of Medieval Education. B; & S. Laurie, 
LL. D., Professor of the Institates and Dlstory of Education in the 
FniverBity of Edinburgh. 
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This work was translated originally for The Joui'- 
of Speculatii-6 Fhilosophy, appearing in volumea 
vii, and Tiii of that periodical (1872-'73-'T4). It 
intended for the use of philoBopliical students — 
I in general, admire precise technical terms^and 
the terse German of the original was rendered by equal- 
ly terse English. An edition of two thousand copies 
was reprinted in a separate volume. Demands for the 
worli continuing after the firet edition was exhausted, it 
was determined to publish a new one. For this purpose 
a revision has been made of the translation with a view 
to better adapt it to the needs of readers not skilled in 
philosophy. Where it has been thought necessary, 
phrases, or even entire sentences, have been used to 
convey the sense of a single word of the original. Typ- 
ographical errors that had crept into the first edition, 
through careless proof-reading, have been carefully cor- 
rected. It may be safely claimed that no obscurity re- 
mains except such as ia due to the philosophic depth and 
generality of the treatment. In this respect the trans- 
lation is now more intelhgiblc than the original. In ad- 
dition to these helps, a somewhat elaborate commentary 
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i editor, ■ 

tlie text T 
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^^V on the wliole work has Lcen undertaken by tlie 
^^M -who has also pi-cfixcd to it a full analjBÎs of tlie 
^^K and commentary. 

^^M It is believed that tlie book as it now appears will 

^^f meet a want tliat ia widelj felt for a thorough-going 
Philosophy of Education. There are many useful and 
valuable works on " The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing," but no work that entirely 8atisfie3 the description 
of a genuine Philosophy of Edocation. To earn this 
title, such a work must not only be systematic, but it 
must bring all its details to the test of the highest prin- 

Iciple of philosophy. This principle is the acknowl- 
edged principle of Christian civilization, and, as such, 
Kosenkranz makes it tlie foundation of his theory of 
education, and demonstratea its validity by an appeal to 
psychology on the one hand and to the hiatoiy of civi- 
lization on the other. 
I This work, on its appearance, made an epoch in the 

treatment of educational theory in Germany. It brought 
to bear on this subject the broadest philosophy of mod- 
em times, and furnished a standard by which the value 
of the ideas severally discussed by radicals and conserv- 
atives could bo ascertained. It found the truth lying 
■ partly on the territory of the established order and 
partly on the territory of tlie reformers — Katich, Co- 
menius, Eousseau, PestaJozzi, and their followers. It 
showed what waa valid in the idea that had come to be 
established in the current system of education, and also 

I exposed the weakness that had drawn the attack of the 
reformers. 
Its Author. — Johami Karl Friedrich Eosenkranz 
was bom at Magdeburg, April 23, 1805. He took up 
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liifi residence in Berlin in 1624, distinguishing himself 
as a disciple, first of Schleiormaeher, and afterward of 
Hegel. In 1833 he became Profeseor of Philosophy at 
Konigsberg, and occupied for forty-six years, until his 
death in 1879, the chair held for twenty-four years 
by the celebrated Ilerbart, and for thirty-four years by 
the still more celebrated Kant. He -wrote extensive 
works on philosophy and literature, and published the 
present work in 1848 under the title of Paedagogik als 
System. 

Points of Great Value. — Special attention is called 
to the deep significance of the principle of self -estrange- 
ment {Selbat-Entfreméung) as lying at the foundation of 
the Philosophy of Education (p. 27). It fumiahea a key 
to many problems discussed by the educational reformer» 
from Comenius to Herbert Spencer. Since man's true 
nature is not found in him already realized at birth, but 
has to be developed by his activity, his tnie nature 
is his ideal, which he may actualize by education. 
Hence the deep significance of this process. Man must 
eetrange himself from his first or animal nature, and 
assimilate himself to his eecond or ideal nature, by 
habit. At first all things that belong to culture are 
strange and foreign to his ways of living and thinking. 
Education begins when he puta aside what is familiar 
and customary with him, and puts on the new and 
strange — that is to say, begins his " self-estrangement." 
The nature of such important matters as work and play 
Cp, 28} and habit (§§ 29-34) becomes evident from this 
insight. 

The distinction of corrective and retributive punish- 
ment (§§ 38-45) is of great value practically in deciding 
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upon tho kind of pnnishinent to nse in an American 
•cbool wberc papiU hare a precociooe sense of honor. 

Tlie part of this work devoted to edncational psy- 
chology (§§ 82-102) is believed to possess great interest 
for the thoagbtful teat^her, as tracing the outlines of the 
only true science of the mind. The phases most worthy 
of tlus edacator's attention are certainly those that relate 
to the development of the intellectual and moral powers; 
it ÎB their d^evelopment rather than tlieir mere existence 
tliaf the practical teacher wishea to know abont. This 
treatise is commended to the notice of those who have 
hitherto been unable to find a satisfactory psychologi- 
cal basis for their educational theories. They are in- 
vited to ponder what is said about attention (p. 73); how 
the lower faculties grow into higher faculties, and how 
the higher faculties re-enforce the lower (pp. 15, 70) ; 
the function of the imagination in forming general types 
and in leading to abstract ideas {pp. 84-87). 

Tlio methods of treating the three grades of capacity 
' — tlio blockhead, the mediocre talent, and the genius — 
arc especially suggestive to the teacher (p. 109), 

The subject of morality is treated ^vith great care, 
and all will admire what ia said on the inadmissibilify 
of vacations in moral obedience (p. 153), as well as what 
is said (p. 147) on the subject of urbanity {politeness 
with a dash of irony), as tlio flower of social culture, 

KoBonkranz very properly makes religions education 
the last and highest fonn of the particular elements of 
education. In no place may one find deeper insights 
in regai-d to the proper culture in religion in an age 
abounding in unbelief and skeptical influences. His dis- 
tinction of three stages of theoretical culture in religion 
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[a) piouB feeling, (&) enjoyment of religions symbole, 
(c) interest in tlie dogmas as such — to wliicli he ailds 
the three practical stages of (a) self -consécration, (J) 
performance o£ church ceremonies, (c) the attainment 
of a pious trust in the divine government of tlic world 
— these distinctions are thorough-going. "What he says 
(p. 167} on the dangers of nndulj hastening the cliild 
from the stages of religious feehng to religious thought 
and reflection, or, on the other hand, of unduly repress- 
ing religious reflection in those who have hegun to a«k 
questions and suggest doubts, is veiy instructive to re- 
ligious teachers, whether in the Sahbath-sehool or in the 
family. So, too, is the distinction (p. 170) drawn be- 
tween the provinces of morality and reh^on. 

The entire third part of the work is taken up with 
a history of education, based on the philosophy of his- 
tory. It is rather an outUne of the history of human 
enltm-e than a special history of schools or of pedagog- 
ics. As such, it is highly valuable, not only for the 
teacher or pai-ent, but also for all who desire to see in a 
condensed form the essential outcome of human history. 

In thip brief survey of the philosophy of history the 
reader will take note, first of all, of the deepest contrast 
— that found between the Oriental and Occidental world- 
principles. The former is that of obedience to exter- 
nal authority, the latter that of independence in all its 
fonns. The educator will here find practical hints on 
all points of school management. In China, for in- 
stance, he may see exactly what kind of education will 
make conservative citizens — mere mechanical memoriz- 
ing will do this (p. 197). He may see how too much 
stress on education for one's vocation may lead to castes 
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^^^ like those of India (p. 200), while abstract asceticism in 
^^H education may produce something akin to Lamaiem. 
^^Ê The enlightened reader will find it of great interest, 
^H in these days of the study of Buddhism (" The Light of 
^H Asia" — as well as the so-called "Esoteric Buddliism"), 
^H to read the distinction between Baddhisra and Christi- 
^H anity (pp. 205 and 256), i. e., the distinction between the 
^H renunciation of selfishness and the annihilation of self- 
^H hood itself. 

^H The "active" or restless peoples of Western Asia 

^H are of very great importance in the history of culture — 
mediating as they do between the extremes of the East 
and the "West (p. 212). But, above all, we of modem 
times are most eager to study the three kinds of indi- 
viduality which Europe has furnished us (p. 218) in the 
Greek, the Koman, and the Teutonic peoples. For these 
three elements of individuahty, dominated by the spir- 
itual idea which wc received from Judea — the idea of 
God as a Divine Person — are the elements that enter 
our civiHzation and compose it. We have to study 
these four strands of our civilization in order to know 
ourselves. "What is said about the religious significance 
of the games to the Greeks (p. 220) and the interpreta- 
tion of Nature by the unconscious poetic power of the 
Greek mind (p. 223), as well as the characterization of 
the Koman principle (p. 330), will he recognized as a 
new elaboration of Hegel's insight given in his " Phi- 
losophy of History " — a work which alone would give 
■ its author a rank among the foremost of the great think- 
ers of the world. The Roman idea of genus humanuni, 
and its relation to the ideal of the Hebrew prophets 
— ^the Messiah, Prince of Peace, to be worshiped of all 
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nationa — is the kej to the explanation of tlie adoption 

■of Christianity as a world-religion (p, 249). The spirit 
of modem history is characterized as that which seeks 
to realize the good of all men in each man {p. 251). 

The reader wiU find a mine of important ideas hy fol- 
lowing ont tlie lead of aoy one of these thoughts. Es- 
pecial mention, however, should he given to the appli- 
cation of the principle of self-estrangement in explain- 
ing the study of the classics (pp. 277, 278), and to the 
remarks on Rousseau (p. 283). 

Omiasiona. — Occasional references to contemporary 
iOdncational Uterature, to German customs, and to local 
or temporary interests have been omitted, and the fact 

of omission has been indicated by , or, if it is of 

the slightest importance, by express notice inserted in 
the text, Nearly all that is omitted may be read in the 
first edition of the work. 

"W. T. 
CoscoaD, Mass., August 18, 1886. 
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INTRODUCTION'.— g 1. Tlie Science of Education, a mixed sci- 
icc — presupposing and using others — resembling medicine. What 
other sciences it presupposes — its place in a complete arrangement of 
all the sciences (p. 1). § 2. The shallow character of educational 
treatises doe to the vagueness of the definition of the province of 
education (p. 9). g 8. Business competition in education increases 
charlatanism (p. 10). g 4 Tlie science of education belongs in the 
same department as the ethical sttences. It begins in the family 
(p. 10), g 5. The science of education contains the principles — the 
art of education relates to the devices of applying them, taking into 
consideration the local circumstances (p. 13). g 6. The local circum- 
f tAUOCS must not be elerated into general principlea (p. 13). g 7. The 
science of education unfolds the general idea of education, and shows 
the divisions and the historical systems tliat have prevailed (p. 13). 
g 8. The general idea different bom the system (p. 13), g 9. The 
divisions into physical, intellectual, and moral e<lncation (p. 14), 
§ 10. The history of civilization shows the various ideas of education 
that have prevailed (p. 14), § 11, How the present one has arisen 
(!•■ 18). 

The FIRST PABT considers the general idea of eilucation. § 13. 
■)^ Tlienatureof education in general, (2) its form, (3) its limits (p. lEI). 

Cbafter I. — Tlie Nature of Education, Education is possible be- 
(§ 13) the mind is self-active (p. 19). Hence the human being 
■^ 14) the only fit subject of education {p. 20). The guidance of 
ce by Divine Providence (g 15) may be called education (p. 21), 
or (§ 16) the molding of the individual by the influences of life 
(p. 31), or, in tho narrowest sense (g 17), the influence of the tcauher 
DD a pupU [p. 32). Tho general problem of education (g 18) includes 
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devBlopment of intelleet and mora! naturo (p. 23), It must be sys- 
tematic (S 19), or it will effect but little (p. 24). Necessity of dividing 
the work of education (g 20) into Epccial departments (p. 34), iBid 
[g 31) hence special schools (p. 25). Possibilities and limits of educar 
tioD (g 23), the capacities of the individual (p. SS), 

Chapter II.— The Form of Education. § 23, The mind at Bret 
nndeveloped ; second, occupies itself on strange and foreign subjects ; 
third, gets familiar with them, so that it is at home in a world of ob- 
jects {p. 20). g 34. Self-estrangement and its removal belong to all 
culture (p. 27). § 25, Definition of work and play (p. 38); neccBsity 
of insisting (g 20) on respect (or work (p. 20) ; equal necessity of play 
in order to develop the pnpil's individuality, g 37. Becreation fomid 
for the educated man in change of work {p. 30). § 28. Education 
seeks to transform into habit whatever ought to belong to one's na- 
ture (p. 30). g 39, Indifference of hnhit^-anything good or bad may 
become a habit (p. 31), Hence education should cultivate a sensitive- 
ness for what is ethical, g 30. Utility a relative standard of judg' 
ing what habits ore to bo cultivated (p. 33). g 31. The absolute stand- 
ard is the moral one (p. 33). g 33. Active habit and passive habit 
defined (p. 33). g 33, Habit the «nd of éducation, but the power of * 
breaking habits to bo acquired (p. 34), § 34. Too much supervision 
of the pupil tvrsua too much exposure to temptation (p. 35). g 35. < 
Importance of studying the historic growth of defects of character 
(p. 86). g 80. When mere authority is sufBcient (p. 37), and when 
explanations and arguments should be addressed to the pnpil's reason. 
§87. Scolding (p. 88). g3& Punishment defined (p. 88); it should 
bo given for particular and specified acts, and not for general dispo- 
sition to evil action. § 39. Corrective vermie retributive punishment' 
(p. 39) ; school punishment the former, g 40. Punishment tor cor- 
rection should bo regulated by the needs of tlie offender (p. 40), 
and not by the magnitude of the offense, as in the case of ' re- 
tributive punishment, § 41. Corporal pnnishmont, isolation, T)un- 
ishment based on a sense of honor (p. 40). g 42. Corporal pun- 
ishment defined (p. 41) ; the rod the best means. § 48. Isolation, its 
vlfcct explained (p. 43). § 44. Punishment through the sense of 
honor — the danger In its use (p. 43). g 45. Necessity of careful dis- 
crimination in selecting the kind of punishment to use and in decid- 
ing its amount (p. 44). 

CaiPTER III. — Tlio Limits of Education. § 4fl. Wlien work has 
become a habit, and the pujjil has learned to practice the right meth- 
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from his own imiiidse rather than on iLccount of external author- 
liis education in school has ended {p. 4J>). § 47. The subjective 
it of education (p. 47) is the limit found in tho pupil's capacity. 
_ 48. The objective limit depends on the leisure and means of the pupil 
jfp. 48}. § 49. The absolute lirait of education is found in tlie mastery 
of the means and methods, and the formation of correct habits on 
the port of tlie pupil (p. 49). g 50. Self -culture succeeds school edu- 
cation (p. 50.) 

SECOND PART.— The Sj^eial Elements of Education (p. 55). 
Xhtkoductiojt. g 51, Education defined as the development of the 
inborn theoretical and practical reason of man (p. 55). Its throe 
Etages descritied. g 53. The special elements : 1. Education of the 
body ; 3. Of the intellect ; 3. Of the wiU (p. 66). The fivefold sys- 
tem of education — family, school, vocation, citizenship, and the 
Church — defined in the commentary (p. 57). 

CniPTER I. — Physical Education, g 63. The essential point in 
hygiene is an insight into the relation of assimilation to elimination 
in the bodily processes (p. 59). g 54. Perpetual process in the organ- 
ism; balance between activity and rest (p. 50). g 55, Fatigua es- 
plaincd. (p. 00); true strength arises only from activity. % 58, Phys- 
ical educAtion divided into dietetics, gymnastics, and scsual educa- 
61). 
CiUPTEE II. — Dietetics, g 57. "What Is the method of sustam- 
the repair of the organism (p. <H)f g 58-g 63. Summary of eon- 
' 64. Cloaulinesa eipiained (p. 02). 

Gymnastics, § 05, is the art of normal training of 
isoular system (p. 63), and dejTcnds on the relation of the vol- 
itary to tho involuntary muscles, g 06. Gymnastics corrcspouding 
t» Uie national military drill (p. 03) ; Turner-halls; effect of invention 
of fire-arms on gymnastics <p. 64) ; 'why the Greeks paid so much at- 
tention to gymnastics {p. 65). g 07. GjmnasticB should aim te maka|| 
the body an energetic and docile servant of the irill (p. 65) ; it should 
not aim at making acrobats, g 68. Classification of gymnastic exer- 
cises (p. 66). § 69. The foot-raovemonts (p. 6C). g 70. The arm- 
moi-ementa (p. 06). g 71. The whole-body movements {p. 67). 

Chaptkb IV.— Intellectual Education, g 80, Didactics, or the 
nue of (he art of teaching presupposes physical education, but; 
'fiy deals with psychology and logic (p. 09). g 81. The psyeholog- 
pnauppoaition. There must be a brief diacassion of the outlines 
psychology in didactics (p. 09). g 83. Attention the most impor- 
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tant subject in educational psycholngj. Mind is esscntùU soK-aclivitj 
(p. TO). Déduction of the powers or faculties of the mind from self- 
activity (p, 71) j senBc-perception, analysis, abstraction, perception ol 
necessary relation, reflection, reason, etc. (p. T3). § Sa. Education of 
attention (p. 12). Attention is the combination of inLellect snd will, 
Aristfltlc'a distinction between first and second substances (p. 73). 
Aviceima's ftrst and second intentions of the mind. Fichte'e p^cbol- 
°SJ- % ^ "^^^ mind does not consist of different faculties, but of 
different oetivitica of the same power (p. 73) ; sense-perception, repre- 
sentaUon, thinking; intuitive, imaginalive, and logical epochs of 
mind; fairy tales (p. 74); dialectical dovelopment of one stage of 
mind into another (p. TS), and the reaction of higlier activities on 
lower ones so as to strengthen the power of the lower, illustrated by 
esamples — ^Agassiz and Asa Gray — how science re-enforces the power 
of sense-reception (p. Tfl). 

Cbaptëb V. — g 85. The intuitive epoch. Sense-perception, how 
educated by isolation of the object, by discovery of relations be- 
tween objects, by connecting objects in one system (p, 77). g 86. 
Pictorial representation, its function (p. 78)— type or general fonn 
of an object twaus individual specimen. § 87. Picture-books, their 
histcry — Comenius's picture-lxxik (p. 78). g 88. Collections and cabi- 
nets; drawings; children should not attempt works of art (p. 70); 
the outlines which serve to characterize an object (p, 80). § 89. Ex- 
planations essential to instruction by means of pictures (p. 80). § 90. 
Educate the ear as well as the eye — music— careful articulation and 
quality of voice in reading — Flato and Aristotle on the imjKirtanca 
of music; piano-playing; Gorman musical dramas — symphonies and 
Bonatas (p. 81). 

CaiPTER VI.— The Imaginative Epoch, g 91. The formation of 
mental images and their veriflcatiou ; creative imagination ; memory 
(p. 82). g 93. Comparison of mental image with the sense-perception 
of the object in order to verify and correct it (p. 82.) g 98. Eman- 
cipation from particular objecta through generalization — ability to 
see the type of all objects of a given species — also the ability to recog- 
nize a particular object as belonging to a given species (p. 83). g 94. 
Art and literature as cnltlration of imagination — fumislting the 
images which every educated perwn is obliged to know, because the 
mind of the race docs most of its thinking by means of the images 
derived from literature and art, and communicates its thoughts like- 
wise by their aid(p.84). Homer and the Old Testament as furnishing 
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R'ttie typical specimcnB of human na.ture which sll must know (p. 85), 

P§95. Pairy stories of a nation luniishing tiie images with which 
chOdren first learn to think (p. 85) ; list of the books which all youth 
should read at some time — what the nursory-tale gives the child {p, 
86). g 96. Genuine fairy-tales imnicasuraLly superior to those made 
to ordtir, because they contain an uneonsciouB reproduction of uniTer- 
sal types, purified and made unirersal by passing through the minds 
of innumerable individuals in the couise of oral transmission froDi 
one century to the next (p. 86). g 07, In later youth the pupil should 
approach more closely the study of noteworthy historic characters, 
and be moved by the stories o( fiimoas men (p. 87); he should at^ 
tempt to understand tlie world, and grapple with its problems rather 
than remain content with passively viewing its pictures (p. 66); in 
what sense tragedy purifies the mind from passions (p. 89) ; necessity 
of gaUantattacks upon works of great difficulty. §))8. Eow general 
conceptions are derived from works of the imagination (p. 90) ; mem- 
ory and its relation to imagination — mnemonic helps (p. Dl) ; distinc- 
tion between recollection of particular objects and memory by moans 
of gaieral types, such memory as the scientific mind possesses ; sym- 
bolic stage of culture versus conventional stnge (p. 02) ; how recoUec- 

. ti<m may be strengthened (p. 93). § B9, Eepetition and writing down 

Laa a moans of memorizing (p. S3). 

I Chapter VII. — The Logical Epoch, g 100. General concepts or 

F schemata (p. 94) ; logical distinctions of particular, individuul, and 
universal (p. 90). g 101. The cultivation of the sense of truthful- 
ness; illusion and deception (p. 95). § 102. Logical forms, Ibeir U50 
in education (p, 9G). 

Chapteb VIII.— Method, g 103. Method the order in which a 
study or topic develops in the mind ; the three elements of iustrac- 
tion (p. 06). g 104. The order of arrangement Uiat belongs to the 
nature of the subject {p. 97). g 100. The order in wh{<.'h the pupil 
cui best leant a subject, depending upon his stage of intellect, whether 
in the stage of sense-perception or imagination or abstract thought 
(p, 98) ; progress from the known to the unknown ; function of illus- 
tration; symbolizing (p. 09); discovery of relations — finding the 

Ç definition or complete description of & subject ; necessary conditions 
g (p, 100) ; the dialectic method which investigates the neces- 
f presuppositions (p. 101), § 100. Method of demonstration — 
lalytic, synthetic, and dialectic proofs — invention and construction. 
IT heuristic and archit^ctonic methods (p, 101) ; the genetic or diar 
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lectic metbod (p. 102); aaeant frorn particuhir fact or event to the 
Cause of All bj the dialectic methoil (p. 103) ; the notion or idea — 
the judginent as diEtinction of univcrsul and partieular — the syllo- 
gism as diBtingiiiEhing and uniting the univoraol, particular, and in- 
dividual (p. 104). g 107. The adaptation of the subject (aught to the 
aetual capacity and need of the pupil by the teacher (p. 104) ; the 
teacbor must know the individual case, and use the necessary means 
to make the subject understood (p. 105), 

Cn*PTEB IX. — Instruction, g 108. The popil lacks what tho 
teacher possesses and can give him by instruction (p. 108). § 100. 
Apprentice and master; tme basis of authority found only in supe- 
rior knowledge and ability (p. 106). § 110. Apprenticeship, joumej- 
manship, mastership {p. 107). § 111. Three degrees of capacity in 
the piipil — dullness, mediocrity, lnJent and genius (p. 107); medioc- 
rity the general rule among pupils— dunces and geniuses tlie eicep- 
tions (p, 108) ; genius has unbounded inclination and capacity, and 
is clear as to the methods which it should use — talent locks insight 
into the best methods (p. 109). g 113. Difficulty of educating talent 
and genius wisely on account of precocity, which must be repressed 
{p. 100); vanity, affectation, and sol [-consciousness to ho repressed 
(p. 110). § 113. The traditional learning which controls a sphere 
of knowledge (p. 110) ; the dilettunt or amateur neglects the neees- 
sBry preparation, but hastens to [iroduce without it (p. Ill); self- 
taught men and their obstacles; genius can teach itself (p. 112); the 
profcsaionally educated; the rôle at reformer. §114. Corraspond- 
ence between apprenticeship and pTofessional education, etc. (p. 113). 

Chapter X,— The Act of Learning. § 115. The first object of 
the teacher to arouse the pnpU to self-activity (p. 113) ; difference be- 
tween didactic and artistic expositions (p. 114). g 110, Three ele- 
ments in learning (p. 114). g 117. The mechanical element defined 
— punctuality, regularity, and system (p. 115). §118. Dynamical 
element or self-activity of the pupil (p. 115). § 119. How to develop 
the power of the pupil to assimilate or digest knowledge by his own 
activity through attention and repetition (p. 116), §130. Indus- 
try defined ; laziness, over-haste, and over-exertion (p. 117). g 131, 
Seeming Inzincsa and seeming industry (p, 118). 

Chapter XI.— Tlio Modality ot tho Process of Teaching, g 123. 
Three methods of instruction (p. ISO), g 123. The lessons of expéri- 
ence ; what is learned in the period of infancy (p. 130) ; in learning 
one's trade or vocation ; in partaking of citizenship ; in the church 
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lai). § 134. What is learned through books; ■ 
ich icaming — nceessitj ot translating into elements of one's own 
CTperienee (p. 131), § 135, Test-booka ahoulil give ns the pirincipal 
rcEulta in any depaitment, omitting no easential elements (133) ; good 
and bad test-books described (p. 133). § 130. II intended for priTBte 
stadj the book shonld go more int« details (p. 124). g 137. Oral in- 
Btmction the most powerful agent of education (p. 134) ; the latest 
discoveries, the pronunciation ot foreign languages, and similar mut- 
ters, require oral instruction (p. 135). § 138. Oral and text-book in- 
struction contrasted (p. 125), g 129. Âcroamatic or lecture system 
and erotcniatic or catechetical method duseribed and criticised (p, 
136) ; system of Bell and Lancaster ; Bicsterweg's opinion of the lect- 
ure System in German nnivcrsitica (p. 137). g 130. Technical and 
popular lectnres contrasted (p. 128) ; Kant's opinion of popular lect- 
ures, g 131, The order of educational institutions (p. 120) ; general 
education to be given to all citizens in the elementary schools ; Seal- 
aehuit, Oymtia^um, and university (p, 130); self-educated men 
eomparod with univerSty educated men (p, 131) ; academics ot art ; 
natural science and modem languages vtrsuë Latin and Greek (p. 
Rules and regulations of the school; programme of 
work (p. 133); struggle between the Gymnasia and the industrial 
iterests of the community (p, 134). g 133. The teachers should 

.nage the programme, course ot study, methods of instruction (p. 
other matters it is governed by the civil power (p. 185); 
tustorical origin ot the school through the Church (p. 13S). % 134 
State and church controsted; their relation to the school (p, 137); 
disposition contrasted with overt act; freedom from aathority in 
matters of science (p. 138). g 135. Limitations of church and state 
in their control over the school (130). § 136, School inspection 
ought to Extend over the entire system so as to properly co-ordinate 
the several departments and give unity to the work (p. 140). 

Chaptes XII.— Education of the WUl. g 137. The third spe- 
cial element of education is will-training (p. 141). § 138. Tlie will- 
training consists in discipline, or the voluntary putiing on ol the 
forms of action prescribed by civilization, in preference to tullowlag 
nataral impulses j morality and religion (umish the highest 
to which the natural will must be subjected (p. 142) ; polite- 
ir conformity to the social code the least essential form (p. 143). 

CSAPTEa XIII.— Social Culture, g 139. The l-eginning of educa- 
>a ol the will is tlio trainiog iu obedience to suciiU n 
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^^H customs — i. e., training in behavior toward others (p. 143). g 140, 
^^^1 The familj training for the will begins with requiring obedience to 
^^V cldera (p. 144). Tlie accident of birth determines this relation of su- 
^^V periority and inferiority, ë WI. After the family comes the education 
^^H of civil society, which insists on obedience to a sotial code of eti- 
^^f quclte ; politeness celebrates the form of devotion to the welfare of ' 
others (p. 146), § 142. Bangers of the mania for attracting atten- 
tion of others, or of too much restraint and slavish dependence on 
tlie social code (p. 147). g 143. Urbanity is the mastery of the social 
code ratlier than slavish subordination to it. It obeys forma, hnt 
with a sort of irony (p. 147). g 144. Ttio necessity of training one 
to prudent wariness against the dangers that arise from human self- 
ishness in tlie world (p. 149). 

Chapter XTV, — Moral Culture, g 145, Morality is the true ee- 
Bcnce of social cultureL Its categories are duty, virtue, and conscience 
(ji. 150), § 140, Unconditional obedience !« duty is the first demand 
of moral éducation ; not happiness, but dtity, must be the guide of 

I the will (p. 151). g 147. The training of the will to obey duty re- 
sults in virtue ; tliree things to be noticed — dialectic ol virtues, moral 
discipline, character (p. ISl), § 148. Dialectic interdependence of 
virtues (p. 151); the doctrine of the mean (p. 153); no nnessential 
Virtues; no vacations to bo permitted in moral obedience (p. 153) ; 
missteps undo the whole work (p. 164), § 149. Self-govemmont to 
be attained by disciplining the will to renounce some things that are 
permitted it (p. 154). g 150. The development of character is tha 
final result of discipline of the will in self-control (p. 155) ; the fac- 
tors tliat form it are temperament, oitemal events, the energy of the 
will, g 151, Conscience is the consciousness of one's ideal self (p. 
156) in contrast to the real self. 

Chapter XV, — Religious Culture. ^ 153. Conscience is the 
bridge that leads over from morality to religion ; the difference he- 

Itween the atheistic luoralist and the religious moralist (p. 157); the 
unconsdoua irony of atheism (p. 158). g 153. The change of heart 
(p. 159). g-154. Three things in religious education — the theory or 
view of the world taught in religion, the discipline in the prjctioB 
of religious obserrances, the union with a iiarticular chureli {p. 
100). 
CttAPTEB XVL— The Theoretical Process of Religious Culture, 
S ins. Three stages of religion — feeling, religious imagos and sym- 
bols, religious iiisight into dogmas (p, 100), g 150, Feeling or emo- 
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E; the baeiB of religion ; hut, if only a feeling, then only feliehism 
lossible; Schleicnnocher'a opinion (p. 101). g ir>T. Above mere 
Duiotion is the religious act which forms laecto! images of the Divine 
Being tuid hie relation to nuui (p. 162). § 1S3. Mysticism an ar- 
rested development of the mind on this stage of religious feeling 
- (p. 1S2). g 15D, Religious imoginatjon not an idle exercise of the 
fancy, but the fancy under the control of unconscious reason (p. 183). 
§ IGO. By reflection on the meaning and giguificance of the religious 
images, there arises a dear insight into the essential nature of the 
divine (p. IG3). g 101. If the mind is arrested in its development at 
ttiis stage of reUgious imagination, polytheism and idolatry arise; 
education must not for this reason reject the religious imagination 
altogether (p. 1S4), g 103, Beligious tliought, as a higher stage than 
religious imagination, has three stages — abstract, reflective, specula- 
tive (p, 105), g 103. The abstract stage, which seta up dogmas with- 
outanyatteinpt to show their connection or their necessity in reason, 
is forced to give way before reflection, which, unless guided properly, 
will discover difClculties and become skeptical (p. 167); education 
must take eare not to attempt to develop the reflective stage prema- 
lurely ; it should, however, be careful to direct the inquiries of those 
already advanced to the stage of reflection, so that they may attain 
the speculative insight into the necessity of religious truth, g 1G4. 
The final stage at religious instruction in doctrinal matters therefom 
endeavors to give philosopbicjd insight (p. 168). 

CaAPTEa XVII. — The Practical Process of Religious Culture, 
% 105, The three phases of religious discipline — consecration of self, 
performance of religious ceremonies, religious reconciliation with 
one's lot (p. 16B). g 160. Distinction between the moral and the re- 
ligious standpoints — the latter look» upon duty as the action of the 
Divine Wfll, and thus comes into personal relation to God (p. 169) ; 
distinction of sin, crime, and evil aa'the categories of religion, civil 
authority, and morality (p. ITO). g 107. Consecration of s^, the re- 
nunciation of Bolflsh egotism ; observance of religious ceremonies is 
intended to make consecration easy, because it gives the support of 
the whole church to each member of it (p. 170) ; but there is danger 
soraelimcfl of confounding ceremonies with religion itself (p. 171). 
g 168. Religious peace and reconciliation may come through conse- 
cration of self, or through that anil the practice of religious cere- 
monial (p, 171); but often it is only the rough discipline of life 
■ Which brings home to the uiinJ tlie tnith of religion (p. 173) ; recou- 
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ciliation mnst not be mere stoicism or fanatical asceticism, but cheer- 
ful activity ill one's voeution (p. 173) ; discontent with one's lot ; tho 
Hané mood (p. 174). 

Chaptee XVIII.— The Absolute Process of Religious Culture, 
g 160. Three stages — feeling and consecration, symbolism and cere- 
monial, religious insight and reconciliation (p. 175). g 170. The first 
stage of religion a mj-sterious impulse toward the infinite (p. 176). 
fj 171. The family instructs tho child in its own chosen form of wor- 
ship (p. 170). g 173. Reflection on the dogmas of revealed religion 
leads to insight into their rational basis (p. 177). g 173. Tho three 
stages are all essential to complete ruligioiu; experience (p. 178). § 
174. Religious education is the East and highest form of tlic particu- 
lar elements of education (p. 179). 

THIRD PART.— Particular Systems of Education. Ihtsocuo 
TiOH, — Historical systems of education, g 175, The number of peda- 
gogical principles is limited to a few ideas, and hence there are only 
a limited number of historic systems (p. 183) ; the deduction of the 
fundamental ideas and the three general forms of civilization and 
their corresponding systems of education (p. 185). g 176. Civiliza- 
tion conditions all education and furnishes its object and aim ; on 
outline of the three great phases of civilization (p. 185) — the Oriental 
civilizations, together with the Greek and Roman, form the first ; 
the Jewish, the second; Christian civilization, the third (p. 1S7). 
g 177, The national, the theocratic, the humanitarian systems of 
education tiased on the three types of civilization (p. 188). 

CHAPTEtt I.— The System of National Education, g 178, The 
family is the natural germ out of which grow the other institutions, 
and it furnishes the basis of national education (p. 190) ; the memi- 
ingof jiie^iM; Des Coulangcs and ancestor-worship', Hegel's defini- 
tion of Geist (p. 191). §179. National education includes three 
systems — passive, active, individual {p. 191). g 180. The passive a sub- 
jection, first, to the family authority (China) ; second, to the caste (In- 
dia) ; third, to the cloister (Thibet) (p. 192), § 181. The active system 
is directed against the restraint of Nature ; first, the Persian, whose aim 
is conquest; second, tho Egyptian, whose aim is preparation for death 
and the immortal life ; third, the Phœnicïan and the conquest of the 
oc<»n (p. 193). § 183. The individual system with the Greek aims at 
freedom and its expression in the work of art. g 183. The esthetic 
(Greek) aim is followed by the practical (Roman) aim, which seeks 
individuality in its essential form of rights under equal laws; tho 
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German tribes possessed a moi'bid lore at indiviJuoIitj for its own 
«Ike (p. IM). 

Ckatteb II. First Group— the System of Passive Education. 
fi 184. The rational basis of passive education, the desire to free man 
fcom the Uiralldom of Nature by mutual social help ; its defect lies in 
the (act that it produces a. aew thralldom to social order, which, how- 
ever, is better than the former thralldom to Nature (p. ISG). g 185. 
Family éducation, in its purest form in China (p. 100), § 186. The 
bmitf feeling (pielaê) demanding obedience to paternal authority 
and the protection and guidance of the younger by the elder {p, 197). 
g 187. Family education consists in learning the network of usages or 
etiquette ; punishment corrective O'niy ; endless number of maxims of 
obedience ; Hegel's description of the Chinese (p. 108) ; the Chinese 
alphabet; Chinese schools andfourfoldBjElera of examinations; effect 
of exclusive cultivation of the memory in producing a eonscrvative 
people (p. IBS), g 188. Chinese reading and writing (p. SOO). g 180. 
Casle eduealion in India; the station detennined by birth and not by 
education (p. 200). g 100. Education consista in learning the cere- 
monies due from one casto to the others (p. 201) ; examples of this 
(p. 202). g 191. Literature of India : fables and proverbs ; the Hito- 
padesa (p. 202). g 192. Monkiah education in Thibet ; its reaction 
against Nature, against the family, and against civil society and in- 
dustry (p. 208). g 103. Division into monks and laity (p. 204). g 194. 
The Chinese Buddhism and Indian hermit system form a natural 
transition to the cloister system of Thibet (p. 204) ; the defect of 
qnietism ; contrast of Lamaism and Christian monastieisra ; nirvana ; 
selfishness verëu» selfhood; the Sankhya doctrine of India the root 
of Buddhist theology (p. 205). 

Chaptes III. — Second Group — the System of Active Education. 
§ 105. Active education subordinates family, caste, and cloister to an 
objective purpose of conquest — military as in Persia, future life as 
in Egypt, industrial as in Phrenicia (p. 206). g 196. MiUlary éduca- 
tion tot the purpose of establishing an absolute, untimited empire 
by subjugation of all neighboring nations ; history of Persia [p. SOT), 
the absolute limit of Persian conquest found in Grecian individuality 
(p. 308). g 197, Persian education in truth-speaking, in riding horse- 
back, andin the use of the bow and arrow; its contrast with education 
in India and Thibet (p. SOS); explanation of truth-speaking as indi- 
cating a sense of the reality of finite things— the Hindoo believed 
finite things to be a dream-product; the usea of social order, its 
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saercdnesa to the Cliincse and Hindoos; its better appreciafion by 
the Persians and active peoples (p. 200). g 198. Hcrbeds, Mobeds, 
Destur-mobeda amonf; the Magi; the Persian deities Ormuzd and 
Ahrimnn at war with each other (p. 210). g lOD. PrieBlbj éducation 
of Egypt lor tbesflkoot preparing man in this life for the nest; how 
the Persian meets death ; in Egypt the death-conrt Ihc supreme tri- 
bimal(p.311); OsirisandÂnienti<p. 212). §200. School studios; aim 
in life; Chinese, Hindoo, Buddhist, Persian, and Eerptian contrasted 
(p. 312): Egyptian science; enginceriog; surveying, why so impor- 
tant ; hieroglyphics ; method o( teaching arithmetic : cost of rearing 
a chiid np to manhood only four dollars (p. 213). § 301. Jnduslrial 
education of Pbœnicia resembles in its aim that of the other active 
|i. e., restless) peoples ; manufacture of articles of luxury ; commerce ; 
Phcenicion quarter in foreign cities ; education in deceit, and in in- 
difference toward family andnative land; love of gain; extent of Phce- 
nieian commeroe and manufactures; the alphabet (p. 214). § 202. 
Branches of study; sacrifice of first-born to Moloch produced filial 
indifference necessary to a nation of sailors (p. 315). 

Chapter IV.— Third Group— the System of Individual Education. 
§ 203, Individuality contains both passivity and activity ; it desires 
to bt rather than to ham ; its three principles — beauty (Greek), legal 
rights (Roman), diEmonic love of individuality (German tribes) (p. 
310); characteriiation of these principles (p. 217); Norse sea-kings, 
knights-errant, "cow-boys" (p. 21B). §204. jEslltetie education. 
Gracefulness, llio expression of freedom in the control of tie limbs, 
«institutes the essence of Greek beauty (p. 318). § 306. At first 
athletic games formed the chief education in Greece; then polities 
and poetry (p. 218); an account of the games; cultivation of the 
sense of the beautifut in the hnman form ; followed by a race of 
artists who fiied in stone the ideal types of gracefulness (p. 220). 
% 206. Composite races of Greece ; Dorians, .^olians, loniana ; gym- 
niwtica, music, poetry ; Athens the supreme center of Greek indi- 
viduality (p. 331). §207. Education in the heroic age; epic hUto- 
rioe and adventures (p. S31) ; Hercules, Mdkarlh, Izdubar, Mar-duk, 
Bubcl (p. 333). g 208. Gymnastics, music, grammatics (p. 323). 
g BOO. Objecta aimed at in gymnastics (p. 222). § 310. Music ex- 
pmsseil to the ear what gracefulness did to the eye — a sense of 
rhythm and self-control (p. 2^); rhythm explained ; the nine rouses; 
Hegl^i"s description of tlie Greek, spirit; Greek faculty of interpret- 
ing the sounds and movements in Nature (p. 333). g 311. The cilh- 
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I em; tlie finte at Thebes (p. 2S3); Btraage theory of Arietotla in 
Rgard to the immoral effect of âiitc-miisic ()i. 2S4). g 212. Gram- 
mar or literary ciiltiire; Diad, Odyssey, Maop, mid tragic poets 
(p. 224), g 213. The Peloponnesiau war destroyed the Greek 
worship of the beautiful (p, 224); sophists; Biogenea the Cynic; 
Socrates and his teaching of conscious investigation of motives ; the 
oracle or external omen versua conscience (p. 225). g 214. Socrates' 
doctrine that virtue can. be taught ; Plato's Dorianism ; Aristotle's 
modem Vieirs (p. 226). g 2tS. Dissolution of Ihe Greek principle 
in Stoicism and Epicureanism, {p. 227). g 210. Educational signifi- 
cance at Stoiûstn and Epicureanism to bo found in the fact that 
they both depend on a careful discipline of the intellect aud will, 
whereas early Greek life was spontaneous — not labor, but play (p. 
i28) ; Marcus Âurelius (p. 229). 

Chapteb Y.—Fi-aelieal £duea/ion. §317. The Roman makes 
I :psefulncss rather than beauty his principle, and the ideal of the use- 
,0 him the political power of the State which makes possible to 
izen all the good things — life itself, and all the enjoyments of 
Klife (p. 220) ; discussion of the peculiarity of the Roman character; 
■ i^H history; outlaws living on a border-land ; compact; the political 
bond the highest religion; private right of property and the net- 
work of laws that protect it ; essential dualism in the Roman con- 
sciousness (p. 230). § 318. ..^sthetio culture, which was religion to 
the Greeks, was to the Romans mere amusement; three epochs in 
Roman education (p. 231), g 310. The £rst epoch, juristic and mili- 
tarj(p.231); laws of the twelve tables; fugitives to the Roman hills; 
Latin words expressing self-control and severe self-criticism (p. 232) ; 
Ancestor- worship in Rome ; ChrUtinnity adapted to solve the coDtra- 
on of the Roman mind {p. 233). g 220. Education of woman in 
le contrasted with that in Greece (p. 233). | 221. Education by 
emother; byajurist; in the army; stress laid on implicit obedi- 
; schools called ludi ; love of moderation (p, 234) ; Shakespeare's 
I*" Coriolanus " (p. 333). g 332. Inttaenee of Greece after the conquest ; 
education supplants the old Roman education; study of 
eek language and rhetoric (p. 3SS)i Greek philosophy; Cicero, 
I, Boëthilis: use of rhetoric; Apollonius of Rhodes (p, 238), 
8 333. Literary trifling and the study of art for amusement ; belles- 
• aaton»; Sallust, Pliny, Nero (p. 387). §334. Wearied of 
1 art, the Roman betook himself to mysticism and 
;l rites borrowed from Persian and Egyptian mysteries (p. 238). 
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§325. Grades nf initiation in the mysterips; Mithras, Isis, Pytha- 
goreanism ; Apollonius of Tyana ; the Illuminati (p. 339). g 320. Ab- 
»lraei individual tdacaiion. The individnalism of the Qermanic 
tribes called û^fnu/ bccaase )mre and simple: itn characteristics; 
why called dcemonie (p. 240) ; fieiseriier rage ; tragedy of fininiiild 
m the old Norse Edda (p. 311). 

CsApTEK VI.— The System of Theocraiie Education. § 337. The 
Roman idea of the genu» humanum ; same idea reached 1^ the Ho- 
bren prophets in the doctrine of a Mesbiolt recognized as Ood by all 
nations; the Jewish view of Nature as entirely distinct from God ; 
Qodapnrc, spiritLuil personality (p. 349); Jewish proselytes; in what 
the Jewish and Roman ideas are identical (p. 343), § 226. Emanci- 
pation from idolatry and siipenitition through the worship of God as 
absolutely above Nature ; the cérémonial law as God's direct wil! and 
sot as a natural law ; the decalogue (p. 344). g 329. Patriarchal ele- 
ment, hereditary people ol Ood ; hierarchical element, observanae of 
ceremonial law ; ealtivation of tho memory (p. 245). § 280. A prog- 
ress from the external to tho internal and from lower to higher (p. 
245). g 231. At first the inducement of external prosperity and the 
threat of pnniahinent for disobedience; then the insight int^ the 
fact that tlie law contains its own reward ; Jesus Sirach, Plato's 
" Republic " and " Laws " (p. 24G). g 233. In the law was revealed an 
ideal standard of conduct by which each one could criticise his own 
life ; the belief that the one true religion will prevail eTerywhere ulti- 
mately (p. 348). g 333, The Prince of Peace; not beautiful, not 
great in battle, but holy; this ideal the highest of nil ideals (p. 249). 

CuAPTEtt VII. — The System of Humanitarian Education, g 334. 
The systems of national and theocratic education unite in that of hu- 
manitarian education (p, 260); this looks upon all men as having the 
Hvme ultimate possibilities ; the goal to be reached is the brotherhood 
of all men and tho realization of tba consciousness of freedom in each. 
Its ideal is the foundation of such institutions as secure the common 
good of all without suppressing tho individuality of each. The best 
institution enables each of its members to participate to the greatest 
degree in the good of all, and it encourages self-activity in the high- 
est degree {p. 251). g 38S and § 836. The epochs of tmmitnity-cduca- 
tion are three— monkish, chivalrio, citizen, corresponding to the 
predominance of tho Greek, Romtm, and Protestant Christianity (p. 
3Ô3), §237. The epoch of monkish ediieaiioti; within tho Greek 
Church the principle of renunciation of the world took strongest 
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hold, and produced Iho hermit phases o( Christianity, together with 
the flrat phase of monastjcism (p. 353} ; St. Francis nnd St. Dominic 
miikc essential changes in monasticism (p. 354). g 338, The one- 
sidi.'UncES of monaslicùm ; its tendency toward Oriental quietism (p. 
234). g 239. Its tendency to reproduce the historic past rather than 
to realize an idea] in the present (p. ZSi), g S40. The three vows of 
{«vcrty, chastity, obedience, signify the rejection of the institutions 
of civiliaation — civil society, the family, the state ; relation of La- 
maism to Christina monosticism; Ahb£ nuc(p. S55); explanation 
of the effect of the three vows (p. 256). g 341. Monkish discipline— 
fasts, vigils, penances (p. 230) ; espionage (p. 257). g 342, The with- 
.ilrawal of tiie religious element into cloisters lesires the secular world 
fa> barburism ; the Roman Church corrects this defect (p. 357). 
g 243, The epoch of cMvalrie edacation. § 248. By the principle 
of sanctity in works, the Roman Church brings bock religion into 
the secular, and chivnlric etlucation arises (p, 256), g 344, Industry 
was admitted side by side with religiuiis cérémonie in the Roman 
Church ; ïftuier's " Imitation of the Life ot Christ " (p. 258). g 245. 
The education of chivalry in. the practice of arms, in knightly eti- 
quette, and poetry (p. 259). g 346. Chivalry goes to the opposite ex- 
treme of monkish education in its placing unbounded value on indi- 
viduality; eccentricity of knight-errantry (p. 200), §247. Downfall 
of chivalry (p. 360); the Crusades; free cities; free citizenship (p. 
281). 

Chaptbr Vin.— 7^8 Epoch of Edumlion fitting one for Ctvil 
Life, g 248. The growth of cities and free citizenship finds especial 
recognition in Protestentisra, whose most important feature la the 
lecognition of secularism (p, 203), g 240, The phases of development 
three — citizen education in the two forms of pietism and Jesuitism, 
B reaction in favor of classics and history on the one hand and 
toward the study of natural science on the other, the reconciliation 
of these in the education of the future (p. 263), g 250. Cioii edv- 
ealion as suck overcomes the one-sidcdness of chivairic and monkish 
education (p. 283); sensuality and love of display (p. 304). g 351, 
Utility becomes a very important principle (p. 366). g 253, Found- 
ing of schools for citizens' children ; defects of educational methods ; 
Melanchthon, Amos Comenius, Sturm, Roman law, and medicine at 
Bologna and Salerno; Protestant universities (p, 866), g 253, The 
citizen class is recognized as one of the three estates; French the 
language of coiirLs; unscrupulous, worldly-wise maxims; self- 
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htrangement of the nobh» (p. 36W). g 354 Two religious systems — 
Jesuitic and pietiatic (p. 26S). g 255. Jeêuitie education character- 
ized; Claudius ot Aquavivn; dialectics; rhetoric! physica; morals; 
doctaniation ; diplomatic conduct (p. 270); obedience; discipline; 
number of schools; emulation; supervision (p. 271). §356. Pie- 
the counterpart of Jesuitism — its tendency toward quietism ; 
itrangement from the world ; its negative dependence on works 
(p. 37S) ; its espionage ; its attitude toward Nature, history, and phi- 
losophy; the catechism, tho Bible and hymn-book; the feeling of 
alsndonment by Qod (p. 273) ; Spener and Fmncke ; Quakers and 
Putitans ; the truth of pietism ; the truth of Jesuitism (p. 374). 

CHAPTEa IX.— The Ideal of Ctdiurt. § 357. Civil education rested 
on the fourfold basis of (a) marriage and the family, (b) labor and 
enjoyment at Its products, (e) equality of all before the kw, (i) the 
duty of acting according to conscience; a counter-reaction now set 
in against Jesuitism and pietism (p. 275) ; this was the study of 
Latin and Greek and tho study ot natural science (p. 376). g 358, 
Tke humanist idecâ was supposed to he attained through the study 
of Latin and Greek (p. 27G) ; the usclcssness and remoteness of these 
studies gave the mind an ideal drift ; the true reason for the study 
of Latin and Greek — selt-eatrangement (p. 277); Trotzendorf and 
Sturtn, the founders of academic methods that still prevail; dis- 
cipline of mind (p. S78). g 359. The philanthropic ideal was found 
in the study of natural science and of useful knowledge (p. 27S) ; it 
spared no pains to make the pupil's work interesting; it sought cos- 
mopolitanism, and found its ideal realized in the state of Nature — 
the savage in America or Otaheite (p. 280); Rousseau; the Philan- 
thropina of Basedow; the French Revolution; Pestalozzi (p. 281); 
Fichte; the dangers of humanism; the "modems" (p. 283); self- 
estrangement studies; tho imaginary "natural man" of Rousseau 
(p. 283); Friedrich Proebel (p, 284). § 200. Free edwation or edu- 
cation of all classes of eociety for free citizenship (p. 284); moral 
culture; the consciousness of the essential equality of all men (p. 
285); the education by means of the newspaper; modem literature; 
universal toleration ; fraternal interest of each in all ; commerce 
uniting all nations ; facilities of rapid transit, rapid communication, 
and the printed p^o, hasten forward the participation of each in 
the life of the whole race (xi. 286). 
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INTEODUCTION. ' 

§ 1. The science of education can not be deduced 
from a simple principle with Bucli Btrictnesa aa logic, 
othies, and like Bcienccs. It is rather a mixed science, 
■which has its presappoeitions in many others. In this 
respect it resembles medicine, with which it has this 
also in common, that it most make a distinction between 
a sound and an nnhealthj system of education, and must 
devise meatis to prevent or to cure the latter. It may, 
therefore, have, like medicine, the three departments of 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 

[*The science of education is not a complote, independent sci- 
ence by itself. It borrowa the résulta of other sciences, e. g^ it 
presupposes psychology, physiology, (esthetics, and the science 
of rights (treating of the institutions of ,the family and civil 
society, as well as of the state); it presupposes also the science 
of anthropology, in which is treated the relation of the homan 
mind to nature. Nature conditions the development of the in- 
dividual human being. But the history of the individual and 
the history of the race present to us a record of continual eman- 
cipation from nature, and continual growth into freedom, i. e,, 
into ability on the part of man to know himself and to realize 
himself in the world by making the matter and forces of the 
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world his instruments and tools. Anthropology shows ns how 
man as a natural being — i. c, as having a body — is limited. 
There is climate, involving heat and cold and moisture, the 
Beasons of the year, etc, ; there is organic growth, involving 
birth, growth, reproduction, and decay ; there ia race, involriiig 
the limitations of heredity ; there is the telluric life of the planet 
and the circulation of the forces of the solar system, whence 
arise the processes of sleeping, waking, dreaming, and kindred 
phenomena ; there is the emotional nature of man, involving 
his feelings, passions, instincts, and desires ; then there are the 
five senses, and their conditions. Nest, there is the science of 
phenomenology, treating of the stops by which mind rises from 
the stage of mere feeling and sense-perception to that of self' 
consclouBDess, L e., to a recognition of mind as true substance, 
and of matter as mere phenomenon created by Mind (God). 
Then follows psychology, including the treatment of the stages 
of activity of mind, as so-colled " faculties" of the mind, e. g., 
attention, sense-perception, imagination, conception, understand- 
ing, judgment, reason, and the like. Psychology is generally 
made (by English writers) to include, also, what is here called 
anthropology and phenomenology. After psychology, there is 
the science of ethics, or of morals and customs ; then, the science 
of rights, already mentioned ; then, theology, or the science of 
religion ; and, after all these, there is phOosophy, or the science 
of science. Now, it is clear that the science of education treats 
of the process of development, hy and through which man, as a 
mere animal, becomes spirit, or self-conscious mind; hence, it 
presupposes all the sciences lukmed, and will be defective if it 
ignores nature or mind, or any stage or process of either, espe- 
cially anthropology, phenomenology, psychology, ethics, rights, 
Esthetics, rchgion, or philosophy. 

Here is a oonspcctm sliowiug tlie systematic classification and 
arrangement of the topics necessary to a full treatment of man as 
a spiritual being, according to lioscnkranz (who follows Heget) : 

Pabt I. — Antheopoloot. 
A. The soul in its unity with the body. 

I. Natural riualities that affect mental development. 

(1) Telluric influences of locality, climate, seaaons, etc 
(3) Race peculiarities. • 
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(3) IndividnaJ endowments of temperament, talents, idio- 
syncmsy, 
IL Katntal processes that arise in the human organism, and 
produce Torious shades and varieties ul character. 

(1) Difference of ses. 

(S) Age : infancy, youth, maturity, old age, 

(3) Alternation of sleeping and waking. 
m. Peeling. 

(1) Feeling as distinction of the soul into subject and 
object (pleasure and pain). 

(3) External and internal feeling or (a) eentntioTis of 
touch, taste, smell, hearing, seeing, and (b) (mo- 
tions of loTe, hate, joy, sorrow, fear, hope, envy, etc. 

(3) Feeling of personality or individual identity in con- 
tradistinction to sensations and emotions. 

B, The soul in its struggle against its union with the body: 
L Dreams. 

(1) Ordinary dreams that occur in sleep. 

(^ Waking dreams that take the form of (a) presenti- 
ments, (b) hallucinations, (c) " second-sight," so 
called. 

(3) Hypnotism: (a) somnambulism, (b)" animal magnet- 
ism " or " magnetic sleep," (e) clairvoyancB. 
IL Sanitj and insanity. 

(1) In what sanity consists. 

(3) Dérangement; (a) idioey and feeble-mind edncss, (b) 
lunacy, (c) raving madness. 

(3) Cure of insanity, 
m. Habit. 

(1) How the soul makes new and strange things familiar 

and natural by repetition. 

(2) By habit the soul makes a second nature in place of 

its animal nature, controlling its body in accord- 
ance with customs, fasliions, and ethical laws. 

(3) The body obedient to the soul becomes a symboL 

C. The symbolical manifestation of the soul by means of its body. 
I, Mimicry and gestures (conventional mimicry of diilerent 

nations), 
IL Physiognomy and facial expression. 
m. The voice. 
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Part II. — Phenomesolooy of the Soul 
(or the history of consciousnesa and its views of the world). 



I, Sensuoua certitude. 
It. Perception. 
Ill, Understanding (the discovery of laws of nahire and tlie 

announcement of ethical lawa for itself). 
B. Sclf-ponfieiousness, 

I. Tho non-personol, or that which is devoid of soLL 
II. The ego. 
III. The ego related to other egos. 

0. Rational SDlf-conscionanoas (or that view of the world that 
recognizes it as a manifestation of reason). 



PaBT III. — PSTCHOLOBT. 

A. Theoretical mind (or the intclloct), 
I. Sense-perception. 

II. Representation (or mental picturing), 

(1) ItecoUection. 

(2) Imagination and fancy. 
(8) Memory, 

IIL Thinking. 

(1) Understanding, 

(2) Heflectiou. 

(3) Speculative thinking. 

B. Practical mind (or the will). 
I. Practical feeling (or the emotions that load to option of 

the wUl). 
II. Tho species of practical feeling. 

(1) Appetite (or deaire for present objects of scnae-per- 

^ Inclination or propensity (desire for absent ob- 

(8) Passion (or desire that absorbs the entire thought 
and will). 
Ill, Happiness as the result of regulated impulses and their 
gratification. 
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Paet rv.— Ethics. 

A. The good (established form of ciyilization). 
I. Will realized in the form of law. 

II. Caprice and arbitrariness (its sphere). 
Ill, Freedom. 

(1) Self-legislation (autonomy). 

(2) Self-rule (autocracy). 

(3) Independence (autarky). 

B. Morality. 
L Duty. 

(1) The deed of the individual. 

(a) Free-will (voluntary and involuntary action). 

(b) The purpose proposed to be accomplished by 

the deed. 

(c) The ethical intention of the deed. 

(2) Duty. 

(a) Division into duties toward one's self and toward 

society. 

(b) Collision of duties. 

(c) Relation of duties to ability to perform them. 
n. Virtue. 

(a) System of virtues (physical, intellectual, and 

practical).* • 

(b) Self-discipline. 

(c) Character. 
IIL Conscience. 

C. Ethical institutions, or science of rights. 
I. Rights of the individual. 

(1) Natural rights. 

(a) Personal freedom. 

(b) Property. 

(c) Contract. 

(2) Wrong. 

(3) Punishment. 

II. Particular rights (L e., those that appertain to institutions). 

(1) The family. 

(2) Civil society and the community. 

(a) The nature of society. 



* " Practical " used in the Aristotelian sense of bdonging to the wiU, 
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(b) Its functiona in detail. 
(a) Human wants (food, clothing, shelter, etc), 

and the division of labor, in order to 
supply them. 

(6) Courts of law, civil and criminal. 

(e) Civil and municipal authority (having 
charge of pnblio peace and order, sani- 
tary regulations, public works for the 
common benefit, such as highways, 
water- works, police, poor-house, jail, 
markets, tax-levies, etc.). 

(c) The commonwealth. 
^) The state. 

(a) The legislative power. 

(b) The administrative power, 

(e) The supreme executive power, 
in. IntfimatioDol relations and the history of nations. 
(1) The national sUte. 

(a) The stales of the passive peoples. 

(a) Patriarchal state (China), 
(4) Casto state (India). 
(e) Cloister state (Thibet). 

(b) The states of active peoples, 

(a) Warrior state (Persia). 

(i) Priestly-agricultural state (Egypt). 

(e) Manu fact uriug and commercial state (Phoa- 

(c) The states of free individaallty. 

(a) .S^thetio individuality (Greece), 
(i) Practical (will-power) individuality (Rome), 
(c) Chivalrio individuality (the German or 
"Holy Roman" Empire). 
(3) The theocratic state. 

(a) Jewish theocracy, 

(a) Mosaic rule, 
(i) Talmudic rule. 

(b) Mohammedan stata 
(3) Humouitariau state. 
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PAET V. — ^JÏÏSTHETIC AeT. 

A. The beautiful. 
I. The nature of the beautifuL 

IL The ugly. 
IIL The comic 

B. Art. 
L The ideal 

II. Style. 

IIL The work of art. 
G. The system of fine arts. 

L Plastic arts and those that offer visible shapes. 

(a) Architecture. 

(b) Sculpture. 

(c) Painting. 
n. Music. 

m. Poetry. 

(a) Epic. 

(b) Lyria 

(c) Dramatic. 

Paet VL— Religion, 

A. The nature of religion. 

L Subjective process (regeneration). 

(a) Unconscious unity with God. 

(b) The fall, and consciousness of sin. 

(c) The atonement and reconciliation. 
IL Objective process (worship). 

(a) Prayer. 

(b) CeremoniaL 

(c) Sacrifice. 

in. Absolute process (the Church). 

(a) The Church educates the individual by awakening 

his consciousness of sin and leading him to regen- 
eration. 

(b) The Church organizes worship and provides times, 

places, and a consecrated priesthood. 

(c) The Church organizes a universal missionary move- 

ment to extend its view of the divine world-order 

to all men. 
4 
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B. Religious phenomenolog]'. 
L Eeligriona of mere emotion. 

(1) Petichism. 

(2) Worship of elements. 

(3) Worship of plants and onimaJa, 
n. Religions of imagination. 

(1) Cosmogonies. 

(3) Ethieal-hcroie. 

(8) AllcgoritaL 

m. Religions of pnre tlionght. 

0. Historic systems. 

L Religion of absolut* substance (the heathen religions). 
n. Religion of alisolute subjectivity (Jewish). 
Ill, Religion of absolute spiritualit j (Christianity — which holtls 
that the Absolute is Divine-huinan). 

Pam VII, — Science. 
A. Sciences of nature. 
I. Matter— mechanics. 
n. Force — dynamics. 
(1) Giaritation. 
(3) Cohesion. 

(3) Reaction agninst cohesion. 

(a) Sound — acoustics, 
(ti) Heat, 
(c) Light 

(4) Magnetic polarity. 

(5) Electric polarity. 

(6) Cliemical polarity. 

(T) Meteorological process. 

(a) Process of the atmosphere — winds, tempera- 

ture, zones, etc. 

(b) Process of the water, 
(e) Fire process. 

TTT, Lite — organica. 
(1) Geology. 

(a) Mineralogy. 

(b) Stratification. 
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(c) Conllguration of the surface of tho earth. 

(a) The factors: mountains, rivers, sea. 

(b) The formations : insular, conlinental, i 

peninsular. 
(B) Vegetation — botany. 
(3) Animal — EoOlogy. 

(a) Structure of unimal form. 

(b) Vital process, 

(c) Classification of animak, 
B. Sciences of spiritual indivlâualitf, 

I. Anthropology. 
n. Phenomenology. 

III, I^ychology, 

IV. Ethics. 

(1) The will. 

(2) Morality. 

(3) Institutions of civiU^atioti. 



VI. Religion. 
VII. Philosophy.] 

. Since education is capable of no Bucli exact 
I definitions of ita principle and no each logical treat- 
I ment as other aeienees, tlie treatises written upon it 
abonnd more in shallowness tlian any other literature. 
Shortrsightedness and arrogance find in it a most con- 
genial atmosphere, Mid uncritical methods and deelaraa- 
toiy bombait flourish aa no'where elae. The literature 
of religious tracts might he considered to rival that of 
the science of education in its superficiahty and assur- 
ance, if it did not for the moat part seem itself to belong, 
through the fact that it attempts to influence human 
conduct, to the science of education. Eut teachers as 
persons should be treated in these tlieir weaJcnesses and 
failures with the utmost consideration, because with 
most of them the endeavor to contribute their mîte for 
I tiie improvement of education arises from pure motives. 
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and the work of teaching tends to foster the habit of 
administering reproof and giving advice. 

[The scope of the sciooee of education being so broad, and its 

presuppositions so vast, its limits are not well defined, and its 

treatises are very apt to lack logical seqnence and conclusion ; 

and, indeed, frequently to be mere collections of unjustiflcd and 

unexplained assumptions, dogmaticallj set forth. Hence the 

low repute of educational literature as a 'whole.] 

§ 3, The eharlataniam of educational literature iâ also 

increased by the fact that sclioola have become profitable 

undertakings, and the competition in this business tends 

to encourage the advertieing of one's own mérita. 

When " Bciz " in his " Nicholas Nickleby " cspnsod the shocking 
doings of an English boarding-school, many teachers of such schools 
were, as ho assures us, so accurately described that thoy openly com- 
plained he hod aimed his caricatures directly at Chem. 

[Moreover, education furnishes a special vocation, that of 
teaching. (All vocations are specializing — being cut off, as it 
wore, from the total life of man. The " division of labor" re- 
quires that each individual shall concentrate bis endeavors on 
his own specialty and be a part of the whole.)} 

g 4. In the system of the sciences, the ecience of 
education belongs to the philosophy of spirit — and in 
this, to the department of practical philosophy, the 
problem of which is the comprehension of the essence 
of freedom; for education ia the conscious influence of 
one will upon another, so as to produce in it a eonfonn- 
ity to an ideal which it sets before it. The idea of sub- 
jective spirit, as well as that of art, science, and religion, 
forms an essential presupposition for the science of 
education, but docs not contain its principle. In a com- 
plete exposition of practical philosophy (ethics), the sci- 
ence of education may be distributed under each of its 
several heads. Eut the point at which the science of 
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education braocLes ofE in practical philosophy is the idea 
of the family, inaflmiieh as here the dietiDctions of age 
and degrees of maturity are taken account of as arising 
from nature, and the claim of children upon their par- 
ents for education mabes iteelf manifest. All other 
phases of education, in order to succeed, must prcsup- 
poee a true family life. They may extend and comple- 
ment the school, but can not be its original foundation. 
In this systematic exposition of education, wo must not allow 
oareelTes to be led into error by those theories which do not recog- 
nise family nurture as an essentitvl educative influence, but demand 
that children shnll be removed from their parents at tin early ags, 
and brought up in institutions provided for infants. Tlie Platonic 
philoaophy is the moat rcspcctalile representative of this class, Mod- 
em writers who testify their preat pleasure at seeing the world full 
of children, but who would dispense with the loving care of t)io fam- 
ilj in their education, offer us only a weali and impractical imitation 
of the Platonic " Republic" 

[The science of education, as a special science, belongs to Iho 
collection of sciences (already described, in commenting on g 1) 
inclnded under the philosophy of spiritual being or Mind, and 
re particularly to that part of it which relates to the will (ethics 
and science of rights, rather than to the part relating t^i the in- 
tellect and feeling, as anthropology, phenomenology, psycholt^, 
(esthetics, and religion. " Subjective spirit" includes anthro- 
pology, phenomenology, and psjchology. " Theoretical " relates 
to the intellect, " practical " relates to the imll, in this philoso- 
phy). The province of practical philosophy is the investigation 
of the nature of freedom, and the process of securing it by self- 
emancipation from nature. The science ot education presup- 
poses the conscious exertion of influence on the part of the will 
of the teacher upon the will of the pupil, with a purpose In view 
— that of inducing the pupil to form certain prescribed habits, 
Bnd adopt prescribed views and habits. According to this defi- 
nition, the unconscious influences which are so powerful in 
forming human cliarscter are not included under the term 
"education" (Erziehuna) as here used. The entire science of 
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{as above shown) is preauppMed by tlie science ol éduca- 
tion, and must be kept constantly in view as a guiding light 
The institution of the /ami7^ {treated in practical phiiusoph;) 
is the starting-point of education, and, without this institution 
properly realized, education would find no solid foundation. 
The right to be educated on tho part of children and the duty 
to educate on the part of parents are reciproco!; and there is 
no family life so poor and rudimentary that it docs not furnish 
the most important elements of education — no matter what the 
enbeeqaent influence of the school, the vocation, and the state.] 

§ 5. Much confusion also arises from tho fact that 
many do not clearly enough draw tlie distinction be- 
tween education as a science and education as an art. 
As a science, it busies itself with developing a priori 
the idea of education in the imiversality and necessity 
of that idea, but as an art it is the concrete special re- 
alization of this abstract idea in any given case. And, 
in any Budi given case, the peculiarities of the person 
who is to bo educated and, in fact, all the existing cir- 
cnmstfticeB necessitate an adaptation of the universal 
aims and endfi, that can not be provided for beforehand, 
but must rather test the ready tact of the educator who 
knows how to take advantage of the existing conditions 
to fulfill his desired end. Just here it is tliat the edu- 
cator may show himself inventive and creative, and that 
pedagogic talent can distinguish itself. The word " art " 
is here used in the same way as it is used when we say, 
the art of war, the art of government, etc. ; and rightly, 
for we are talking about the possibility of the realization 
of the idea or theory. 

The educator must adapt himself to the pupil, but not to such a 
degree as to imply that the pupil is incapable of change ; on the con- 
trary, he must bo sure that the pupil shall learn through his ex- 
perience the independence ol the object studied, which remaiiu on- 
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influenced by hla variablo peraonal moods, and tho adaptation on the 
teacher's ptirt must never compromise thia independence. 

[The science of education distinguished from the art of educa- 
tion: the former containing the abstract genera! treatment, and 
the latter taking into consideration all the conditions of con- 
crete individuality, e. g., the peculiarities of the teacher and the 
pupil, all the local circumstances, and the power of adaptation 
known as " tact."] 

§ 6. If conditions whicli are local, temporal, and in- 
I dividaal, are fixed as constant rules, and carried lieyond 
L their proper limits, unavoidable error arieefl. The for- 
InralEe of teaching are admirable material upon which to 
I Apply the science, but arc not the science iteelf. 

[The special conditions and pecutjiuities considered in educa- 
tion as an art may he formulated and reduced to system, but 
they should not bo introduced as a part of the science of edu- 

§ 7. The science of education must (1) unfold the 
' general idea of education ; (3) must exhibit the particu- 
lar phases into which the general work of education is 
divided ; and (3) must describe the particular standpoint 
npon which the general idea realizes or will realize it- 
Belf in its special processes at any particular time. 

(The flcioncoof education has three parts : First, it considers 
the idea and nature of education, and arrives at its true defini- 
tion ; second, it presents and dcscrilxis the special provinces into 
which the entire field of education is divided ; third, it considers 
the historical evolution of eduoation by the human race, and the 
individual systems of education that have arisen, flourished, and 
decayed, and their special functions in the life of man.] 
g 8. The treatment of the first part is logically too 
Irfivident to offer any difficulty. It would not do to sub- 
I Btitute for it the history of education, because history 
vnaes and hence presupposes all the ideas that are treated 
■of in the general and particular divisions of the system. 
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14 THE rnttOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

(RoferBncB to Q. ThaoloVs pamphlet on " Pedagogics oa a 
Fbiloaophical Science." Berlio, 1845.) 

[The scope of the first part is eesj to define. The history of 
education, of course, contains all the ideas and definitions of the 
nature of education ; bnt it must not for that reason bo substi- 
tuted for the scientific investigation of the nature ot oducntiori, 
which alona should constitute thi^ first part (and the history of 
education be reserved for the third part).) 
§ 9, Tlie Becond division unfolds the subject of the 
physical, intellectual, and practical culture of thehaman 
race, and constitntes the main part of all books on the 
science of education. Here arises the greatest difficulty 
as to the liraitations, partly in relation to the amount of 
explanation to be given to the ideas that are borrowed 
from other sciences, partly in relation to the degree of 
amplification allowed to the details. Here is the field 
of the widest possible difEerences. If, e. g., one studies 
ont the idea of the school with reference to the dif- 
ferent species which may arise, it is evident that ho 
can extend his treatise indefinitely ; he may, for exam- 
ple, go into the consideration of technological schools of 
all kinds, for mining, navigatiou, war, art, etc 

[The second part includes a discussion of the threefold nature 
of man us body, inteOect, and will. The difficulty in this part 
of the science is very great, because of its dependence npon 
other sciences (e. g., upon physiology, anthropology, etc.), and 
because of the temptation, to go into details (e. g., in the prac- 
tical department, to consider the endless varieties of schools for 
arts and trades).] 

§ 10. The third division distingniahee between the 
different standpoints which are possible in the working 
out of the conception of education in its special ele- 
ments, and which therefore produce different systems of 
education wherein the general and the particular are 
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[ united or realized in different wajs. In every ajBtem 
(historicallj realized) the general prineiplea that belong 
I to the idea of education (treated under the first division), 
and the different phases of physical, intellectual, and 
practical culture of man (treated under the second di- 
vision), ranst be found. But the mode of treatment is 
decided by the historical standpoint which gives reality 
in a special form to the system of education. Thus it 
becomes possible to discover the essential contents of 
the history of education from its idea, since this can fur- 
nish only a limited number of systems. 

The lower standpoint alwaj^ merges into the higher, ajid in bo 
doing first iittains ite tuU nioaiûng, e. g. : Educntion for the sake of 
the nation is set aside for higher standpoints, e. g., that of Christi- 
anity ; but we must not suppose that the " national phase " of edu- 
cation was counted as naught from the Christian standpoint, but 
rather that now, being assigned its proper limits, it can unfold its 
true idea. This is seen to be the ease in the fact that the national 
individualities become indestructible by being incorporated into 
OhrÏBtianity — a fact that condemns the attstract seizing of such re- 
lations. 

[The third part contains tha esposition of the various nation- 
al standpoints furnished (in the history of the world) for the 
bases of particular Systems of education. In each of these sys- 
tems will be found the general idea underlying all educntion, 
but it will be found existing under special modifications which 
have arisen through its application to the physical, intellectnal, 
and ethical conditions of the people. But we can deduce the 
essential features of the diSerent systems that may appear in 
history, for there are only a limited number of systems possible. 
Each lower form finds itself complemented in some higher form, 
and its function and purpose then become manifest. The eys^ 
terns of "national" education (i.e.. Astatic systems, in which 
the individuality of each person is swallowed up in the substan- 
tiality of the national idea — just as the individual waves get 
lost in the ocean on whose stirfoce they arise) find their com- 
plet* explanation in the systems of education that arise in Chris- 
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tlasity (the preservation of baman life being the object of the 
nation, it follows that, when realized abstractly or exclusively, 
it absorbs and annuls the mental independence of its subjects, 
and thus contradicts itself by destroying the essence of what it 
nndertafces to preserve, i, e., human life, which demands freedom 
and enlightenment; but within Christianity the principle of the 
state is found so modified that it is consMent with the infinite, 
nntroinmeled development of the individual, intellectually and 
morally, and thus not only life is saved, but spiritual, free life 
is attainable for each and for ail).} 

§ 11. The last system must be that of the present, 
and BÏnco this is certainly, on one hand, the result of all 
the past which still dwells in it, while, on the other 
hand, engaged in preparing for the futnre, education 
demands the unity of the general and particular princi- 
ple as its ideal, so that looked at in this way the science 
of education at its end rcttmis to its beginning. The 
first and second divisions already contain the idea of the 
Bystem necessary for the present. 

[The history of pedagogy ends with the present system as the 
latest one. As science sees the future ideally contained in the 
present, it is bound to comprehend the latest system as a reali- 
zation (though imperfect) of the ideal system of education. 
Hence, (he system, as scientifically treated in the first part of 
our work, is the system witt which the third part of our work 



FIRST PART. 

THE GENERAL IDEA OF EDUOATIOK. 



TTRST PART. 

THE GENERAL IDEA OF EDUCATIOlf. 

\ 12. Tde idea of the science of education in gen- 
I eral nmst distinguish — 

(1) Tlie nature of edacation in general ; 

(2) Its fonn ; 

(3) Its limita. 

[The nature of education, its form, ita limits, are now to be 
investigated. (g§ 13-50.)] 



CHAPTER I. 



THE KATT7RE OF EDUOATIOS'. 

^ 13. The natnre of education is detennined by the 
nature of mind — that it can develop what it ia Jn itself 
only by its own activity, ilind is in itself fi-ee!; but, if 
it does not actnahze this possibility, it is in no true sense 
free, either for itself or for another. Education is the 
influencing of man by man, and it has for its end to lead 
him to actualize himself through his own effoiis. The 
attainment of perfect manhood as the actualization of 
the freedom essential to mind constitutes the nature of 
^ education in generaL 
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The completely isolated m&n docs not beeome man. Solitary 
hnman beings nho have been found in forests, like the wild girl of 
ttiB forest of Ardennes, Bufficiently prove the fact that the truly hu- 
niaa qualities in man can not bo developed without reciproc&! a(;tion 
with human beings. Caspar flanscr, in his subterranean prison, is 
an illustration of what man would be by himsell. The first cry of 
the child eipresses in its appeals to others this helplessness of man's 
fpiritual being on its first advent in nature. 

[The nature of education determined by the nature of Mind 
or Spirit, whose activity is always devoted to realizing (or itself 
what it is potentially — to becoming conscious of its possibilities, 
and to getting them under the control of its will. Hind is po- 
tentially free. Education is the means by which man seeks to 
realize in man his possibilities (to develop the possibilities of the 
race in each individual). Hence, education luis freedom for ita 
object.] 

§ 14. Man, thereforo, ïb the on\j fit subject for edn- 
cation. We often speak, it is true, of the education of 
plants and animals ; but, even wlien ■we do bo, we apply 
other expreBsions, as " raieing," " breaking," '■ breeding " 
and " training," in order to distinguish it from the edu- 
cation of man. " Training " consists in producing in 
an animal, either by pain or pleasure of tlie eenees, on 
activity of which, it is tnie, he is capable, but which he 
never would have developed if left to himself. On the 
other band, it is the nature of education only to assist 
in the producing of that which the subject would strive 
most earnestly to develop for himself if he had a clear 
idea of himself. We speak of raising trees and animals, 
but not of raising men ; and it is only a planter who 
looks to his slaves for an increase in their number. 

The education of men is quite often enough, unfortunately, only 
a " breaking," aud here and there stiJl may be found examples where 
one tries to teach mechanically, not through the ahnightv power of 
the creative Logos, but through the powerless and fniitiesB appeal to 
physical pain. 
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r[Maii is the onlf being capable of educ&tion, in the sensa 
above defined, because the only conscious being. He must know 
bimsell ideally, and then realize hia ideal self, in order to become 
actnaHy free. The animals and plants may be trained, or eiilli- 
vaied, but, as deroid of self-consciouBness (even the highest ani- 
mnla not getting above impressions, not reaching ideas, not 
seizing generaj or abstract thoughts), they are not realized for 
Ihemielves, but only lor us. (That is, they do not know their 
ideal as we do.)] 
§ 15. The idea of edacation maj be more or less 
comprehensive. We use it in the widest sense when 
we speak of the education of the race, for we nnder- 
stand by this expresaion the connection which the situa- 
tions and nudertakiiigs of different nations have to each 
other, as steps toward self-conscious freedom. In this 

I the world-spirit is the teacher. 
[Education, taken in its widest compass, is the education of 
the bunion race by Divine Providence, Hero education (Er- 
siehung) is recogniied to include much more than the "eon- 
Ecions" exertion of influence aa dellned in % 4.] 
§ 16. In a more restricted sense we mean by edncar 
tion the shaping of the individual life by the laws of 
natnre, tlie rhythm of national cnstoms, and the might of 
destiny ; since, in these, each one finds limita set to his 
arbitrary will. These mold bim into a man often with- 
out his knowledge. For he can not act in opposition to 
natnre, nor oïïend the ethical sense of the people among 
whom he dwells, nor despise the leading of destiny with- 
ont discovering through experience that npon the Neme- 
sis of these BubstaTitial elements his subjectivo power can 
dash itself only to be shattered. If he perversely and 
I persistently rejects all our admonitions, we leave him, 
« a last resort, to destiny, whoso iron nde must educate 
I him, and reveal to him the God whom he has ignored. 
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It is, of conrse, sometimes nnt onlf possible, lint necessary for 
one, moved by the highest sense of morality, to act in opposition to 
the laws of nature, to offend the ethical sense of the people that sut- 
round him, and to bravo the blows of destiny ; we are not, however, 
now gpeaking of & sublime reforaicr or martyr, but of the perverse, 
the frivoLons, and the conceited. 

[In a narrow sense, education is applied to the shaping of 
the individual by his environment, so that his caprice and 
arbitrariness shall give place to rational habits and Ticws, in 
harmony with nature and ethical customs. He must not abuse 
nature, nor slight the ethical code of his people, nor despise the 
gilts of Providence (whether for weal or woe), unless he is will- 
ing to I» crushed in the colliâou with these more substantial 
elements.] 

§ 17. In the narrowest senee, which, however, is the 
tiBiial one, we mean by education the influence which 
one individnaJ exerts on another in order to develop the 
latter in some eonscioua and methodical way, either 
generally or with reference to some special aim. The 
teacher must, therefore, be relatively finished in his 
own education, and the pupil muet possess complete 
confidence in him. If authority he wanting on the one 
side, or respect and obedience on the other, thia ethical 
basis of development will be lacking, and it can not he 
replaced by talent, knowledge, sîdll, or prudence. 

Education takes on this form only nndcr the ciilture wliich bus 
been developed through the influence of town life. Up to that lime 
we hare the na^ve period of educntion, which is limited to the gen- 
eral powers of nature, of national customs, and of destiny, and which, 
lasts for a long time among the mral populations- But in the city 
a greater complication of the environment owing to the uncci-tainly 
of the results of reflection (one's environment being cliitfly human 
and given to reflection, and not so simple as the rural environment 
of plants and animals), the specializing of individuality, through the 
Deed of the possession of many arts and trades (and consequent 
division, of labor), these render it impossible for men longer to be 
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nded bj mere cnstom. The Telema^has of Fsnelon was educated 
to rule himBelf bf means of reflection ; the actual Telemaclius in the 
heroic age lived simplj according to custom, 

[In the narrowest but most usual application of tlie term, wo 
understand bj " education " the inflaeace ol the individual upon 
the individual, eiert«d with the object of developing hia powers 
in a conscious and methodical manner, either generally or in 
Special directions, the educator being relatively mature, and ex- 
ercising authority over the relatively immature pupiJ, Without 
authority on the one hand and obedience on the other, educa- 
tion would tack its ethical basis — a neglect of the will-training 
conld not be compensated for by any amount of knowledge or 



§ 18. The general problem of education is tlie de- t 
velopraent of the theoretical and practical reason in the 
individual. If we say that to educate one means to 
fashion him into morality, we do not make our defini- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive, because we say nothing 
of intelligence, and thus confound education and ethics. 
A man is not merely a human being in general, but, as 
a rational, conscious subject, he is a peculiar individual, 
and different from all otherB of the race. 

[The general province o( education includes the development 
of the individual into the theoretical and practical reason im- 
manent iu him. Tlie definition wliich limita education to tha 
development of the individual into ethical customs (obedience 
to morality, sodal conventionalities, and the laws of the state — 
Hegel's definition is here referred to : " The object of education 
is to make men ethical ") is not comprehensive enough, because 
it ignores the side of the inielleel, and takes note only of the 
wiU. The individual should not only be man in gcnerul (as he 
Is ihrougb the adoption of moral and ethical forms — which are 
general forms, customs, or laws, and thus the forms imposed by 
the wilt of the race), but he should also be a self-conscious sub- 
ject, a particular individnal (man, through his intellect, exists 
for himself as an individual, while through bis general habits 
and customs he loses his individuality and spontaneity).] 
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§ 19. Education miist lead the pupil, by a connected 
serieB of eSorta previously foreseen and arranged by tlio 
teacher, to a definite end ; Ijut the particular form which 
tliiB shall take muet he determined by the individuality 
of the pupil and the other conditions. Intermittent ef- 
fort, sudden and violent influences, may aeeompliah much, 
but only systematic irork can advance and fashion him 
in conformity with his nature ; and, if this is lacking, it 
does not belong to education, for this includea in itself 
the idea of an end, and that of the technical meana for 
its attainment. 

[Education hits a deSnito olij'ect in viuw, and it proceeds by 

grades of progress toward it. The systematic tendency is eascn- 

tiiol to all edacation, propccl j so called.] 

§ 20. But as culture comes to mean more and more, 
there becomes necessary a division of labor in teacldng 
on account of technical qualifications and special infor- 
mation demanded, becaiise as the arts and sciences are 
continually increasing in number one can become learned 
in any one branch only by devoting himself exclusively 
to it, and hence becoming a specialist. A difficulty 
hence arises, which is also one for the pupil, of pre- 
serving, in spite of tliia unavoidable one-eidedness, 
the unity and wholeness which are necessary to hu- 
manity. 

The naîit dignity of the happy savage and the good-natured 
simplicity of country people appear to very great advaiitage when 
contwistfil with the narrowness of a special trado, aud the endless 
eurfailing of the wholeness of man by the pmning processes of city 
life. T!iU9lhe often-abused savage has his hut, hia farafly.his cocoa- 
tree, his weapons, his passions ; he fishes, hunts, plays, fighls, adorns 
himself, and enjoys the consciouimeas that he is tbe center of a whole, 
while a modem citizen is often reduced by culture to a mere shred (d 
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rfDiviBiOQ of labor has bceomo reqaiBit« in tba higher ephcrea 
of teaching. Tbc growing mulllplicity of branches of knowl- 
edge creates tha Dccessity for the specialist &s teaeher. With 
this tcDdency to speuiallies it becomes more and more diflloult 
topreseirewhttt issoesBential to the pupil — his rounded huraon 
culture and symmetry of development. The citizen of modem 
civilization sometimes appears t^ be an artificial product by the 
side of the versatility of the savage man.] 
§ 21. As it becomes necessaiy to divide the work of 
instruction, a difference "between general and special 
schools ariees, also, from tbe needa of growing calture. 
The former give to tbe piipil with varions degrees of 
completeness all the sciences and arts reckoned as bo- 
longing to "general education," and which were in- 
cluded by the Greeks imder the general name of Ency- 
■ elopjedia. The latter are known as special ' schools, 
Buitcd to particular needs or talents. 
Tlie isolation of country lift renders it often nocessMy, vf at least 
desirable, that one man should develop culture symmetrically^ very 
different directions. The poor tutor is required not only to instruct 
in all the sciences, ho must also speak French, and be ublo to play the 

I [From this necessity of the division of labor in modern tiraes 

there arises the demand for two kinds of educational institu- 
tions — those devoted to general education (ooraraon schools, col- 
leges, ete,), and special schools (for agriculture, medicine, me- 
chanic arts, etc.)]. 
§ 22. For any person, his actual education compared 
with its infinite possibilities remains only an approximar 
tion, and it can be considered as only relatively finished 
in particular directions. Education is imjxiBsible to him 
who is born an idiot, since the want of the power of 
generalizing and of ideaUty of conscious personality 
leaves to such an unfortunate only the possibility of a 
r mechanical training. 
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SSgert, the teacher of the deaf-mutes in Berlin, has made lauda- 
ble efforts to educate idiots, but the account, as given in his publics' 
tion, " Cure of Idiota by an Intell ectual Method," Berlin, 184Q, shows 
that the results obtained were only external ; and, though we do not 
desire to be understood as denying to this class the possession of a 
mind in polenlia, it appears in them to be confined by disease to an 
embryonic state, 

[The infinite possibility of culture for the individual loaves, of . 
course, his actual accomptishmeut a mere approximation to a 
complete education. Bom idiots arc deluded from the possi- 
bility of edncation, because the lack of universal ideas in their 
precludes to that class of unfortunates anything 
I meehanioal training.] 



CHAPTER II. 



THE FOItM OF EDUCATION, 



§ 23. The general fonn of education ib determined 
by the natnre of the mind : mind has reality only in bo 
far as it produces it for itself. The mind is (1) immediate 
(or potential ; tut (2) it muet estrange itself from itself, 
as it were, so that it may place itself over against itself 
as a special object of attention; (3) this estrangement is 
finally removed through a further acquaintance witli the 
object — it feels itself at home in that on which it looks, 
and returns again enriched to the form of immediate- 
nese (to unity with itself). That which at first appeared 
to be another than itself is now seen to be itself. 

Education can not create ; it can ou]y help to develop to reality 
what was already a possibility; it can only help to bring forth to 
light the hidden life, 
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, [Spirit, or mind, makes its own nature : it is what it pro Jucea 
— a self-result. Tbat is to Bay : it produces its ideas through 
scilf-activity, and only in proportion to its stock of ideas — their 
number and importance — can mind be said to be realized. Ideas 
form its " nature," and they are made by the sell-activity of 
mind. From this follows the farm of education. It commoni^es 
■with (!) undcTelopcd mind— that of the infant — wherein nearly 
all is potential, and but littio is actualized ; (3) its &rat stage ot 
deTeîopment is self -estrangement — it is absorbed in the observsr 
tion of objects around It ; (3) but it discovers laws and principles 
(univereality) in estemal natnrc, and finally identifies them with 
reason^it comes to roeognizu itself in nature — to recognize con- 
scious mind as the creator and preserver of the estemal world 
— and thus spirit becomes at home in nature. Education does 
not create, but it omoneipates. It does not make self-activity, 
but it influences it to develop itself. " Self-estrangement " as 
here used is perhaps the most important idea in the philosophy 
of education. Rosenkranz and others have borrowed it from 
Hegel, who first used it in his " Phenomenology of Spirit " (p. 
85S) in explaining the revolutionary reaction against establiahed 
authority and traditional faith as it had been manifested in the 
French Bevolution, The explanation of the effect of the study 
of classics, pure znathematio», the efloet of foreign travel, of the 
isolated life of students at universities, of wearing special garbs 
that distinguish one's order from the rest of the community, in 
abort, of any study of strange and far-off phases of the world — 
the explanation is to bo found in the principle of sel {-estrange- 
ment, and its annulment by changing what was foreign into 
what is familiar.] 



I§ 24. AU culture, whatever may be its special pnr- 
port, must pass through these two stagea^ — of estrange- 
ment, and its removal Cnltiiro must intensify the dis- 
tinction hetween the subject and the object, or that of 
immediateness, though it has again to absorb this dis- 
tinction into itself ; in this way the union of the two 
may be more complete and lasting. The subject recog- 
I, then, all the more certainly that what at first ap- 
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peared to it as a foreign existence belongs to it poten- 
tially as its own possession, and that it comes into actual 
possession of it by means of culture. 

Plato, OS ia known, calls tlio feeling with which knowledge must 
begin, wonder; but tliis can serve as a begiuning only, for wonder 
iteelt can only express the tension between the subject ajid the object 
npon their first presentation to each other — a tension whieh would 
be tmiHDSsible if the; were not In themselves identical. Children 
liave a longing (or the te-x-oB, the strange, and the wonderful, as it 
they hoped t£> find in these an explanation of themselves. They want 
the object to be a genuine object. That to wliiuh they are accus- 
tomed, which they see around them every day, seems to have no 
longer any objective energy for thera ; but an alarm o( fire, banditti 
lite, wild animals, gray old ruins, Robinsons' adventures on far- 
oB happy islands, etc. — everything high colored and glaring — leads 
them irresistibly on. The necessity of the mind's making itself for- 
eign to itself is that which makes children prefer to hear of the ad- 
venturous journeys of Sindbad rather than news of their own eity 
or the history of their nation. On the part of youth this same 
necessity manifests itself in their desire of traveling. 

[This process of self-estrangement and its removal belongs to 
all culture. The mind must fix Its attention upon what is for- 
eign to it, and penetrate Us disguise. It will discover its own 
substance under the seeming alien being. That is to say, it will 
discover the rational laws that underlie the strange and foreign 
being, and thereby come tfl recognize reason or itself. Wonder 
iii the accompaniracnt of this stage of estrangement. The love 
of travel and adventure arises from this basis. Culture endeav- 
ors first to develop the contrast of the strange to the familiar, 
but it does this in order to annul it and make the alien into the 
well-known. Thus it enlarges the individual by making him 
mora inclusive, by making him contain his environment.] 
§ 25. This activity of the mind in concentrating it- 
self consciously npon an object with the purpose of 
making it one's own, or of producing it, is work. But 
when the mind gives itself up to its objects as chance . 
may present them, or through arbitrariuces, carelesB as 
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I to whether they have any result, such activity is play. 
Work is laid out for the pupil by his teacher authori- 
tatively, but in his play ho is left to himself. 
[Labor is dietinguished from play : The former coneeutratea 
its energies on Eome object, witti tlie purpose of making it con- 
form to its will and purpose ; play occupies itself with its object 
acconltag to its caprice and arbitrariness, and has no care for 
4he results or products of its activity ; work is preacribod by 
authority, nhlle play is noceesarily epontaneous.] 
§ 26. Thus work and play must he sharply distin- 
guished from each other. If one does uot insist on re- 
spect for work as an important and substantial activity, 
he not only spoils play for his pupil (for this loses all its 
attraction when deprived of the antithesis of an earnest, 
set task), but he nndermines his respect for real exist- 
ence. On the other hand, if he does not give him space, 
time, and opportunity, for play, he prevents the pecnl- 
iarities of his pupil from developing freely through the 
exercise of his creative ingenuity. Play sends the pnpil 
back refreshed to his work, since in play he forgets 

• himself in his own way, while in work he is required 
to forget himself in a manner prescribed for him by 
another. 
Flay is of great importance In helping one to discover the true ' 
individualities of children, because in play they may betray thought- 
lessly their inclinations. Tlie antithesis ol work and play runs 
through the entire life. Children Anticipate in their play the earnest 
work of after-life ; thus the little girl plays with her doll, and the 
boy pretends he is a soldier and in battle, 

[Work and play : the distinction between them. In play the 
child feels that he has entire control over the object witli which 
he is dealing, botli in respect to its eiiâtcnce and the object for 
which it exists. His arbitrary will may change both with per- 
fect impunity, since all depends upjon his caprice ; he exercises 
his powers in play according to his natural proclivities, and 
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Uiurtiiii fliiil» «cnpo to iluTclop liis own individuality. In work, 
uii ilio coiitmry, ho must have respect for the objppt with which 
lio duiJH. It must lie hold sacred against his caprice, must Dot 
Iw doslTojed nor injured in any way, and its purpose must like- 
wise ho respected. His own personal inclinations must be entirely 
subordinated, and the business that he is at work upon must bo 
ccuriod forward in accordance with its own ends and aims, and 
without reference to hia own feelings in the matter. Thus work 
teaches the pupil the lesson of self-sacriflee (the right of superi- 
ority which the general interesit possesses over the partieulai'), 
while play develops his personal idiosyncrasy.] 
§ 27. Work shovild nerer be treated aa if it were 
play, nor play as if it were wort. In general, tlie prac- 
tice of the arts and tlio study of the sciences stand in 
this relation to each other : the accmniilation of stores 
of knowledge is the recreation of the mind which ia en- 
gaged in independent creation, and the practice of arts 
fills the same office to tJioee whose work ifl to collect 
I Imowledge, 

[Without play, the child would become more and more a ma- 
cliine, and lose all freshness and spontaneity — all originality. 
Without work, ho would deyelop into a monster of caprice and 
arbitrariness. From the fact that man must learn to combine 
with man, in order that the individual may avail himself o! the 
eaperienco and labors of his fellow-men, self-sacrifice for the 
Bake of combination is the great lesson of life. But as this 
ahould be voliin/ary sclf-socrifiec, education must train tho 
child equally in tlie two directions of spontaneity and obedi- 
eDC& The educated man finds recreation in cliange of work.] 
§ 28. Education seeks to transform every particular 
condition eo that it shall no longer eeem strange to the 
mind or in any wise foreign to its own nature. This 
identity of the feehng of self with the special character 
of anything done or endured hy it, we call hahit (Ge- 
wohnheit = customary activity, habitual conduct or be- 
havior. Character is a "bundle of habits"). It con- 
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ditlonB formally all progreas; for that which is not 
yet become habit, but which we perform with design 
and an exercise of our will, is not yet a part of our- 
" selves. 

[Education seeks to assimilate its object — to make what was 
alien and strange to the pupil into somethiog familiar and 
habituai to hiio. The pupil Is to attack, one after the other, 
the foreign realms in the world of nature and man, and con- 
qaer them for his own, so that he con be " at homo " in them. 
It is the necessary condition of all growth, all culture, that one 
widens his own individuality by this conquest of new provinces 
alien to him. By this the individual transcends the narrow 
limits of particularity and becomes generic — the individual be- 
comes the species. A good definition of education is this: It is 
the process by which the individual man elevates himself to the 
species.] 

§ S9. (1) Habit may be, in the first place, indiffère 
ent aa to the subject-matter to which it relates. But 
that which is to be considered as indifferent or neutral 
can not be defined in the abstract, but only in the con- 
crete, because anything that is indifferent as to whether 
it shall act on tide particular man, or in this special sitn- 
ation, is capable of another or even of the opposite 
meaning for another man or even for the same man in 
other cirenmstances. Here, then, appeal must be made 
to the individual conscience in order to be able from 
the depths of individuality to decide what we can per- 
mit to ourselves and what we must deny ourselves. 
The aim of education muet be to arouse in the pupil 
this spiritual and ethical sensitiveness which does not 
look upon anything as merely indifferent, but rather 
tnows how to seize in everything, even in the seem- 
ingly unimportant, its nnivereal human signiiieanee. 
But, in relation to the highest interests, he must learn 
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that what concerna his own immediate pereonality 
is entirely indiSerent, and TOUBt be enbordinated to 
them. 

[Therefore, tta first requirament in. education is that the- 
pupil shall acqaire the habit ol tnibordinating his likes aod dis- 
likes to the attainment of a rational object. It is neceEsar; that 
he shall acquire this indiffaronee to his own pleasure, even by 
employing his powers on that "nhich does "not appeal to his in- 
terest in the remotest degree. Habit is " formal," i. e., it is an 
empty form that will fit any sort of activity or passivity. Habit 
call make anything a second nature,] 

§ 30. The indifference of habit to its snbjectrmatter 
disappears when external conaiderationa of usefulness 
or hnrtfulness (advantage or disadvantage) come into 
view. "Wliatever tends as a means to the reahzation of 
an end is useful, but that is hurtful which, by contra- 
dicting it, hinders or desti-oys it. TJsefulnesa and hurt- 
fnhiess being then only relative terms, a habit which is 
useful for one man in one case may be liurtfiil for 
another mau, or even for the same man, under diiferent 
circamstanees. Education must, therefore, aeeuBtom the 
youth to judge as to the cspcdieucy or inexpediency of 
any action by its relation to the essential vocation of his 
life, so that he shall avoid that which does not promote 
its success. 

[Hahit soon mokes us familiar with subjects which seem re- 
mote from our personal interest, and they become agreeable to 
us. The objects, too, assuma a new interest upon nearer ap- 
proach, as being useful or injurious to us. That is useful which 
serves us as a means for the realization of a rational pni'pose ; 
injurious, if it hinders such realization. It happens that objects 
are nseful in one respect and injurious in another, and nee versa. 
Education must make the papil capable of deciding on the uso- 
fulnu» of an object by reference to its effect on his permanent 
vocation in life. 
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I§ 31. Bat the aVsolide distinction for the aubject- 
matter of habit ia the moral distinction between the 
good and tte bad. For from tliis standpoint alone can 
we finally decide what ia allowable and what is forbid- 
den, what 13 useful and what ia hurtful. 
[But good and evil ore the othic^ distinctions nhich fumisli 
tlia absolute standard to which to refer tlie question of the uso- 
fulness of objecta and itetions.] 

g 32. (2) As relatea to form (in contradÎBtinction to 
Bubject-matter), habit may be either passive or active. 
The passive ia that which teaches us to bear the vicissi- 
tudes of nature as well as of life with such composure 
tliat we shall hold our groimd against them, being al- 
ways equal to ourselves, and that we shall not allow our 
power of acting to be paralyzed through any mutations 
of fortune. Passive habit is not to be confounded with 
obtuseness in receiving impressions, a blank abstraction 
from the affair in hand, which at bottom is nothing 
more than a Belfislmesa which desires to be left undia- 
turbed ; it is simply composure of mind in view of 
changes over which we have no control. While we 
vividly experience joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure — 

I inwoven as these are with the change of seasons, of the 
weather, or with the alternation of life aud death, of hap- 
piness and misery — we ought nevertheless to harden our- 
eelves against them, bo that at the same time, in om- eon- 
fldouaness of the supreme worth of the soul, we shall build 
np the inaccessible stronghold of freedom in ourselves. 
Active habit (or beharior) is found realized in a wide rongo of 
«elivity whieh appears in manifold forms, such as skill, desterity, 
ïeadineBS of information, ete. It is a steeling of the internal for ùc- 
l&on upon the external, as the passive is a steeling of the internal 
•gainst the influences of the cxieraol. 
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[Habit is (a) paasipe or (b) active. The passire habit is that 
which gives us the power to retain our equipoise of mind in 
the midst of a world of changes (pleasure and pain, grief and 
joy, etc). The active habit gives us skill, prcsenee of mind, 

I.] 
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§ 33. (3) Habit (i, e., fixed principles of behavior, 
active and passive) is the genera! form which culture (or 
the outcome of education) takes. For, since it reduces 
a condition or an activity within ourselves to an inatinct- 
ive use and wont (to a second natnre), it is necessary for 
any thorough education. But as, accordiug to its content 
(or subject-matter to which it relates), it may be either 
proper or improper (§ 29), advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous (§ 30), good or bad (§ 31), and according to its 
form may be the assimilation of the external by the in- 
ternal, or the impress of the internal upon the external 
(§ 32), education must procure for the pupil the power 
of being able to free himself from one habit and to 
adopt another. Through his freedom be must be able 
not only to renounce any habit formed, but to form a 
new one ; and he must so govern his system of habits 
that it shall exhibit a constant progress of development 
into greater freedom. "We must discipline ourselves 
constantly to form and to break habits, as a means to- 
ward the ever- developing realization of the good in db. 

We must characterize those habits as corrupting which relate 
only to oar convenience or our enjoyment. They are often not 
blâmable in themselves, but there lies in them a hidden danger that 
ihey may allure us into luxury or effeminacy. It is a false and me- 
chanical way of looking at the mind to suppose that a habit whi<;h 
has been formed by a certain number of repetitions can be broken by 
an equal number of dcniala, Wc can never renounce a habit, which 
we decide to be pernicious, except tbrongh clearness of judgment 

flrmueas of will. 
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IfEdacation deals tJtogetlier with the formation of haljits. 
For it oims to moke some condition or form of activity into a 
second nature for the pupil. But this involves, also, tbo break- 
ing up of previons habits. Thla power to break up habits, as 
well as to fomi them, Is ncccssnrj to Uie freedom of the indi- 
vidual.] 
g 34. Education comprehends, therefore, the recip- 
rocal action of tlie oppositca : authority and obedience ; 
rationalité and individuahty ; work and play ; habit and 
spontaneity. If those are reconciled in a normal man- 
ner, the youth is now free from the tension of these 
opposites. But a failure in education in this paiticniar is 
Tery possible through the freedom of the pupil, through 
special circumstances, or through the errors of the edu- 
cator himself. And for this very reason any theory of 
education must take into account in the beginning this 
negative posaihiHty. It muet consider beforehand the 
dangers which threaten the pupil, in all possible ways 
even before they surround him, and fortify him against 
them. Intentionally to expose hhn to temptation in 
order to prove liia strength, is devilish; and, on the 
other hand, to guard him against the possible chance of 
dangerous temptation, to wrap him in cotton (as the 
proverb says), is womanish, ridiculous, fruitless, and 
much more dangerous ; for temptation comes not alone 
from without, but quite as often from within, and secret 
inclination seeks and creates for iteelf the opportunity 
for its gratification, often perhaps an unnatural one. 
The truly preventive activity consists not in an abstract 
flecluaion from the world, all of whoso elements are in- 
nate in each individual, but in the activity of instnic- 
tion and diBcipllne, modified according to age and 
BfWlttire. 
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The method that aims to deprive the youth ol all freo and indi- 
ridnal intercoarse irith the world onl; leads to continual espionag(>, 
and the oonseiousneaa that ho is watched destroys in him oil elasticity 
ot spirit, all confidence, all originality. The police shadow of con- 
trol undermines all B«lf-reliance, and systematically accustoms him 
to dependenco. The tragi-comie story of Peter Schlemihl * shows, 
it is trac, that one can not lose his own shadow without faJling into 
the saddest fatulities ; but the shadow of a constajit companion, as 
in the pedagogical system of the Jesuits, undermines all naturalness 
and eoâe of mind. And H one endeavors too strictly to guard against 
that which is ill-mannered and forhidden, the intelligence of the 
pupils reacts in deceit against such efforts, till the educators are 
amazed that such crimes as often come to light can have arisen undoi 
such careful control. 

[Education deals with these compJementary'relations (antithe- 
ses) : (a) authority and obedience ; (b) rationality (ffeneral forms) 
Bod individuality ; (c) work aud play ; (d) habit (general custom) 
and spontaneity. The development and reconciliation of these 
opposite sides in tho pupil's character, so that they become his 
second nature, remove tho phase of constraint which at first ac- 
«mipanies the formal inculcation of rules, and the performance 
of prescribed tasks. The freedom o( the pupil is the ultimate 
object to be kept in vien*, but a too early use of freedom may 
work injury to the papiL To roraovo a pupil from all tempta- 
tion would be to remove possibilities of growth in strength to 
resist it ; on the other hand, to expose him needlessly to temp- 
tation is fiendish. The cureof vicious tendencies is tiest accom- 
plished by strict discipline in such habita as strengthen the pupil 
against them.] 

§ 35. If there Bhould appear in the youth any de- 
cided moral deformity which is opposed to the ideal of 
his education, the instructor must at once make inquiry 
as to the history of its origin, because the negative and 
the positive are very closely connected, and, what ap- 
pears to be negligence, rudeness, immorality, foohsh- 
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I Bess, or odditj, may arise from some real needs of the 
youth which in their development have only taken a 
wrong direction. 
[Daformitiea of character in the pupil should be carefully 
traced back to their origin, so that they may be explained by 
their history. Only by coinprelieading the historic growth 
of an organic delect are we able to prescribe the best remé- 
dies. Snch deformities are often mere sj'mptoms of deeper 

§ 36. If it should appear on snch examination that 
the negative action was only a prodnet of «Hlful igno- 
rance, of caprice, or of arbitrariness on the part of the 
youth, then this calls for a simple prohibition on the 
part of the educator, no reason being assigned. His 
mere authority mnst bo sufficient to tlie pupil in such a 
case. Only when this has happened more than once, 
and the youth is' old enough to understand, should the 
prohibition be accompanied with a brief statement of 
the reason therefor. 

This should be brief, because the oiplanation must retain its 
disciplinary character, and must ngt become extended into a doe- 
trinfll essay, for in such a case the youth easily forgets that it was 
his own misbehafior which was the oocasion of the explanation. The 
statement of tbe reason must be honest, and it must present to the 

■ youth the point inost easy for him to seize. False reasons are morally 
blamabio in themselves, and they tend only to confuse. It is a great 
mistake to unfold to the youth the broodeoing consequences which 
Ilis act may bring. These possibilities seem to him too uncertain to 
affoet him much. The severe lecture wearies him, especially if it be 
stereotyped, as is apt to be the cose nith fuult-flnding and talhatire 
instructors. But more unfortunat'S is it if the painting of the gloomy 
background to which the consequences of the wrong-doing of the 
L youth may lead, should fill his feelings and imagination prematui'cly 
1 with gloomy fancies, because then the representation has led himona 
■ fttep toward a sta1« of wretchedness which in the future man may 
f twcome fearful depression and degradation. 
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[If the negative behavior of the pupil (hia bad behavior) re- 

Bults from ignorance duo to his own nugluct, or to his willful- 

ness, it should be met directly by an act of authority on the part 

of the teacher (aud without an appeal to reason). An appeal 

should bo made t« the underEtanding of the pupil only when ha 

is somewhat mature, or shows by his repetition of the offense t liât 

his procliïity is doep-soated, and requires an array of all good 

inflaoncea to ro-enf oree his feeble resolutions to amend.] 

g 37. If tlie censure is accompanied witli a tlireat 

of punishment, tlien we have the kind of reproof which 

in daily life we call "scolding" ; hut, if a reprimand 

Î8 given, the pupil must be made to feel that it is in 

earnest. 

[Hcproof, aceompanie'l by threats of punishment, is apt to de- 
generuto into scolding-.] 

§ 38. Only when all other efforts have failed is pun. 
ishment, which is the real negation of the error, the 
transgression, or the vice, justifiahle. Ptmiehment in- 
tentionally inflicts pain on the pupil, and its object is, 
by moons of this sensation, to bring him to reason, a 
result which neither our simple prohibition, onr expla- 
nation, nor our threat of punishment, has been able to 
reach. But the punishment, as such, must not refer to 
tlio subjective totality of the youth, i. e., to his disposi- 
tion in général, but only to the act which, as result, is 
a manifestation of that disposition. It nevertheless acta 
on tUo disposition, but mediately through pain ; it does 
not touch directly tho inner being ; aud dus (return of 
tho docd upon the doer) is not only demanded by justice, 
but is even rendered neocssary on account of the sophis- 
try that is inlierent in human nature, which assigna to 
a deed niany motives (and takes refuge against blame 
by alleging good motives). 
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^^^1 [After the fajlnre ot other means, punishment should be re- 

^^^^ sorted to. Inafmucb as tho pimiahment should b« for the pur- 

^^^H pose of making the pupil realize that it la the consequence of 

^^^1 his deed returaing on himself, it should always bo administered 

^^^H for some particular act of his, and this should be specified. Tho 

^^^V' " overt act " is the otil; thing which a man can be held accounts 

^^^^ able tor in a court of justice; although it is true that the har- 

^^^1 boring of evil thoughts or intentions is a sin, yet it is not a 

^^^B crime until realized in an overt act. It is a mistake to punish 

^^^1 for "general naughtiness," or for evil intent, or for the" sabject- 

^^^1 ive totality " as Rosenkranz calls it. Any particular deed is one 

^^^1 of a thousand possible deeds — the intention or disposition con- 

^^^1 tains the totality of all these possible deeds, hut they belong to 

^^^B the pupil as his exclusive property for which he is not respon- 

^^^1 Bible to his fellow hunmn baings until ho by an act of the will 

^^^H makes one of the possible deeds actual.] 

^H^ § 39. Ptmishment as an educational means ia nevei^ 

theless eBsentially corrective, since, by leading the youth 

to a proper eetimation of his fault aud a positive change 

in his behavior, it seeks to improve him. At the same 

time, it stands as a sad indication of the insufficiency of 

the means previously used. The youth should not he 

frightened from the commission of a misdemeanor or 

from the repetition of hia negative deed through fear 

of punishment — a system which leads always to terror- 

■ iem; tut, although this effect may bo ineidenta], the 
punishment should, before all things, impress upon him 
the recognition of the fact that the negative is not al- 
lowed to prevaQ without limitation, but rather that the 
good and tho true have the absolute power in this world, 
and that they are never without tlie means of overcom- 
ing anything that contradicts them. 

In the statute-laws, punishment has a diSerent office. It most 
fliat of all satisfy justico, and only after this is done can it attempt 

to improve the guilty. If a government should proceed on the same 

basis as the educator, it would mistake its task, because it has to deal 
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witli adults, whom it elevates to the honoralile position of responsi- 
bilitf for their own acts. The state must not go back to the gcnoiiis 
at a négative deed in the disposition, or the motives, or the circum- 
stances. It mtist assign to a secondar; rank of importance the bio- 
graphical factor -which contains the origin of the deed and the cir- 
cumstances of a mitigating- character, and it must consider first of 
all the deed in itself. It h quite atherwîâe with the educator ; for ):e 
deals with human beings who are relatively undeveloped, and who 
are onlj growing toward responsibilit]'. So long as they are stQl 
■under the care of a toacher, the responsibility of their deed belongs 
in part to liim. If we confound these two standpoints on which pun- 
ishment is admiuistered, that of the state and that of education, we 
work much evil, 

[Corrective punishment seeks solely the improvement of the 
delinquent ; retributive punishment under statute laws seeks 
only the return of the deed npon the doer ; i, e., to satisfy the 
clainia of jiifitice. Hogei, in his " Pliilosophy of History," in 
speaking of state punishments in China, drew this distinction 
and pointed out its significance.] 

§ 40. Fnnifibment as a negation of a negation, con- 
sidered as an educational means, can not be determined, 
aa to ita application, by mere reference to the deed, bnt 
must always bo modified by the peculiarities of the in- 
dividual offender and by the other circumstances. Its 
administration calls for tlie exercise of the ingenuity and 
tact of the educator. 

[Punishment should be regidated, not by abstract rules, but in 
view of the particular case and its attending circumstances, for 
the reason that it is for correction and not for retribution, 
Eetributivo punishment need only consider the magnitude of 
the offense.] 

§ 41. Generally spealiing, we must talte iuto consid- 
eration the sex and the age : (1) some kind of corporal 
punishment is most suitable for children, (2) isolation 
for older boys and girls, and (3) punisbment 'based ou 
the sense of honor for yomig men and women. 
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[Sex and age of papil should be regarded in prescribing the 
mode and dcgrca of punisbinent. Corporal punishmeut is best 
pupils who are very immature in mind ; wlien thoy are more 
developed they may be punished by any imposed restraint upon 
their tree-wills which will isohite them Iroia tJie ordinary roa- 
tine followed by tlieir fuUow-pupilB. (Dppriîation ot the right 
to do as others do is a wholesome species of punishment for 
those old or mature enough to feel its effects, for it tends to 
secure respect for the regular taslia by elevating them to the 
rank of rights and privileges.) For young men and women, the 
punishmeat should be of a kind that is based on a Bcnso of 
honor. This distinction by Bosenlcranz is very important. It 
is based on Hegel's distinction alluded to above (g 39) of correct- 
ive from Tttribuiiit punishment. In cities, suspension of the 
pnpil from school, and his transfer to another school on resto- 
ration, is one of the most effective means ever devised for devel- 
oping in the pupil a self-control that secures good behavior 
without resort to corporal puniahmont.* 

§ 42. (1) Corporal punishment is tlie prodaction of 
physical pain, generally by whipping, and this kind of 
punishment, provided always tliat it is not too often ad- 
ministered or with nndue severity, is the kindest method 
of dealing with willful defiance, with obstinate careless- 
ness, or with a really perverted will, so long or so often 
as the higher perception is closed against appeal. The 
imposing of other physical punishment, e. g., that of 
depriving the pupil of food, partakes of cruelty. The 
view which sees in the rod tlte panacea f for all the 
teacher's embarrassments is reprehensible, but equally 
BO is the false sentimentality which assumes that the 
dignity of humanity is affected by a blow given to a. 

* " Heport of St. Louis PuWic Schools for ISVS-'Ï*," pp. 200-202, 
\ " Although Orbilisia is ropiohunaibla," soys Eosenhracz, reffening to 
I tha flogging BohoolmtiBter of Horace : " Mciuiai que plagoeuta milii porvo 
Oibiiiam Jictare" (bo, Carmino). Hor. Ep., S, ], 71, 
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child, and confounds self-eoneeioua humanity with child- 
humanity, to which a blow ie the most natural form of 
reaction, when all other forms of influence have failed. 

The fully-grown man ought never to be whipped, because this 
kind ot punishment reduces him to the level of the chile], and, when 
it becomes barbarous, to that of a. brute animal, and so is absolutely 
degrading to him. In the English schools the rod is much used. It 
a pupil o( the first class be put back into the second at Eton, he, 
alUiough before exempt from Aog'giDg, becomes liable to it. But 
however necessary this system of flogging may be in the diseiplinc of 
the schools of the English aristocracy, flogging in the English army 
is a shameful thing for the free people of Great Britain, 

[Corporal punishment should be properly administered by 

means of the rod, subduing willful de&unca by the application of 

§ 43. (2) By isolation we remove the ofEender tem- 
porarily and locally from the society of his fellows. 
The boy or girl left alone, in abstract independence, cut 
off from all companionship, suffers from a sense of help- 
lessness. The time paesoB heavily, and soon he is very 
anxious to be allowed to return to tlie company of par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, teachers, and fellow-popUs. 

To leave a child entirely to himself without any supervision, even 

one shuts him up in a dark room, is us mistaken a practice as to 

ive a few together without supervision, as is sometimes dune when 

they are kept after school ; in such situations they give the freest 

rein to their childish wantonness and commit the wildest pranks. 

[Isolation mokes the pupil realize a sense ot his dependence 
upon human society, and of his need for the constant expression 
of this dependence by co-operation in the common tasks. Pupils 
should not be shut up in a dark room, nor removed from the 
personal supervision of the teacher. (To shut up two or more 
in a room without supervision is not isolation, but association ; 
only it is association for mischief, and not for study.) (All good 
behavior that is not founded on fear must take its rise in a sense 
of honor. Corporal putlishmcnt degrades the man or the youth 
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s arrived at a. sense of honor. In comtnunitiea where 
chOdran acquire this sense at a vory early age, corpora! punish- 
ment shonld bo dispensed with altogether, and punislinieuls re- 
sorted to that dcTclop a sense of resporsibility by rftUBing the 
culprit to leel the effect ot his deeds in depriving him of privi- 
leges common to aU good pupils.)] 

■ § 44, (3) This way of isolating a cHld docs not prop- 
erly toTicli his sense of honor, and is Boon forgotten, bé- 
casse it relates to only one side of liis conduct. It is 
quite different from punishment based on the sense of 
honor, which, in a formal maimer, shuts the youth ont 
from social participation beeatise he has attacked the prin- 
ciple which holds society together, and for this reason can 
no longer be subsumed under its generality (i. e., allowed 
to participate in the society of hia fellows). Honor is the 
recognition of one individual by others as their equal. 
Through his transgression, or it may be his misdemeanor, 
he has simply lost his equality with them, and in so far 
has separated himself from them, so Uiat his banishment 
from their society is only the outward expression of the 

Ireal isolation which he himself has brought to pass in 
his inner nature, and which he by means of his negative 
act only betrayed to the ontcr world. Since the ptrn- 
iahment founded on the sense of honor affects the whole 
ethical man and mates a lasting impression upon his 
memory, extreme caution is necessary in its application 
lest a permanent injury be inflicted upon the character. 
The idea of his perpetual continuance in disgrace, de- 
stroys in a man all aspiration for improvement. 
Within the family this feeling ot honor can not lie so actirely 
developed, becanse every member of it is bound to every other im- 
mediately by natural ties, and hence is equal to every other. Within 
its sacred circle, he who lnut tisolutcd himseli is still beloved, though 
it may be through tears, Dowever bad may be the deed he has com- 
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mitted, he is seTer given up, bnt the doepcet sympathy ia felt lor hin 
because be is still brother, Mher, etc. But first iu the ix-liition of 
one family with another, anil still more in the relation of an 
Tiiluiil with any institution which is founded not on natural ties, but 
is set oTsr against him aa an entirely independent existence, this feel- 
ing of honor appears. In the sc^hool, and in the matter of ranks and 
honors in a school, this is Tery important 

[Punishment based on the sense of honor may or may not 
be based on isolation. It implies a degree of maturity oi 
part of the pupiL Through his offense the pupil has destroyed 
his equality with bia fellows, and has in reality, in his inmost 
nature, isolated himself from them. Corporal punishment is ex- 
ternal, but it maybe accompanied with a keen sonso of dishonor. 
Isolation atso may, to a pupil who is sensitive to honor, be a 
severe blow to self-respect. But a punishment founded entirely 
on the sense of honor would be wholly internal, and have no ex- 
ternal discomfort attached to it. He who " attacks the principle 
that holds society together," by doing things that tend to de- 
stroy that social union, should be excluded from it or " not sub- 
sumed under its generality." Social union is a common bond, 
a general condition, or a participation, B^ularity, punctu^ty, 
silence, attention, and industry, are indisptensable for the associ- 
ated e&ort of the school, and the pupil who persistently violates 
these conditions should be isolated from the school.] 

§ 45. It ia important to consider well tliis gradation of 
puniahment — which, etarting with physical pain, which 
appeals to the aensee, passea through the external tele- 
ology (appeal to external motives) of temporary isolation 
up to the idealism (appeal to one's ideal) of the sense of 
honor — both in relation to the different ages at which 
they are appropriate and to the training wldch they 
bring with them. Every ponishment must be consid- 
ered merely as a means to some end, and, in so far, as 
tRinsitory. The pupil must always be deeply eonseious 
that it is very painful to his instructor to be obliged to 
punish him. This pathos of another's solicitude for his 
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cure, which he perceives in the mien, in the tone of the 
voice, in the heGitation with which the punialiment ia 
administered, will become a pnrif jing fire for his soul. 
[Tho nocesaity of carefully adapting the ponishment to tho 
age and maturity of the pupil renders it the most diflleult imrt 
of the teacher's duties. It is essential that tho air and mauner 
of the teacher who punishes should be that of one who acts from 
a seuse of paiufui duty, and not from any delight in being the 
cause of suffering. Not personal likes and dislikes, but the ra- 
tional iioeoBsit.y which is otot teacher and pupil alike, eausea the 
infliction of pain on the pupih] 
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THE LIMITB OF EDUOATIOS. 

§ 46. As respecta its form, éducation reaches its lim- 
its with the idea of pnnishment, because this is the ef- 
fort to conqner the negative reality (i. e., the resistance 
which it meets in the pupil's opposition) and to make it 
conformable to its pofiitive idea. But the general limits 
of education are fonnd in the idea of its function, which 
is to faflhion the individual into theoretical and practical 
rationality. The authority of the educator at last be- 
comes imperceptible, and it passes over into advice and 
example, and obedience changea from blind conformity 
to free gratitude and attachment. Individuality wears 
off its roug^ edgt-fi, and is transfigured into the univer- 
sality and necessity of reason without losing in this pro- 
cess its personal identity. "Work becomes enjoyment, 
and he finds his play in a change of activity. The 
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youth takes possession of himself, and can he left to I 

himself. M 

There arc two widely differing views with rogiiril to the limita I 

ot education. One lays great stress on the weakness of the pupil and ■ 

tlie [lower □[ the teucher. AcL-ordhis; to this viow, education has for I 

its province the entire formation of the youth. The despotism of I 
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its province the entire formation of the youth. The despotisii 
tliis view often manifests itself, where large nambera are to be edu- 
cated together, and with very nndesirable results, because it assnmefl 
that the individual pupil is only a specimen of the whole, as if the 
school were a great factory where each piece of goods is to be stamped 
esaetly like all the rest. Individuality is reduced by the tyranny of 
such despotism to one uniform level tiU all originality is destroyed, 
aa in cloisters, barracks, and orphan asylums, where only one indl- 
Tidual Bccms to exist. There is a kind of pedagogy, also, which fan- 
cies tliat one con thrash into or out of the individual pupil what one 
wilL This may bo called a superatilioua belief in the power of edu- 
cation. The opposite estremo ia skeptical, and advances tho policy 
which lets alone and docs nothing', urging that individuality is uncon- 
querable, and that often the most careful and far-sighted education 
fails of reaching its aim in so far as it is opposed to the nature of the 
youth, and that this indiiidualityhas made of no avail all efforts to- 
■werd the obtaining of any end which was opposed to it. This view 
of the fruitlessncss of all educational efforts engenders on indiffer- 
ence toward it which would leave, as a result, only a sort of vegeta- 
tion of individuality growing at hap-hazard. 

[Punishment is the final topic considered under the head of 
^ Form of Education," and it introduces us to the nest topic, 
"The Limits of Education," In the act of punishment, tho 
teacher abandons tho legitimate province ot education, which 
seeks to moke tho pupil rational or obedient to what is rejison- 
ablo, as a habit, and from bis own frce-wilL The pupil is pun- 
ished in order that ho may be laade to conform to the rational, 
by the application of constraint. Another will is substituted for 
the pupil's, and good behovior is produced, but not by tho pu- 
pil's free act. In disobedience and in the occasion for the use 
of punishment accordingly education encounters its negative 
limit — the limit that excludes it and refuses to receive it. While 
education finds a negative limit in punishment, it finds a posi- 
tive limit in the accomplishment of its legitimate object, which 
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ris the emantipation o( the pupil from the stato of imboeility, 
as rifgards mental and moral aeLf-control, into tho abilily to 
direct himsall rationally. The school has done its work and is 
ni) longer needed. When the pnpil hua acquired the discipline 
which enables him to direct his studies properly, and to control 
hia inelinntiona in such a manner as to pursue his work regular- 
ly, the teacher is superfluous for him— he becomes his own teach- 
er. There may be two extreme views on this subject — the one 
tending toward the negative estreme of requiring the teacher to 
do everything for the pnpil, substituting bis will for that of the 
pupil, and the other view tending ta the positive cstrerao, and 
leaving everything to the pupil, even before hia will is trained 
into habits of aelf-oontrol, or hia mind provided with the neces- 
sary elementary branches requisite for the prosecution of further 
study.] 
§ 47. (1) The first limit of education ia a auhjeetive 

§one, a limit found in the individuality of the youth. 
This is a definitive (ùiBurmountable) limit. Whatever 
does not exist in this individuality as a possibility can 
not be developed from it. Education can only lead and 
assist ; it can not create. "What Nature lias denied to a 
man, education can not give him any more than it ia 
able, on the other hand, to annihilate entirely his origi- 
nal gifts, although it ia ti-uo that his talents may be sap- 
pressed, distorted, and measurably deatroyed- But the 
decision of the question in what the real essence of any 
one's individuality eoueigta can never be made with cer- 
tainty till he has left behind him his years of develop- 
»ment, because it is then only that he first arrives at the 
conseioosnoss of his entire self; besides, at this time, 
many superficial acquirements will drop off ; and on the 
other hand, talents, long slumbering and unsuspected, 
may first make their appearance. Whatever has been 
forced upon a child in opposition to his individuality, 
whatever has been only driven into him and has lacked 
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receptivity on liis part or a domand for eoltivatiou, ro- 
mains attaclicd to hie being only as an external orna- 
ment, a parasitical outgrowth wliich eniecblcs bis own 
proper cbaractcr. 

Wo musit distingnish from that falao tendency which arises 
thi'oiigli n misundi^ratanding oi the limit of ladividtiality, the alTecta- 
liuii of cbildron and young persons who often suppose, when they see 
modela Dnishcd And roinpleto in grown persons, that they themselves 
are endowed by Nature with tha power to develop into the same. 
Whun they gee a reality which corrosponda to their own possibility, 
tlie iinlicip&tion of a like or a similar attainment moves them to an 
imitution of it as a model personality. This may be sometimes cai- 
riod so for as to bo disagreeable or ridiculous, but should not bo too 
strongly censured, bcoause it springs from a positive striving after 
culture, and needs only proper direction. 

[The subjeotire limit of eâucation (on the negative side) is 

to bo found in the individuality of the pupil — the limit to hia 

nntural cnpHoity.] 

§ 4S, (3) Ths eecond or objective limit of educa- 
tion lies in the means wliich can bo appropriated for it. 
Tliat the talent for a certain culture shall be present is 
certainly tlie first thing ; but the cultivation of this tal- 
ent is the second, and no loss neeessary. But liow much 
cultivation can bo ^vcn to it extensively and intensively 
depends upon the means used, and these again are con- 
ditioned by the material resources of tlie family to 
which one belongs. Tho greater and more valuable the 
means of culture which are found in a family, tho greater 
is the immédiate advantage which tho culture of each 
one haa at the start. "With regard to many of the arts 
and sciences this limit of education is of great signifi- 
cance. But the means alone arc of no avail. The finest 
educational apparatus will produce no fi-uit where cor- 
responding talent is wanting, while on the other Land 
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talent often accomplishes incredible feats with very lim- 
ited means, and, if the way is only once open, makes o£ 
itself a center of attraction which draws to itself with 
magnetic power the necessary means. The moral cultr 
nre of each one is, however, fortunately from its very 
nature, out of the reach of each dependence. 

In considGring the limit made by individuality wo recognize the 
sido of truth in thnt indiSerence which considers cdacation entirely 
mperflupns, and in considering the itieaQS ot culture we 6nd the 
truth in the other extreme, that of pedagogical despotism, which fan- 
cies that it can command whutoTer culture it choosca for any one 
Trithont regard to his indiyiduallty. 

[The objective limit to education lies in the amount of time 
that the person may devote to his training. It, therefore, de- 
pends largely upon wealth, or other fortunate circumatnnces.] 
I 49. (3) Finally, the abmlute limit of education 
ÎB the time when the youth has apprehended the prob- 
lem which he has to solve, has learned to know the 
means at his disposal, and has acquired a certain facil- 
ity in using them. The end and aim of education is 
the émancipation of the youth. It strives to make him 
eelf-dependent, and as soon as he Laa become so it 
wishes to retire and leave to him the sole responsibiUty 
for his actions. To treat the youth after he has passed 
this point of time still as a youth, contradicts the very 
idea of education, which idea finds its fulfillment in 
the attainment of this state of maturity by the pupC 
Since tlic completion of education cancels the original 
inequality between the educator and the pupil, nothing 
is more oppressing, nay, revolting to the latter than to 
be excluded by a continued state of dependence from 
the enjoyment of the freedom which he has earned. 

The opposite of this estrtmo, wliich protriicts education beyond 
Its prowler time and produces this state of inward revolt, is the undue 
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hastening of the emancipation. — The question irhether one is pre- 
pared for freedom has been often opened in politics. When anj poo- 
ph) have gone so far as to ask this question themselves, it is no longer 
a question whether that people are prepared for it, for without the 
consciousnitss of freedom this question would nevor have occurred to 

[The absolute limit o( education is the positive limit (see g id), 
bejond which the jouth passes into freedom from the school, as 
a nocussary tnstnimentality for further culture.] 
§ 50. Although teaehera must now leave the youth 
free, the necessity o£ further culture for him still re- 
maina. But it will no longer come directly through 
them. Their prearranged, pattern-making work is now 
supplanted by self-education. Each eketehea for him- 
self an ideal to which in his life ho seeks to approximate 
every day. 

In the work of self-culture one friend can help another by advice 
and example ; but he can not educate, for education presupposes in- 
equality of acquirement and authority. — The necessities of human 
nature produce societies in which equals seek to influence each other 
in a iKMlagogical way, since th^ establish certain grades or ordera 
based on steps of culture They presuppose education in the ordi- 
nary sense. But they wish to bring about education in a higher 
sense, and tlierefore they veil the last form of their ideal in the mys- 
tery of secrecy. — To one who lives on contented with himself and 
without the impulse toward self -culture, unless his unconcern springs 
from his belonging to a savago state of society, the Germans give 
the. name of Philistine, and he is always repulsive to the stndent 
who is intoxicated with an ideaL 

[The prearranged pattern-making work of tha school is now 
done, but self -education may and should go on indeSnitely, and 
will go on it the education of the school has really arrived at îtâ 
" absolute limit " — L e., has fitted the pnpil for self-education. 
Emancipation from the school does not emanciiiatc one from 
learning through his fellow-men. Man's spiritual life is one 
depending upon co-operation with his fellow-men. Each must 
avail himself of the experience of his tcllow-men, and in turn 
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Gommnnicate his own experience to the common fund of the 
race. Thus each lires the life of the whole, and all liye for 
each. School-education gires the pupil the instrumentalities 
with which to enable him to participate in this fund of experi- 
ence — this common life of the race. After school-education 
comes the still more valuable education, which, howerer, with- 
out the school, would be in a great measure impossible.] 
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r INTRODUCTION". 

g 51. EDUOiTTON in general consista in the develop- 
P ment in man of his inborn theoretical and practical ra- 
tionality ; it takes on the form of labor, which changes 
that state or condition, which appears at first only as a 
mere thought, into a fixed habit, and transfigures in- 
dividuality into a worthy humanity. Education ends 
in that emancipation of the youth which places him on 
his own feet. The special elements which form the 
concrete content of all education in general are the life, 
cognition, and will of man. Without life mind has no 
phenomenal reality ; without cognition, no genuine — 
L a, conscious^will ; and without will, no self-confirma- 
tion of life and of cognition. It is true that these three 
elements are in real existence inseparable, and contina- 
ally exhibit their interdependence. But none the less 
on tliis account do they themselves prescribe their own 
Buceession, and they have a relative and periodical as- 
cendency over each other. In infancy, up to the fifth 
or sixth year, the purely physical development takes the 
precedence; childhood ia the time of learning, in a 
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proper eense, an act by wtieh tlie child gains for him- 
self the picture of the world, such as mature minds, 
through experience and ineight, have painted it ; and, 
finally, youth is the transition period to practical activity, 
to whidi the self-determinntion of tho will must give 
the first impulse. 

[Education is tho derelopment of reason ianate in mnn — 
theoretical as intellect, practical as will-power. It is a labor 
that changes an ideal into a real, making what is potential into 
Bi\ aetual ; transfiguring the " natural " man, so to speak, into a 
spiritual nan. Education forms "habits." It deTelopa ideal 
human nature into real human nature by means of this forma- 
tion of habits. (Plaf differs from labor in thi^ that it does not 
seek to transform an ideal into a real, but to make a semblance 
of contradiction between the ideal and real; it makes a reality 
seem to be what it is not.) There are three sjiecjal éléments in 
man, each of which needs education ; these are life (bodily or- 
ganisra), cognition (knowing faculty or iiiteOeet), and will To 
some extent there is a succession of periods based on this dis- 
tinction: (1) the period of nurture, lasting till the Bixthyear, 
or during Infoncy, in which tho education of the body is more 
important than the éducation of the mind; (3) the period of 
the school, lasting through childhood — say to fourteen years — 
in which general or intellectual education is most important ; (S) 
the period of youth — from fourteen to eighteen — in which the 
most important education is the specializing of the practical ap- 
plication of knowledge and strength to particular forms of duty, 
hence will-education. While these periods are thus distin- 
guished by the relative importance of the thrM different digei- 
plines, it is essential that no one of these disciplines shall Be 
neglected in any period.] 

§ 53. The classification of the special elements of 
education is hence very simple: (t) the physicfd, (2) 
the intellectiial, (3) the practical (in the sense of will- 
education), We sometimes apply to these the words 
orthobiotica, didactics, and pragmatics. 
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JEaUietio training constitutes only an clement of intellectual 
I education, just as social, moral, and reli^ouB training form uleracnts 
I' rf praetieal (Or will) education. But because these latter elements 
1 themselrea with the action of the individual upon the ex- 
I' temal world, the name "pragmatica" is appropriate. In this sphere, 
education (PSdagogik) should coincide with politics, ethics, and re- 
li^on. But it is distin^ished from them through the skill with 
which it puts into practice tJic problems of the other two (life and 
cognition). The scientific arrangement of these ideas must therefore 
show that the former, aa the more abstract, constitutes the condition, 
and the latter, b£ the more concrete, the ground of the former, which 
is presupposed ; and in consequence of this it is itself their prinoipla 
and telcologicol presupposition, just as in man the «"ill presupposes 
the cognition, and cognition life; while, at the same time, life, in a 
L deeper sense, must presuppose cognition, and cognition will. 

[The classification in pedagogics is based on the distinction 
of the three elements in man that require education : (1) Physi- 
cal (correct living = orthobiotics) ; (3) intellectual (correct pei^ 
coiving, knowing, and thinking = didactics) ; (3) practical (cor- 
rect action, proper habits = pragmatica), .31sthetie training, or 
the sense for the appreciation and production of the beantiCul, 
falls, in a threefold division, into the second — into theoretia 
education. Social, moral, and religious training belong to the 
third division, as they concern the will and its utterance in deeds. 
" Pragmatics " signifies the doctrine of human deeds, and in- 
cludes the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, (There may 
be defined a fivefold system of education, basing the distinction 
on the institntions of cÎTÎlization : (a) Nurtnro = the education 
of the famOy ; (b) the school, or education intfl the convention- 
alities of intelligence ; (c) the art, trade, or profession that forms 
the vocation in life = the education of civil society ; (d) the 
political education into citizenship, resulting from obedience to 
laws and participation in making and sustaining them ; (c) re- 
ligious education. These five forms of education depend on (a) 
the family, (b) the school, (c) civil society, (d) the State, (o) 
the Chureh. The school is properly a transition between the 
family and civil society, and forms the institution of education 
par excàlenee. Hence, while education, very properly, is defined 
so as to include all of iiuman life, there is a period Epccially 
thnractorizetl as " education" wliioh transpires in the school, a 
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special institution that partakes ot the character of the family 
on the one hand, and of civil society on the other. In the school, 
of course, there ahould bo some attention paid t« at] spheres of 
education, but its main business should be the acquisition " of 
the picture of the world sucL as mature minds throngh oiperi- 
once and insight have painted it " (^see g SI sear the cud), or, in 
other words, conventional items of information, insights into 
laws and principles, and the elementary processes of their com- 
bination. This makes the " view of the world " which each 
civilized human being is supposed to possess. It is important 
to know the exact province of the school, and to see that it is 
only one of the Ave forms of education that civilization provides 
for man. Huch of the carping criticism leveled against schools, 
in times of financial distress or general social depression, ia 
based on the assumption that the province of the school is aS 
education instead of a small but very important fraction of iL 
The school may do its shore ot correct education, but it can not 
correct the effects of neglect of family nnrtnr*, nor insure its 
youth against evil that will follow if civil society furnishes no 
steady employment, no opportunity for settled industry, and 
the state no training into consciousness of higher manhood by 
its just laws, and by offering to the citizen a participation in 
the political process of legislation and administration, cai^fnlly 
guarding its forms so that its politics does not furnish a train- 
ing in corruption. Nor can the school insure the future of its 
pupils unless the Church does its part in the education of the 
individuals of the community.) " The scientific arrangement of 
these ideas" — L e., life, intellect, and will — "must show that the 
former, as more abstract, ooDstituto the conditions "— i e-, life 
is the condition of intellect, and hotti intellect and life the con- 
ditions of will — while "the latter, as more concrete, are the 
ground of the former "— i e^ intellect is the ground of life, or, 
in other words, its final cause, and so will is the ground and 
final cause of intellect. Intellect contains all that life eontams, 
and much more — namely; Whtie life realizes its totality of spe- 
cies only in many individuals, and each individual is a partial 
and special half of the species as male or female, the intellect 
as consciousness is subject and object in one, and each indi- 
vidual intellect is potentially the entire species — each thinking 
bemg can think all the thoughts of tlie greatest thinkers of the 
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race. So, will contains all that intellect contains, and n 
Far what ia potential in intellect (Iho identity of Bubjcct and 
object of thought) is real in the will. The will mnltes objœtive 
its internal subjective forms, and in its highest ethical activity 
it bocomes conscious freedom.^ 
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g 53. The art of living rightly Ib based npon a com- 
I prehension of the process of life. Life is the restless 
[ dialectic process which ceaselessly transforms the inor- 
ganic into the organic, and at the same time prodnces 
' the inoi^nic, and separates from itself whatever part 
of its food has not been assimilated, and that which has 
become dead and burned ont. The organism is healthy 
when it corresponds to this idea of the dialectic process 

I of a life which moves up and down, inward and out- 
ward ; of formation and reformation ; of oi^;aiiizing and 
disorganizing. All the rules for physical education, or 
of hygiene, are derived from this conception, 
[The rules of hygiene are derived from an msight into the 
tirofold process of assimilation and elimination which goes on 
in the living organism with relation to the inorganic substances 
which it uses.] 
§ 54. It follows from this that ihe change of the 
relatively inorganic to the organic is going on not only 
in the organism as a whole, but also in its every organ 
and in every part of every organ ; and that the organic, 
as soon as it Las attained its highest point of energy, is 
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again degraded to the inorganic and thrown ont. Every 
cell baa its Iiistory. Activity is, therefore, not contra- 
dictory to the organism, but favors in it the natural 
progressive and regressive metamorphosis. Tliie process 
can go on harmoniously — that is, the organism can be in 
health— only when not merely the whole organism, but 
each special organ, is allowed, after its productive activ- 
ity, the corresponding rest and recreation necessary for 
its self-renewal. "We have this periodicity exemplified 
in wakiug and sleeping, also in exhalation and inhalation, 
excretion and taking in of material. "When we have 
discovered the relative antagonism of the organs and 
their periodicity, we have found the secret of the peren- 
ni^ renewal of life. 

[Perpetual change goes on in the living organism, converting 
the inorganic into organic tissne and then reconverting it. This 
alternation is the basis of the demand for the alternation of pro- 
ductive activity with rest and reereation in the whole physical 
system.] 

§ 55. Fatigue makes its appearance when any organ, 
or the organism in general, is denied time for the return 
movement into itself and for renovation. It is possible 
for some one organ, without injury, as if isolated, to 
exercise a great and long-continued activity, even to the 
point of fatigue, while the other organs rcfit ; as, e. g., 
tlie Inugs, in speaking, while the other parts are quiet ; 
on the other hand, it is not well to speak and run at the 
same time. The idea that one can keep the organism 
in better condition by inactivity ia an error which rests 
npon a mechanical view of life. Equally false ia the 
idea that health depends upon the quantity and excel- 
lence of the food; without the force to assimilate it, 
poison rather than nourishment. Tnie strength 
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I Kriseë only from activity. [Mention of works on hy- 
I gieno liere is omitted in this translation.] 

[Fatigue defined. It may occur with tho whole iirgdnism or 
with a part. The idea that total rest ia health; is a misappre- 
hension. The organism requires alternation of rest and Hctivity, 
which alternation itself is activity because it is change. Hence, 
" true strength arisos only from uctivity,"] 
^ 56. Physical education, as it concerns the repairing, 
■ the motor, or the nervoos activities, is divided into (1) 
dietetics, (2) gymnastics, (3) sexnal education. In real 
life these activities are scarcely separable, but for the 
sake of exposition we mnst consider them apart. In the 
regular development of the hiunan being, moreover, the 
repairing system has a relative precedence to the motor 
Bystem, and the latter to the sesual maturity. But edu- 
cation can treat of these ideas only ivith reference to 
the infant, the child, and the youth. 

^^^B [Phj^ical education treats of (a) the repairing activité'' or nu- 

^^B tritioD, (b) the motor or museular activity, and (c'.) the nervous 

^^^^ activit/, OS far as they euncera children and youth, 

^^F % 57. Dietetics is the art of sustaining the normal 

^^B repair of the organism. Since this organism is, in the 

^^^ concrete, an inlividual one, the general principles of 

dietetics must, in their manner of application, vary with 

the sex, the age, the temperament, the occupation, and 

the other conditions of the iudlvidual. Education as a 
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Bcience can only go over its general principles, and theso 
can be named briefly. If we attempt to speak of de- 
tails, we fall easily into triviality. So very important 
to the whole life of man ia the proper care of his physi- 
cal nature during the first stages of its development, 
that the science of education must not omit to enumer- 
ate the various sy^etems wliich difierent people, accord- 
ing to their time, locality, and culture, have made for 
themselves ; many, it is true, embracing some preposter- 
ous ideas, but in general never devoid of justification in 
their time. 

[Dietetics defined. Details hero are triTial.] 

[§§ 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, relating to diet, omitted. 
The following is a brief enmmary of the contents: 
§§ 58, 59, 60, 61, treat of food for infants. § 62, why 
children need much sleep. | 63 treats of clothing of 
children.] 

§ 64. Cleanliness is a virtue to which children should 
be accustomed for the sake of their phj-sical well-being, 
aa well as because, in a moral poiut of view, it is of the 
greatest significance. CleanHness will not endure that 
things shall be deprived of their proper individuality 
through the elemental chaos. It retains each as distin- 
guished from every other. While it makes necessary 
to man pure air, cleanliness of surroundings, of clothing, 
and of his body, it develops in him a sense by which 
he perceives accurately the particular limits of being in 



[Cleanliness means " a place for everything and everythinE in 
it» place." To take a thing out of its proper relations is to " de- 
prive it of its proper individuality," and in an " elemental eliaos " 
everything has lost its proper relations to other things, and has 
no longer any nso or fitness in its existence,] 
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CHAPTER III. 

(e.) gymnastics. 
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65. Gymnastics is tJie art of tlie normal tmining 
of the muscular eyatem. The volontary muscles, wMch 
are regulated by the nerves of the brain, in distiuctioiL 
from the involuntary autonaatic muscles depending on 
the spinal cord, while they are the means of man's inter- 
course with the external world, at the same time react 
upon the automatic musclea in digestion and sensation. 
Since the movement of tho muscular fibera consists in 
the alternation of contraction and expansion, it folloïre 
that gymnastics must bring about a change of movement 
which shall both contract and expand tho muscles. 

[Oymnasliea. — T!ie voliintsTy and inToIuntary muEple» distin- 
guished : the Toluntary muscles form tho means of communica- 
tion with the external world, and also react on the automatio 
functions of digestion, sensation, etc. Gymnastics seeks to de* 
velop the Toluntaty muscles in a normal manner, and through, 
these indirectly to aJect tavorably tho doyclopmont of the other 
bodily systems and processes^ 

§ 66. The system of gymnastic exercise of any na- 
tion corresponds always to its mode of fighting. So long 
as this consists in the personal etrnggle of a hand-to-hand 
contest, gymnastics will seek to increase as much as 
possible individual strength and adroitness. As soon as 
the far-reaching missiles projected from fire-arms be- 
come the center of all the operations of war, the indi- 
vidual is lost in a body of men, out of which he emerges 
only relatively in sharp-shooting, in the charge, in close 
contests, and in the retreat. Because of this incorponi. 
tion of the individual in the one great whole, and because 
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of tte resalting unimportance of personal daring, gym- 
nastics can never again be what it was in ancient times. 
Sesides this, the aubjectiveness of the modem spirit is 
too great to allow it to devote bo much attention to the 
care of the body, or bo much time to the admiration of 
its beauty, as was given by the Greeks. 

The Turner societiea and Turner-halls in Germany belong to 
ttio period of sttbjeelive enthusiasm o( the German student piipula- 
tiun, and had a political signiGcance. At present, thej have been 
brought back to their proper place as an ednuational means, and 
they are of great value, especially in large cities. Among the mountr 
ains, and in rural districts, npeeiai arrangements for bodily exercise 
are less necessaty, for the matter takes care of itself. The situation 
and the instinct for play help to foster it. In great cities, however, 
the houses are often destitute of halls or open places where the .chil- 
dren can take exercise in their leisure moments. In these cities, 
therefore, there must be some gymnastic hall where the sense of fel- 
lowship may be developed. Gymnastics are not so essential for 
girls. In its place, dancing is EufBcicnt, and gymnastic exercise 
should be employed for them onlj' where there esists any special 
weakness or deformity, when it may bo used as a restorative or pre- 
servative. They are not to become Amazons. The boy, on the con- 
trary, needs to acquire the feeling of good-fellowship. It is true 
that the school develops this in a measure, but not fully and simply, 
becaose in school the standing of the boy is determined through his 
intellectual ambition. The college youth will not take much inter- 
est in special gymnastics unless he can gain distinction la it. £un- 
ning, leaping, climbing, and lifting, are too tame for their more 
mature spirits. They can take a lively int^rost only in the exorcises 
which have a warlike character. With the Pnissians, and some otlicr 
Gorman states, gymnastic training is provided for in the miljtarf 
training. 

[Gymnastics affected by the national military drill. Tlio an- 
cient tribes and nations found special bodily training indispen- 
sable to success in war, and even to national prcserration. Gun- 
powder and improved fire-arms have almost rcudorcd gymnas- 
tics obsolete — the successful a.rmj', other things oqnal, being the 
one composed of men thoroughly disciplined in manœuvres, and 
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possessed individuallj of tact and versatility necessary to ma- 
nipulate the destructive fire-Brms now used. Tlie Grueks (see 
304-310) paid so mucli attention to pure gymnastics because 
they worsbi|N;il tlie beautiful as the highest maoifestation of the 
divine, and therefore looked upon their own physical perfection 
OS the highest object of life. The favorite exercises with our 
students are boating, ball-playing, bicycle-riding, etc, rather 
than boxing, fencing, wrestling, and "exercises whieh have a 
warlike character," as lioscnkranz enumerated them in 1840.] 
§ C7. The fundamental idea of gymnaatics must al- 
ways be that the spirit shall rule over its body and make 
this an energetic and docile servant of its will. Strength 
and adroitness must nnite and become confident skill. 
Strength, carried to its extreme, produeeB the atlileto ; 
adroitness, to its extreme, the acrobat. Education must 
avoid both. All gigantic strength, as well as acrobatic 
skill, fit only for display, must be discouraged and so too 
must be the idea of teaching gymnastics with the motive 
of utUity ; e, g., that by swimming one may save his life 
when he falls into the water, etc. Among other things, 
ntility may also be a consequence ; but the principle in 
general must always be the necessity of the spirit of 
subjecting its bodily organism to the condition of a per- 
fect instrument, so that it may ever find it equal t(?tlio 
locution of its will. 

[OjTODastics, therefore, in modem times must aim chiefly at 
developing the body for the Bake of pliysiciU strength and en- 
durance, with a view to the dtmands of useful industry and 
mental culture on the t)odiIy health and vigor. Health requires 
hannonious development ; the exerciaea must develop the parts 
of the body so aa not to produce disproportion. The result of 
gymnastics is to give the mind control over the body as a whole 
— the will interpenetrates, as it -were, the various organs, and by 
this means the conscious mind can re-enforce the automatic 
functions of the t>ody; the will-power con ta a certain degree 



^^^E even wari] oS diwasp.] ^4 
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§ 68. Gymiiaatic exercises form a series from simple 
to compound. There seems to be so much arbitrari- 
ness in plays and games that it is always very agreeable 
to the mind to find, on nearer inspection, some rational 
order. The movements are (1) of the lower, (2) of the 
upper extremities; (3) of the whole body, with relative 
predominance, now of the upper, now of the lower ex- 
tremities. We distinguish, therefore, foot, arm, and 
trunk movements. 
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[Gymnastic es ercises classified: (1) of tho lower ejctremiUes: 
(a) walking, (b) niaaing, (c) leaping (including Tarieties and 
modifications, such as nâlking on stilts, skating, dancing, bal- 
ancing, bicycle-riding, etc.) ; (S) of tbe upper extremities: (a) 
lifting, (b) swinging, (c) throwing (including also the modifica- 
tions of climbing, carrying, pole and bar esercises, quoits, ball 
and nine-pin plajing, rowing, etc.) ; (3) of the whole body : (a) 
swimming, (b) riding, (c) fighting. Foot, arm, and trunk move- 
menta. Such games aa base-bull, and siicb athletic exorcise as 
rowing are iiniclieed as whole-body movements.] 

§ 69. (1) The first series of foot-movements is the 
most important, and conditions "the carriage of all the 
rest of the body. They are {a) walking ; (5) running ; 
(c) leaping: each of these being capable of modifica- 
tions, OS the high and the low leap, the prolonged and 
the quick run. Sometimes we give to these different 
names, according to the means used, as walking on 
stilts ; skating ; leaping with a staff, or by means of the 
bands, aa vaulting. Dancing is only the art of the 
graceful mingling of these movements. 

I The aeoond scries indndes the arm-move- 

I movements of the first 

^ swinging ; (c) throw- 

I BntD<^ onder lifting, 




I also climbing and carrying. Under tlirowing, come 
quoits, and ball-throwing, and nine-pin playing. All 
these movements are distinguished from each other, not 
only quantitatively but also qualitatively, in the position 
of the stretched and bent muscles; e. g., running in 
something different from quick walking. [Omission 
here of notes on books relating to the physiology of ex- 
ereiac] 
I g 11. (3) The third series, or that of movements of 
I the whole body, difEers from the preceding two, which 
prepare the way for it, in this, that it brings the organism 
into contact with an object, which it has to overcome 
through its own activity. This object ia sometimes 
an element, sometimes an animal, sometimes a man. 
Our divisions then are (a) swimming ; (J) riding ; (<^) 
fliiigle combat (fencing, boxing, wrestling, etc.). In 
swimming, one must conquer the yielding liquid by 
arm and foot movements. The resistance met on ac- 
count of currents and waves may be very great, but it 
is still tHat of a will-lcsa and passive object. But in 
riding in an has to deal with a self-willed being whose 
vitality calls forth not only his strength bnt also bia 

tinteUigence and courage. The movement is therefore 
very complicated, and the rider must be able perpetually 
to individualize his activity according to the eireum- 
Btances ; at the same time, he must give attention not 
only to the horse, bnt to the nature of the ground and 
the entire surroundings. But it is only in the struggle 
with men that gymnastics reaches its highest point, for 
in this man offers himself as a living antagonist to man 
and tbroatena him with danger. It is no longer the 
■^wntaneoug activity of an unreasoning existence ; it ia 
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the resistance and attack of intelligence itself with 
which he has to deal. Fencing, or single combat, is the 
trolj chivalrous exercise, and this maj be combined 
with horeemanship. 

In the single combat there is found also a qualitative grodalion, 
whence we have three BystomB ; {a) boxing and wrestling ; (6) fencing 
with sticks; and (c) rapier and broadsword fencing. In the first, 
which was cultivatod to its highest point among the Greeks, direct 
Immediateness niles. In the boiing of the English, a, sailor-like 
propensity of this nation, fighting with the ûats is stil! retained as a 
custom. Fencing with a stick is found among the French mechsD' 
ics, the so-called compagnons, ÏI«u often use the cane in their con- 
tests; it is a sort of roflaed dub. When wo use the sword or rapier, 
the weapon becomes deadly. The Soutliem Europeans cicel in the 
use of the rapier, the Germans in that of the broadsword. But the 
art of single combat is much degenerated, and the pistol-duel, 
through its increasing frec[uency, proves this degeneration. 

NoTK.— The pnmgrophB S Ï2-79, rolallog lo sexual cduoation, ore de- 
Hgned for parents mtiiei ttao for teacheis, the purent being the natural 
educator of cho family, and sexunl education itlating to the preservation and 
contûiuanee of the family. This chapter ia accordiiigly, for the most part, 
omitted here. It contains Judicioua reflections, invaluable to parents and 
guordjans.— jy . 
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CHAPTER IV, 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 

§ 80. Mens Sana in c<yrpore sano ia correct as a peda- 
gogical maxim, but false in the judgment of individual 
cases ; because it is possible, on the one hand, to have a 
healthy mind in an unhealthy body, and, on the other 
hand, an unhealthy mind in a healthy body. Neverthe- 
less, to strive after the harmony of soul and body is the 
material condition of all normal activity. The develop- 
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ment of intelligence presupposes physical health. Here 
we are to apeak of the science of the art of teaching, 
technically called " didactics." This had its presupposi- 
tion on the fiide of Nature, as was before seen, in physi- 
cal education, bnt in the sphere of mind it presappoees 
psychology and logic. Instruction implies considera- 
tions of psychology as well as of logical method. 

[Education Iiaa to note bodily conditions of the mind, and to 
prescribe methods of physical training. It boa more especially 
to note also the nature of mind and comptehend tlie science of 
psychology, and prescribe the methods ol developing the seveml 
powerâ of the mind. It has aJso to study logic in order to maa- 
ter the proper arrangement o£ studies and fho order o( teaching 
the seveml topics belonging under each study.] 

(«) The Psyohological Presupposition. 
I 81. In a complete system of philosophy, didactieB 
conld refer to the conception of mind which would 
hare there been unfolded in psychology ; and it must 
appear as a defect in scientific method if psychology, or 
at least the conception of the theoretical mind, has to be 
treated again within the science of education. We must 
take something for granted. Psychology, then, will here 
be consulted no further than is requisite to place on a 
Eure basis the educational function which relates to it. 

[Psychology, as a science, is unfolded within the philosophy 
of spirit as an antecedent presupposition ol the science of ethics 
(nhich forms the third part of the science of spirit, see analysis 
and commentary to g 1, pages 4, 5, of this work). Hence the 
philosophy of education, which belongs to ethics (or social sci- 
ence), presupposes psychology, and in its proper place in nn 
entire system might refer to it as already established. Here, in 
treatingof iutellectual education, we must give an outline of psy- 
chology.] 
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§ 82. To edacation the conception of attention ia 
ihe most important of all those derived from psjcliol- 
ogy. Mind is essentially sdf-aetivity. Notliing ezists 
for it wliieh it does not poeit as ite own. "We hear it 
often said that outside conditions make an impression 
on the mind, but this ie an error^ Mind lets nothing 
act npon it unless it has rendered itself receptiTe to it. 
Without this preparatory eelf-excitation the object does 
not really penetrate it, and it passes by the object nn- 
conscionsly or indifferently. The horizon of perception 
changes for eaeli person with his peculiarities and colt- 
«re. Attention is the adjusting of the observer to the 
object in order to seize it in its unity and diversity. 
Relatively, the observer allows, for a moment, his rela- 
tion to all other snrroimdings to cease, so that ho may 
establish a relation with this one. Without this essen- 
tially epontaneous activity, nothing exists for the mind. 
All result in teaching and learning depends upon the 
eleameas and strength with which distinctions are made, 
and the saying, hene qui dist'mguit bene dooet, applies 
as well to the pnpiL 

[The conoeption of attention — the most important one in 
pédagogies. Nothing exists for the mind unless the mind gives 
attention to it — L e., volnntarilj entertains it. Attention is self- 
BctiTity, not a passivity ot the mind. It is the iriU acting npon 
the intellect, and hence a comliination of inteUcct and wUL Out 
of the infinitely raauifold objets before the Eensos — each object 
is capable of endless GubdirisioTi, and there is no part so small 
that it does not possess rarietj and the possibility of further 
subdivision — attention selects one special field or province, and 
refuses to be divertod from it. It n^lects all else and returns 
again and agalQ from the borders ot the field of attention and 
takes note of the relation of the surrounding objects to the ob- 
ject of special attention. It makes it the essential thing, and 
everything else only as related to it 
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It is interesting- to note how the higher faculties (so-called 
" (acuities " — one must not, however, suppose these faculties as 
isolated "propertiea" of the mi ud, existing side by side, like 
properties of (I thing) all originate from Itie process of attention; 
thef are higher powers or " potencies " of attention. Isaac Ksw- 
ton ascribed his superiority to other men in intellectual povet 
simpljtotlie greater power of attention. Attention appears: 
firsl, as a mere power of isolating one object from others — a 
power of concentration upon it to the exclusion of others; tee- 
ondly, it discriminates distinctions withta the object or analgzea 
It: thus analysis is continued attention — the second power or 
potence of attention ; thirdly, it seizes agaiiv upon one of the 
distinctions found liy analysis, and becomes abstTactioti; ab- 
straction might be named the third power or potence of atten- 
tion; fouHMy, the attention maybe directed to essential rela- 
tions of the elements found by analysis and abstraction — their 
essential relations to each other. This is a process of synthetio 
thought, a grasping-together, a comprehension — a higher activ- 
ity of mind — a fourth potonoe of the power of attention. It is the 
most important matter in psychology, this process of synthesis, 
through necessary relation. To find that one object of atten- 
tion, A, involves another, B (L e,, possesses essential relation to 
it, such that A can not exist without B) is to find a necessary 
synthesis. It is to discover that instead of A by itself, or B by 
itself, there is one existence having two phases to it, one phase 
being A, and the other phase being B. It is a finding of one in 
place of two, and is a synthetic act of mind. The synthesis is 
not an arbitrary one. It is a discovery of truth : A and B were 
really two aspects of one and the same being which we may call 
A B, but they seemed to bo independent. The process of atten- 
tion, up to its fourth power, is tJius an ascent of cognition from 
seemiTig to being. The perception of dependewx {" essential ro- 
latioa " is dependetice) Is the perception of synthesis, and belongs 
to the activity of eomprehension. Eeflection, as a mental activ- 
ity (or " faculty "), is the process of discovering relations and 
dependencies among objects — hence it is a stage of synthesis — 
belonging to what we call here the " fourtli power of attention." 
The student of educational psychology should follow oat this 
mode of exploring the mind, and define for himself all of the 
so-called " faculties " and mental acts, in terms of attention. He 
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mast note, too, that llio sot of attention is an act of the mind 
directed npon itself, the will irontrcilling the intellect, because it 
eonfine» its own activity (i. e., the perception in general) to a 
special field), i. e„ makes it a perception of a special object to the 
exclusion of others). This synthesis is, as just remarked, the 
moat important theme of psychologj — it is also the most won- 
derfnl — a veritable fountain of snrprise. For the strangest thing 
to learn in psychology ia that the proctss of reflection (the direc- 
tion of the mind in upon itself) discovers the tmth about the 
objects or things ia the world. The first activity of eense-per- 
ception notices objects as independent of each other, as having 
no essential relations. Reflection, or attention in its higher 
powers, discovers necessary relations, and forms more adequate 
ideas of the truth. Isaac Newton saw the snn and planets as 
<»ie gravitating whok — a ti/sltm — and bb knowledge certainly 
camo nearer thetruth than did the knowledge of previous astroa- 
omers who merely knew the sun and planets in their separate 
existence. In going into the tmth of objects the mind goes 
into itself at the same tiran. Psychology points backwftid to 
the great feet tliat reason made both the world and the bommi 
intelleet,] 

§ 83. Attention, depending as it does on the self- 
detennmatiou of the observer, can therefore be im- 
proved, and the pnpil made attentive, by the educator. 
Education innst accustom him to an exact, rapid, and 
many-sided attention, go that at tlie first contact with 
an object Le may grasp it sufficiently and truly, and that 
it shall not be necessary for him always to be changing 
liis impressions coneeming it. The twilight and par- 
tialuess of intelligence which force a pupil always to 
new corrections because he lias all along failed to give 
entire attention must not be tolerated. 

[Attention (depending as it does npon the voluntary powers 
of the mind) can be developed or educated. (The fact that the 
child is capable of exercising his will-power on his intellect ia 
the fundamental fiict that makes all Intellectual education pos- 
sible. There is no intellect, strictly speaking, until the will has 
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combinod with the perception.) Self-determination or self -activ- 
ity is tho characteristio principle ot Me or living being, Kelat«d 
to itself it becomes conscioosucss. U; new relations to itself it 
develops the mental orders or stages of thinking (pcroeption, 
representation, understanding, reason, as described in the com- 
mentarj to the preceding section). Aristotle (in his booli on the 
Categories) distinguishes between first and second substances 
(aigtai) referring to tlie oliject of perception {(his animal 01 
thing) and tho object of the intellect (animal or thing as general 
concept). By the Arabiaiis (ATioenna) this doctrine becomes it 
psychological doctrine of first and second intention of the mind 
(inlenlio animi). With tho first intention wa perceive objecta 
of sense or "primary sulistances " ; with the second intention 
wo perceive universal objects or " second Enbstanoes." " Inten- 
tion" here signifies the act ot attention or tho directing inward 
of the intellect by the will upon its own processes, so that the 
process of the " first intention " becomes the object of the " seo- 
ond intention." This wonderful insight is an anticipation of 
Fichte's modification o( the Kantian philosophy. In tho" Science 
of Knowledge "(Wissenscliaftsluhre) Fichte has laid tho basis 
for the only tnie psychology by a deduction of the main func- 
tions of mind from self-activity as Ego. The intellect and the 
will are discriminated : the forms of sensc-jicrception (time and 
space), the categories of the intellect (causality and substautiality), 
the principles of the will (the moral ideas of duty and virtue).] 
§ 84. "We learn from psychology tliat mind does not 
consist of distinct faculties, but that what we choose to 
call BO are only difEerent activities o£ the same power. 
Each one is just as essential as the other, on which ac- 
it education must grant to each faculty its claiiu to 
the same fostering care. Although we construe the 
axiom apotiorijlt denominat/io quite correctly to mean 
that man is distinguished from animals by thought, and 
by will mediated by thought [i, e., will-activity based on 
rational motives, action directed by moral principles], 
wo must not forget that feeling and imagination are not 
less necessary to a truly complete human being. The 
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special directioQB which the activity of cognitive (or 
theoretical as opposed to practical intelligence or the 
will) intelligence taltes are (1) Bense-perception, (2) 
representation (or imagination), (3) thinking. Dialecti- 
oaily, they pass over into each other ; not only does per- 
ception grow into representation, and representation into 
thinking, but thinking goes back into representation, 
and thie again into perception. In the development of 
the young, the perceptive faculty is most active in the 
infant, the representative faculty in the child, and the 
thinking faculty in the youth ; and thus we may distin- 
guish an intuitive, an imaginative, and a logical epoch. 
Great errors arise from the misapprehension ot these difEoreat 
phases and of their dialectic, since the different forms which are suit- 
ebie to the different grades ol youth are mingled. The infant cer- 
tainly thinks while he perceives, but this thinking is to him uncon- 
scious. Or, if he has acquired sense-perceptions, he mokes them into 
mental images, and manifests his freedom in making them the sport 
of his fnney. This play of fancy must not be taken for mere amuse- 
ment; it also signifies that he takes care t^ preserve his intellectual 
balance, and his power of assimilation white engaged in filling his 
oonsciousncss with material. Herein the delight of the child for 
fairy-tales flnds its deeper reason. The fairy-tale constantly tran- 
scends the limits of common actuality. The abstract " common 
sense" can not enduro this arbitrariness and want of fiied condi- 
tions, and thus would prefer that children should read, instead, 
home-made storiea of the " Charitable Ann," ot the " Heedless Fred- 
erick," of the " Inqnisitivo Wilheiinine," etc Above all, It praises 
Campe's* " Robinson Cnisoe," which contains much heterogeneous 
matter, but nothing improbable. When the maturity of youth necea- 
sitatea the transition into the earnestness of real life, the drying up 
of the imagination and the sway of the understanding supervene. 

• J. H. Cnmt*, the discipla ofBnSBdow, vrrotfi an adnptaOon of Do Foe's 
■work, under tha tillo of "Eobinson der Jdii^re," with a view to teaoh bow 
" to liva Bccording to Nature." Firbt edldon, 1779 j ûfly-sevcuth edition, 
1869 \—JVott hy Ed. 
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[(Note whftt has been isaid above in È5 83.) Percoption, con- 
oeptioD, and thinking are named as the three stages ol intellect. 
Perceptiou (German word, Attgekauen) liere refers eimply to the 
contemplation of objects by the senses. Conception (Oennan 
word, Vorstellen) makes in the mind a picture of the object, 
but a general picture — a representation of the object in its 
outlines — a representation that will correspond not only to tha 
partiDular object, but to all objects of the same class. Think- 
ing perceives the essential relations of the olijcct, its depend- 
encies on its environment, and the reciprocal action. Educa- 
tion producas in the pupil the ability to carry back the activ- 
ity of the higher faculties into the lower ones, as stated in the 
text. In the presence of perception the mind learns to be able 
to recall the general representation of the type or class of objects, 
and compare the object before the senses with the general type 
or tiie definition. It enables it also to think in the presence of 
the object, and to perceive essential relations at the same time 
that it is occupied with perception and conception. Thus it 
elevatee the lower faculties to thinking perception and to think- 
ing oonccption. The child dclij^htâ in fairy-tales because they 
sport with the fised conditions of actuality, and present to him 
a picture of free power over nature and oircumstaiicGs, Tiiua 
they, to some extent, prefigure to him the conquest which his 
race bos accomplished, and is accomplishing — it is made to ap- 
pear as the exploits of some Aladdin, or Jock the Giant-E3I]er, 
To modify, change, or destroy " the limits of common actuality " 
is the perpetual work of the race. It molds the external world 
to suit its own ideas. Play is the first education that the child 
gets to prepare him for this human destiny. The term " dia- 
lectic" is a stumbling-block to the reader unacquainted with 
German philosophy. " Dialcctically they pass over into each 
other " — i. e., in tracing out either of these phases of intellect 
we discover that it implies each of the others in tjrder to its own 
oompletencsa and perfection. Perception is increased immensely 
in power by adding to it conception, which brings the aid of the 
general image in which are summed np all previous perceptions ; 
thus perception re-enforced by conception is an individual activ- 
ity re-enforced by the sum total of the race activity, or at least 
by the sum total of all previous activity of the same individual 
as well aâ by what ho has learned from his fellows. Thus, too. 
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poTception is still more inareascd bj adding to it Ihe thinking 
activit; nbich perceiyes necessarf rolatioos. Agossiz looks at a 
new flah from the Amazon River and sees at once its typo nud 
its variations — knows at once the great moss of its properties, 
functions, faculties, habits, and history, simply by its classifica- 
tion under already known geDcra, species, and sub-classes. This 
enables him to distinguish M once its variations from the gen- 
eral type and t« see the signiâcance of its peculiarities. In the 
same manner a botanist (Prof, Gray, for example) glances at a 
tree as he passes it rapidly, from the car-window. He sees its 
resemblances and its diSerences, however, in that rapid glance, 
because he subsumes it under all that he knows — all that is 
known, in fact, as the aggregate result of all observations fur 
thousands of years. By recognizing its series, class, sub-class, 
order, sub-order, tribe, genus, species, and variety, he is instantly 
in possession of information enough to make a library of books 
on the subject of that one tree. He saw enough, too, in the 
rapid glance to inform himself of its individual differences, its 
particular size, age, shape, and condition, in so far as these were 
peculiar. Contrast this with the information obtained by the 
«-perception of an observer endowed with excellent sight 
but no knowledge of botany. Science, which is the product of 
conception and thinking, thus re-enforces sense-perception, and 
■' dialectically " the latter demands forits perfection those higher 
activities, and, Moe versa, thinking and conception, which deal 
■with the universal or the possibility and the process which cre- 
ates particular individuals, demand sense-perception to take 
cognizance of those individuals.] 



CHAPTER V. 

HTTELLEOTiTAL eduoatios. (d) Psychology (continued). 

(1) The Intuitive Epoch. 

§ 85. Senbe-peeception, as the begîiiiiîiig of intel- 
lectual culture, is the frco grasping of an object immedi- 
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I ately present to the mind. Education can do nothing 
directly toward the performance of this act ; it can only 
BBBist in making it easy : (1) it can isolate the object of 
consideration ; (2) it can give facility in the transition 
to another ; (3) it can promote the many-sidedness of the 

Ï interest, by which means the return to a perception 
^ready obtained has always a fresh charm. 
, [Sense-fmrception (GermiiQ Ajisôliatiung) is ciilied inluition 

in all the earlier translations of Kant, because the Latin word 
intueri was anggested by Kant aa an equivalent for wisehaueii. 
Hence "intuitive epoch" means epoch of eewe-pereeption. Per- 
ception can be assisted b; isolation of the object to be perceived. 
The pnpil should be trained to look lor certain properties and 
attributes, and to note their peculiarities. The categories under 
which one maf classiff these properties aod attributes are fur- 
nished by reflection. Hence, when one io the so-called " object- 
lesEOQs" trains the pupil to note in all objects certain constantly 
recurring predicates, snch as color, shape, frangibility, solubility, 
size, number, taste, smell, etc, he is bringing thought and con- 

Ioeption "bock into perception" {see previous section) and ele- 
vating mere perception into thinking pere^ion, ThediSerenee 
between ordinary perception and scientific perception ties just 
here : while the former is unsystematic and fragmentary, and 
does not accumulate or collect and retain data in the form of 
general ideas, the hitter ia ayatematic, exhaaative and cuinn- 
lative. Thinking gives the system. Hence, the training of 
perception is the subordination of it to the will, and the intro- 
duction of complete systematic habits ot activity in place ci 
accidental perception.] 
§ SC. There iire many things which can not be pre- 
sented to immediate perception, however desirable it 
may be. "We must ttien have recourse to a mediated 
perception, and supply the lack of actual seeing by rep- 
resentations through pictures and models. But here the 
difficulty presents itself, that there are many objects 
. which we are not able to represent in their true size. 
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and we must have a reduced scale, whence résulta a diffi- 
culty as to the selection o£ the best standard. An ex- 
planation is then also nccessaiy as a judicious Eapple- 
ment to the picture. 

[All porceivablo objects should be learned by actuftl perception 
BO far as is possible When remoteness in space and time or in- 
wwessibility on account of size prevents this, a good substitute 
oflers itself in the way of pictorial représentation. The picture, 
of course, idealizes much— it maguilies some objects and reduces 
others, and it never presents all of the features found in nature. 
But it omits unessential details for the most part, and this fact 
iubIics a picture much easier to learn than the real object, al- 
though the knowledge is not so practical. THe picture is com- 
monly nearer the type or general form of the object than real 
specimens; the real specimoas havo much about them that is 
accidental, and need much comparison to discover what is the 
normal type. The picture gives this type at once, and bonce 
gives assistance to tho pupil^hall digests his mental food for 
hira, in fact Hence the pictorial representation has advantages 
(it is easy of apprehension bc<iause it is a perception reduced lu 
conception), and disadvantages (the pupil does not get the 
Strength that comes from redueing tho specimens of nature to 
their types by his own efforts).] 

§ 87. Pictures are extremely valuable aids to in- 
Btruction when they are correct and characteristic. Cor- 
rectness must be demanded iu these substituteB for nat- 
ural objects, historical persona, and scenes. "Withont 
this correctness, the picture, if not an impodiment, is, to 
say tlie least, useless. 

It is only sinuo tlio Inst half of the seventeenth century, L et, 
«ince the disappeanuico of the genuiiie art of painting, that the i»et- 
ure-book has n|ipcArcd as an educational means ; first of all, coming 
trum miniature-painting. Up to that time, public life was more 
ploturdsquo with it» display of arms, fumituro, houses, and churches ; 
Uid «iPii, from their fondness for constant travel, had their hun- 
ger for immediate iiemiplion sated. It was only afterward, when, 
111 Uif esuitunicut of tho Thirty Yours" War, tho arts of sculpture and 
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I '{nmting and Christian and pagan mythology became extinct, that 
I aroao a greater necessity for pictured reprefientations. The 
H Serum Sensimiium Piclus, which was also to be aj'arma iin- 
I guarum reserala, of Amos Comenius, appeared first in 1058, and vras 
I reprinted in 1805. Many valuable illustrated books followed. Since 
I that time innumerable illustrated Bibles and historiés have appeared, 
ly of them, look only to the pecuniary profit of the author or 
1 de publisher, [Tho rciniiinder of this section, devoted to a criticism 
r of the Ocnnan illustrated books of the period, is omitted.] 

[Accuracy is, above all, demanded in pictorial representations. 
The picture-book came into use chiefly after tho decline of paint- 
ing. Oomenius (1658) gave a great impulse to education by his 
• book, which attempts to convey a knowledge of the world by 

i8. Children have natnrdly a desire to collect 
things, and this may be so guided that they shall collect 
and arrange plants, butterflies, beetles, sheUs, skeletons, 
etc., and thus gain exactness and reality in their percep- 
tion. Eepecially should they practice drawing, which 
leads them to form exact images of objects. Eat draw- 
[ ing, as children practice it, does not have the educational 
I âgnîfieance of cultivating in them an appreciation of 
I art, but rather that of educating the eye, as this most be 
I exercised in estimating distances, sizes, and colors. It 
I 18, moreover, a great gain in many ways, if, through a 
I mitable course of lessons in drawing, the child is ad- 
I Tanced to a knowledge of the elementary forms of na^- 
I tnre. 

I That pictures should affect children aa works of art is not to be 

I required. They confine themselves at first to distinguishing the 
I outlines and colors, and do not yet appreciate the execution. If the 
Pehildren have access to^feal works of art, we may safely trust In their 
I power, and quietly await their moral and aesthetic effect. [Notice of 
^ A work on drawing omitted.] 

■ [Children should be exercised In classification. They should 

I collect and arrange cnblnots (or themselves. This will givo 
I 10 
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them abElity in recognizing the type in the Bpeoiraen, the gen- 
eral ill the itarticular. Drawing, too, is excellent for tlie train- 
ing of sense-perception, if (roin objects direct, inasmuch as it 
requires tho pupil to omit all that is not characteristic of the 
object How far lines sufBce to delineate an object, and fii it 
unmistakably, and what these tew lines are, the art of drawing 
loaches. Characterization muet be learned first before any at- 
tempt at (esthetic effect. But true works of art must be placed 
where tho child will receive a silent education from them, al- 
though no positive instruction is given in them.j 
§ 89. In order that looking at pictures ehall not de- 
I gonemte into mere diversion, explanations should accQm- 
jtany tliom. Only when the thought embodied in the 
illustrations ia pointed out, can they be useful as a means 
of instruction. Simply looking at them is of as little 
value toward this end as is water for baptism without 
tho Holy Spirit. Our ago inclines at present t« the 
superetition that man is able, by means of simple sense- 
perception, to attain a knowledge of tho essence of 
things, and thereby dispense with the trouble of think- 
ing. Illustrations are the order of the day, and, in the 
place of enjoyable deecriptious, we find inferior pict- 
ures. It is in vain to try to get behind things, or to 
comprehend them, except by thinking, 

[Pictorial representation ia of little service, unless accom- 
panied by aualj^is and explanation. Mere gazing upon a 
picture is like the thoughtless gazing upon real objecta— it is 
not Bjatematic, and docs not separate tho essential from the 
accidental, nor exhaust the subject.] 

§ 90. The ear as well as the eye must be cultivated. 

Music must be considered the first educational means to 
this end, but it should be music inspired by ethical 
purity. Hearing is the most internal [i, e., it reveals to 
us the internal character of objecta] of all the s 
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Ind should on tliis acconnt be treated with the greatest 
r delicacy. Especially should the child be taught that he 
ia not to look upon speech as merely a osef nl vehicle for 
communication and for g ainin g information ; it should 
also give pleasure, and therefore he should be taught to 
speak distinctly and with a good intonation, and this 
can be reached only through careful attention. 

Among the Greeks, extraordinary care was given to musical ciil- 
tivatioD, especially in its othicai relation. Sufficient proof of this is 
ioixnd in the admirable detailed statements on tbis point in tlie " He- 
publie" of Plato, and in the Jnat book of the " Politics" of Ariatotle. 
Among modem nations, also, music holds a high place, and makes 
its appearance as a constant element of education. Piano-playing 
has become gcncniJ, and singing is also taught. But the ethical sig- 
nificance of mut<ic is too little consiilered. Instruction in music often 
aims only to train pupils for display in society, and the tendency ol 
the melodies whith are played is restricted more and more to orches- 
tral airs of an esciting or bacchanalian character. The railroad- 
» gallop style only makes the nerves of youth vibrate with stimulating 
excitement. Oral speech, the highest form of the personal mani- 
festation of mind, was also treated with great rererence by the an- 
(ients. Among us, communication la so generally carried on bj 
writing and reading that the art of speaking distinctly, correctly, 
Uid agreeably, has become very much neglected. Practice in decla- 
mation accomplishes, on the whole, very little in this direction. Bnt 
we may expect that the Increase of public speaking occasioned by 

I OPT politico and religions assemblies may have a favorable luHucnce 
ifn this particular, 
[Training of the oar by music and by correct speaking. Tones 
are of all kinda — solemn, joyous, lively, sad, contemplative, dis- 
cordant and suggestive of bate and bitterness, harmonious ^ai 
' sweet and suggrative of love and agreomcut, etc. There ia a 
long scale of degrees to each one of these feelings and passions, 
and music can present all shades of each. Even the keys have 
each a special character. The German composers have used 
these and other properties of tones to advantage in constructing 
great musical dramas, in which pure music accomplishes results 
I similar to words In poetry.] 
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CHAPTKR VL 

iNTELLECTUAi EDUCATION, {o) Psychology (contîmied). 

(3) The Imaginative Epoch. 

§ 91. The activity of perception results in the for- 
mation of an internal picture or image wliicli intelli- 
gence can call up at any time at pleasure, and imagine 
it as occupying an ideal space, althongh the object is 
absent, in fact, and thus this image or picture becomes a 
Bort of general schema (or pattern applicable to a class 
of objects), and hence an image-concept. The mental 
image may (1) be compared with the perception from 
which it sprang, or (2) it may be arbitrarily altered and 
combined ivith other images, or (3) it may be held fast 
in the form of abstrnct signs or symbols which intelli- 
gence inventa for it. Thus originate the functions (1) 
of the verificalaon of conceptions, (2) of creative imagi- 
nation, and (3) of memory. For their full treatment, 
we mnet refer to psychology. 

[(1) Verification of conceptions through comparison of the 
conception with the perception ; (3) creative imagination, whiah 
modifies or combines images; (3) raemory, which holds fast 
perceptions by attaching them to arbitrary or conventional 
BymboLi, such aa words.] 

§ 92. (1) The mental image which we form of an 
object may be correct ; again, it may be partly or wholly 
defective, if we have neglected some of the predicates 
of the perception which presented themselves, or in so 
far as we have added to it other predicates which only 
seemingly belonged to it, and whidi were attached to it 
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I only by ita accidental connection with other cxiatenece. 
Edncation must, tliercfore, foster the habit of comparing 
our conceptions with the perceptions fi-om which they 
arose ; and theee perceptions, since they arc liable to 
change by reason of their connection with other objecte, 
must be frequently compared with our conceptions pro- 
Tiously derived by abstraction from them. 
[Method of verification and ita function.] 
§ 93. (2) We are thus limited in our conceptions by 
oar perceptions, but we exercise a free control over our 

■ conceptions. We can create ont of them, as simple ele- 
ments, the manifold mental shapes which we do not 
treat afl given to us by objects, but as essentially onr own 
work. In the science of education, we must not look 
npon this freedom as if its exercise were only to afEord 
gratification, bat we must see in it the reaction of the 
absolnte independence of mind against the dependence 
in which the empirical reception of impressions from 
without and their reproduction in conceptions place it 
In this process, it not only fashions in itself or repro- 
duces the phenomenal world, but it produces for itself a 
world which is all ita own. 

[Emancipation of the mind takes place through its ascent 
into (onn.itiTG poirer, and this is reaiized in two ways: (a) in 
reaching the general types of objects, the mind finds tha one 
form that stands for many, and gains ability to see the one in 
the many, tba power to hold the eesentittl and permanent with- 
out depending on any one particular object or specimen or act of 
sense-perception ; (b) in reproducing, by aid of the general con- 
ception or abstract definition, a numttei of special examples, it 
is able to fashion them in various ways, and yet endow thorn all 
with possible altribntes and characteristics. The mind thus has 
free seopo of realiiation, and can, in aa ideal world of its own 
creation, [larticipate in creative activity.] 
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§ 94. The study of art comes here to the aid of edncar 
tion, espociallj of poetry, the higbost art and at the same 
time tlie most easily communicated. The imagination 
of the pnpil can be led by means of the classical works 
of creative imagination to the formation of a good taste 
both as regards ethical merit and lloauty of form. The 
proper classical works for youth are those which nations 
have produced in the childhood of their culture. These 
works bring chiidren face to face with the picture of 
the world which the human mind has sketched for itself 
in one of tlie necessary stages of its development. This 
is the real reason why our children never weary of 
reading Ilomer and the stories of the Old Testament. 
Polytheism and the heroism (as well as hero-worship) 
which belongs to it are just as enhstantial an element of 
the view of the world that childhood forms as monothe- 
ism with ite prophets and patriarchs. The standpoint of 
modem civilization is above both of these, because it is 
mediated by both, and embraces both in itself. 

Tlio best litËratuni dnsif^icd fur the umusiiment of children from 
tholr seventh to tlieir fourteenth ^eiu- consists always of that which 
is honored by nations and the world at large. One has only to 
notice in how many thousand forma the story of Ulyaacs ia repro- 
duced by tho writera of oliildrcn's tales. Becker'a '■ Ancient Stories," 
Oustav Schwab's moat adrairablo " Sagas of Antiquity," Karl Grimm's 
" Tales of Olden Tiraos," eta. what were they without the woll-tallt- 
iag, wily favorite of Pallaa and the divine swine-herd t And just as 
indoatructible are the stories of the Old Testament up to the separa- 
tion of Judah and Israel. These patriateha with their wives and 
(laughtcrs, these judges and prophets, these kings and priests, arc by 
no means ideals of virtue from the- slAndpnint of our modem lifeless 
morality, which would smooth out of its pattern-stories for the " dear 
ohildron " everything that is hard and uncouth. For tho very reason 
that- the slindow-sido is not wanting here, and that we find envy, 
vanity, evil desire, ingratitude, craftiness, and deceit, among these 
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IlatborB of the race and luoilurs ot God's chosen people, faare tbose 
atorics so great an edacaiional value. Adam, Cain. Alirahnm. Joseph, 
Samson, and David, have jusLly become as truly world-historical 
tjpes as Achilles and Patroclus, Agamemnon and Iphigenio, llector 
and Andromache, Ulysses and Penolnpo, 
[In the epoch of the devolopmont of the imagination the study 
of art and literature comes in. The first classics for youth are 
those which have been developed by nations in their earliest 
stages. Not only the light sides, bnt the darker sides ol char- 
acter in these naïve stories, are essoiitial to their educative 
effect. They fnmiah types of human eharaetor, and types of 
human situations, a knowledge of which constitutes wisdom. 
Tlie conception of the characters of Cain, Joseph, Sonison, 
David, Saul, Ulyases, Penelope, Achilles, and the like, fumishes 
a ready classification for special instances of character that we 
encounter in our eiperience.] 
§ 95. There may be produced, also, out of the sim- 
plest and ndiveet phases of different epochs of culture 
of one and the same people, storiea which answer to the 
imagination of children, and roproaent to them the char- 
acteristic features of the past of their people. 

The Germans possess such a collection of their stories in their 
popular boolcs of the " Invulnérable Sigfried," of the " Heymon Chil- 
dren," of "Beautiful Magelone," " Portunatus," "The Wandering 
Jew," "Faust," "The Adventurous Simplicissimus," " The Schi!d- 
bQrger," " The Island of Felsenburg," " Leonard and Gertrude," oto. 
Also, the poetical art works of the great musters which possess na- 
I tional cigniflcance must be mentioned here, as the " Don Quixote " 
of Cervantes. 

[Every child should read as indispensable the stock of stories 
wbioh furnish these general types of character and situation. 
" Robinson Crusoe," " Gulliver's Travels," " Don Quiiote," the 
"Arabian Nights," Plutarch's "Lives," Homer's "Iliad" and 
"Odyssey," and the dramas of Shakespeare, should be read 
sooner or later. Earlier than these, the old English stories 
and fairy-tales, and even " Mother Goose's Melodies." A scale 
thus extending from the earth to the fixed stars of genius 
fumishes pictures of huiuau life of all degrees of concretencsa. 
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The moAgor and alistract ouUioe is giren in tha nursery-tale, 
and tho deep, comprehensive grasp of the situation witla aJl of 
its motives is found in Shaliespeare. The summation of the 
BTEnts of life in " Solomon Grundy " has been compared to the 
epitoraa fumiahed by Shakespeare in the "Seven Ages," and tho 
disastrous voyage of the "Three Men of Gotham" is mode a 
universal type of human disaster arising trom rash adventure. 
The bald incident related in the nursery rhyme gives tlie child 
a typical fact or event which answers for a general concejit and 
enables him to " reH^nforoo " (see cuinraentory to g 64) his sense- 
perception, so that he acquires conscious esperienco far more 
rapidly than he could do Ttlthout its aid.] 
§ 96. The commonest form in which the childish 
imagination finds exercise is that of fairy-talcs ; but edu- 
cation must take care that it has these in their proper 
shape as national productions, and that they are not of 
the morhid kind which artificial poetry so often gires 
us in this epeeies of literature, and which not seldom 
degenerate into sentimental caricatures and sOliness. 

The East Indian stories are most excellent because they have 
their origin with a child-like people who live wholly in the imagina- 
tion. By means of the Arabian filtnition, which took place in Cairo 
in the flourishing period of the Egyptian caliphs, all that was too 
characteristically Indian was cicluJed, and they wore made in. the 
" Tales of Shéhérazade," a book for all peoples, with whose far-reach- 
ing power in child-literatnre the local stflries of a single people, as, 
0. g,, Grimm's ailmirablo ones of Oerman tradition, can not compare. 
Fairy-tales made to order, like those with a mcdiicyal Catholic tend- 
ency, or very moral and dry, as we often see them, are a bane to the 
youthful im^ination in their insipid sweetness. We mnst here add, 
however, that lately we have had some better success in our attempts 
since we have learned to distingid'sh between the nalit natural poetry, 
which is without reflection, and tho poetry of art, which is more or 
less molded by criticism and a conscious ideal. This distinction has 
produced good fruits even in the picture-books of children. Tho 
pretcnsions of tho gentlemen who printed illustrated books contain- 
ing nothing more solid than the alphabet and the mnltiplJcation- 
table hove become less prominent since such men as Speckter, Fr5h- 
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^^^1 lich, Outsmntbs, Hofmaim (the writer of "SloTcnly Peter"), and 

^^^H others have shown that seentingl; trivia! thiDga ram ho handled with 

^^^B intellectual power, if one is hlessed with it, and that nothing is mare 

^^^B opposed to the child's imagination than the ckildin/inesg into which 

^^^B 80 many writers for children have fallen when they attempted to de- 

^^^P scond with dignity from their assnmed lofty standpoint. Men are 

beginning to understand that Christ promised the kingdom of heaven 

to little children on other grounds than because they had, as it were, 

the privilege of being thoughtless and foolish, 

■ [Importance of avoiding morbid tendencies in the stories for 

children. They must be naitv and not sentimental ; but mere 
cMldishn^s is to be avoided.] 
§ 97. For youth and maidens, especially aa they ap- 
proach manhood and womanhtwd, the cultivation of the 
imagination must yield place and allow the eameaturas 
which deals with the actual affairs of the world to mani- 
fest itself iu its undisguised energy. This earnestness, 
no longer through the symbohsm of play but in its ob- 

■ jective reaUty, must now thoroughly penetrate the con- 
ceptions of the youth so that it shall prepare him to 
eeize hold of the machinery of active life. Instead of 
the all-embraeing Epos, now comes Tragedy, whose 
purifying process, through the feelings of fear and pity, 
mifolds to the youth the secret of all human destiny — sin, 
and its expiation. The works best adapted to lead to 
an interest in history and the affairs of the actual world 
are those of biography— of ancient times, Plutarch ; of 
modem times, the autobiographies of Augustine, Cellini, 
lïouseeau, Goethe, Tamhagen, Jung- Stilling, Moritz 
Amdt, etc. These autobiographies contain a view of 
the growth of individuality through its interaction with 
the influences of its time, and, togetlier with the letters 
and memoirs of great or at least noteworthy men, tend 
to produce a healthy excitement in the youth, who must 
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learn to fight his own battles through a. knowledge of 
the battlc3 of others. To introduce the youth to a 
knowledge of nature and man no means are better than 
books of travels which describe for us the charm of the 
first interview, the joy of discovery, instead of the gen- 
eral eoEseiousness of the conqneBts of mind. 

It Educative literature on the one hand broadens the field of 
knowledge, on the other It may also promot* its elaboration into 
ideal forma. Thia happens, in a strict sense, through philosophical 
literature. But only two species of thia are to ba recommended to 
youth : (1) well-written treatises which endeavor to solve a single 
problem with spirit and thoroughness ; or, (2) when the intelligence 
has grown strong enough for it, the classical works of a true philoso- 
pher. German literature is fortunately very rich in treatises of this 
kind tn the works of Leasing, Herder, Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and Schiller, But nothing does more harm 
to youth than the study of works of mediocrity, or those of a still 
lower rank. They stupefy and narrow the yonthful mind by their 
empty, hollow, and constrained style. It is generally supposed that 
these standard works are too dilHeult, and tliat one must first seize 
them Id a trivial and diluted form, in order to understand them. This 
is one of the most prevalent and most dangerous errors, for these 
" introductions " or " esplanations," " easily comprehended treatise" 
" summary abstracts," are, because of their want of origindity tod 
of the ocuteness wliieh belongs to it, much more difficult to under- 
stand than, the standard work Itself, to which they propose to con- 
duct us. Education must train the youth to the courage which will 
attempt classical works in philosophy, and it must not allow any such 
miserable preconceived opinions to grow up in his mind as that his 
understanding is totally unable to comprehend works like Pichte's 
"Science of Knowledge," the "îretaphysie8"of Aristotle, or Hegel's 
" Phenomenology," No acienea sufiera so much as philosophy from 
this false popular opinion, which understands neither itself nor its 
authority. The youth must learn how to ham to VTideraland, and, 
In order to do this, he must know that one ciui not immediately un- 
derstand everything in its minutest subdivisions, and that on this ac- 
count he must have patience, and must resolvo to read over and over 
again and to think ovor what he huâ read. 
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[Bamestness must predominata over play, as the (diild ad- 
vances into youth and youth into riper age. Aristotle said tliat 
tragedy purifies the mind, by fear and pitj, from the possions 
depicted in the drama bs having tragic résulta. Ccrtaitdy in the 
dramas of Sophocles and .^Ischylus we see presented the great 
problem of a human deed and its reaction on the doer. But 
the Greek consciouancss had not arrived at the solution of the 
problem of sin and responsibility which Christian nations now 
accept. Œdipus sine through ignorance but suSera all the same 
as if perfectly enlightened. According to modem ideaa of 
jnaticB, Involuntary ignorance palliates the crime. The remarks 
on the study of the deepest and most original works in phdoso- 
phy can not be too highly praised. The " courage " which will 
attempt Aristotle, Kaut, or Hegel k a rare and valuable disci- 
pline, at least for the sake of what it can do in mastering other 
subjects than philosophy. There It no lesson the student can 
leom so important to him as this ; The most difficult of 
writings can be mastered by repeated attacks that concentrate 
the whole energy on a small portion. Let a student read one 
page of Kant's "Critique of Pure Reason" when his mind is 
fresh, concentrating his full attention upon iL Ilis first read- 
ing will not suffice to give him much insight. But if he repeats 
his reading of this one page every week for sii months he will 
discover within himself not only new ideas but new facullieg. 
While this progresses he will be delig'hted to find that other less 
difficult works, which, however, formerly had required his full 
strength to master, have now become qiiite easy. It is like sub- 
stituting for the flame of an alcohol-lamp that of an oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe: the difBcuJtics melt away before his new 
power of analysis disciplined on the dry and abstruse philo- 
sophical work. By this esereise the youth overcomes that worst 
of intellectual obstacles — the belief that what he can not under- 
stand at first trial is permanently beyond his powers: — "My 
mind was not made tor that kind of work," Tlie motto of the 
school-room should be, '■ Each may master the deepest and 
wisest thoughts that the human race has transmitted to us," 
Repeated attacks by concentrated attention not only master 
the abstruse problem, but leave the mind with a permanent 
acquisition of power of analysis for new problems, — The biog- 
raphies of Plutarch present wcll-esecuted pictures of men of 
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colossal chamctcrs placed in difflcult EituBtions. Philoaopliical 
works, if taken up in later youth, should be classical treatises on 
special prohlems ot thought. Abstracts and summaiies are 
generally to be avoided.] 

§ 98. (3) Imagination returns again ■wltliin itself to 
perception in that it replaces, for conceptions, percep- 
tions themselves, whieh are to remind it of the previous 
conception [as, for example, imagination calls a crafty 
man a " fox," and indicatca a whole class of men by this 
Bymhol. The symhol retains under the new meaning 
also tlio old meaning]. These perceptions may resemble 
in some way the perception which lies at the basis of 
the conception, and he thus more or less symbolical ; or 
they may be merely arhitraiy creations of the creative 
imagination, and are in this case pure signs. [When the 
symbolic term loses its old meaning, and retains only its 
new meaning, it becomes a " pure sign," and is no longer 
a symbol. Thus, a studioua man may be called a " boob- 
worm," which at first would suggest the mite tliat de- 
stroys boolra, but by-and-by loses that suggestion, and 
suggests only the concept of a person devoted to books. 
Thus "book-worm" is first a ejTnbol, and then becomes 
a mere conventional sign of a conception.] In common 
speech and writing, we call the free retaining of these 
perceptions created by ima^nation, and the recalling of 
the conceptions denoted by them, memory. It is by no 
means a particular faculty of tbe mind, which is again 
subdivided into memory of persons, names, numbers, 
etc. As to its form, memory is the stage of the disso- 
lution of image-making representation ; but, as to its 
content, it arises from the interest which we take in a 
subject-matter. From this interest results careful atten- 
tion, and from this latter, facility in the reproductive 
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Imagination. If these acts liaye preceded, the fixi ng of 
a name, or of a number, in which the content interesting 
us is, as it were, ffumraed up, is not difScult. "WTion 
interest and attention animate us, it seems as if we did 
not need to be at all troubled to remember anything. 
All the so-called mnemonic helpa only serve to make 
more difficult the act of memojy. Tliis act ia in itself 
a donble function, coneistiug of, first, the fixing of the 
Bign, and second, the fixing of the conception subsumed 
under it. Since the mnemonic technique adds to these 
one more conception, through whose means the things 
with which we have to deal are to bo fixed, it makes the 
function of remembering three-fold, and forgets that 
tiie connecting link and its relations to the sign and the 
Bubsuraed conception — wholly arbitrary and highly arti- 
ficial — ^must also be remembered. The true aid for 
memory consists in not helping it at all, but in simply 
taking up the object into the ideal regions of the mind 
by the force of the infinite self-determination which 
mind poMessea [that is to say, the true help consists in 
I associating the object with its kindred through ideas of 
I species and genera or classes]. 

Lists of Hamas, as c. g., of the Koman emperors, of the popes, of 
the caliphs, of rivers, moimtains, authors, cities, etc. ; also numbera, 
as, e. g., tha multiplication-table, the melting-points of minerals, the 
datea of battles, of births and deaths, etc, must ba learned without 
^d. All indirect means only serve to do harm here, and are required 
as self -discovered devices only iu case that iuterest or attention has 
become weakened. 

[Memory. The German word Geddchlaias is contrasted with 
the word Erinnerung ; the former may be translated " memory," 
and the latter " recollection " — recollection, the reproduction of 
the perceived object in its particular esiutonee, and memory the 
reproduction o( it by Ita general tyjie. With the general type 
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the mind is able tu master the infinite dirosit; of nature snd 
reduce all to a few classes. Mnemonic artifices are to be es- 
chewtiL "Memory is the slagie of the dissolution of the con- 
ception"; this means that the power of representation beeomts 
less and Icsa, a mere recalling of what has been perceived, and, 
as the mind strengthens, it passes over into a. faculty which calls 
Dp imiversals, or general concepts in the place ot particular im- 
ages. Memory, in this technical sense, deals with words — each 
word standing for some universal concept. Ivanguage is there- 
fore something that can bo used by a whole petiple-^^its words, 
standing, as they do, for universals, express for each individual 
the contenta of his observations, no matter bow peculiar they 
may be. Memory, as thus contradistinguished from mere recol- 
lection, is therefore synthetic, inasmnch as it constructs or puts 
together the essential characteristics of the object in the form 
rf a definition and subsumes objects perceived under it. While 
recollection recalls the eiaot object which it perceived before, 
memory recognizes in the object before it its class or species, 
and thus recalls and adds to the abject the sum total ot previans 
experiMice in regard to this object. (See eommentary to g 84 
lor further discussion of this. The différence between the mem- 
ory of the scientific man and thai of the unscientific Is there illos- 
trat«d.) It must not be understood here that the " definition " 
implied in the " word " is a conscious one. Most of the words 
■we use have never been defined consciously, that is to say, we 
have never reflected on the definition; but we carry with os 
an unconscious definition a3J the same, and, when wo identify or 
recognize objects before us, wo use the unconscious definition, 
taking notice of the features of the object one after the other, to 
see whether they correspond to the features which we remember 
as general characteristics oC the class. 

How what is ayrabolic becomes convpntional is perhaps the 
most interesting question in the psychology of early education. 
The child passes from the symbolical stage to the conventional 
stage of culture, and enters the stage ot " youth " in the techni- 
cal sense of the word, as here employed. Conventional studies, 
like the alphaitct and orthography, can t}ot be well taken up 
until the child has reached this conventional ex)Dch of growth. 
In the old hieroglyphic system, the letter A represented Uie face 
of an OÏ, and was symbolic. Since the Pliconicians transplanted 
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rOie alphabet smoa^ other peoples, A has been a conventional 
sign for a particular sound. 
Becollectioa maj in cultivated. Â nm^ct will increase ita 
force if a slight increase is niadu (iailj to the weight it supports. 
So the memorj' of numbers and dates maj be indefinitely io- 
creased by committmg an Additional one or two each day to 
memory, and taking care by frequent reviews that nothing onee 
raeinoriied shall eacapa. But equal care should he taken not to 
overburden the power of recollection hy undertaking too many 
DEW iteota at a time Let the student make a special effort with 
precisely the kind of recollection that he is most deficient in, be 
it namee, dates, shapes, or whatever it be, and he will find that, 
by persistent practice for a few months, he can bring the special 
power to the front The habit of attention to likeness and dif- 
ference, so that the mind at once takes in the species and differ- 
entia Involuntarily, Is the habit that secures good memory.] 
§ 99. The means to be used (and these are based on 
the nature of memory itself) are, on the one band, the 
pronouncing and writing of the names or numbers, and, 
on the other, repetition ; bj the former means we gain 
distinctness and bj the latter surcnesa of memory. 

All artificial contrivances for quickening the memory dwindle in 
comparison with the art of writing, in so fur as this is not looked 
upon as a means of relieving the memory. That a name or a. num- 
ber should be this or that, is for the intelligence a mere result of 
chance, an entirely meaningless accident l« which wo have uncondi- 
tioooUy to submit ourselves as something not dependent on our wills. 
The intelligence must be accustomed to put upon itself this con- 
BttainL In the sciences, especially in philosophy, our reason helps to 
derive one thought from another by means of its dependence on it, 
and we can discover naûies through this (act of dependence and deri- 
vation. 

[Bepetition and the wiitmg down of names and numbers are 
the Ipst means for fixing thein in the memory.] 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

INTBLLEUTDAL EDUCATION, (ffl) Psychology (continued). 

(3) The Logical Epoch. 

% 100, In representation by means of mentaJ im- 
ages there is attained a general idea or a notion in bo 
far as tlie empirical details are referred to a sclienia, as 
Kant called it. But the necessUi/ of the comiection of 
the particular details with the general schema is wanting 
to it. To develop tliis idea of necessity is the task of 
the thinking activity, which frees itself from all mental 
pictnres, and with its clearly defined determinations 
tranBCends image-concepts. The thinking activity, there- 
fore, is emancipated from dependence on the senses, to 
a higher degree than the processes of conception and 
perception. The notion, jndginent, and syllogism, de- 
Tclop forms which, as such, have no power of being 
perceived hy the senses. But it does not fiillow from 
tlÙB that he who thinks can not retnni ont of the think- 
ing activity and carry it with him into the sphere of 
image-concepts and perception. The true thinking ac- 
tivity deprives itself of no content. The form of ab- 
straction affecting a logical purism which looks down 
npon conception and perception as forms of intelligence 
quite inferior to itself is a paendo-thhiking, a morbid 
and scholastic error. Education will he the better on 
its guard against this the more it has led the pnpil by 
the legitimate road of perception and conception to 
thinking. Memorizing especially is an excellent pre- 
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I para-tOTj school for tlie thinking activity, hecanse it 
j gives practice to the inteUigenee in exercising itself in 
j abstract ideas. 

[In the genera! images of the faculty of conception, necessity 
of connection is yet wanting. Thinking, teclmieally so called, 
discovers necessary relations. The logieal distinctions arc no- 
tions, jndgment, syllogism. Within the notion are the ideas of 
unirerBal, particular and individual (or singular). The thinking 
activity " returns " to perception and conception, as illustrated 
in g 84, re-enforcing them. It is important for the teacher t« 
be able to recognize the grades of simple perception from thoao 
grades re-enforced by thought as explained in Uiat section. As 
an example of necessary relations, take the qrukntttative pliases 
of any thing or event. In erery triangle the sum of its three 
angles is 180°. Every circumference of a round object is equal 
to the diameter multiplied by 3'14169 +.] 
§ 101. The fostering of the sense of truth, from the * 
earliest years up, is the surest ^vay of leading the pupil 
to gain the power of thinking. The nnprejadiccd, dis- 
interested yielding to truth, as well as the effort to shnn 
I all deception and false seeming, is of the greatest value 
in etrcngthening the power of reflection, as this consid- 
ers nothing of value but the actually existing objective 
interaction of things and events. 

The indulging of an illusion as a pleasing recreation of the intel- 
ligence shoidd Ik allowed, while lying must not be tolerated. Chil- 
dren have a natural inclination for mystifications, for masquerades^ 
for raillery, and for theatrical performances, etc. This inclination 
to illusion is perfectly normal with them, and should be permitted. 
The graceful kingdom of art is developed from it, as also the poetry 
of conversation with its jest and wit. Although this sometimes be- 
comes stereotyped into very prosuc conventional forms of apoech, it 
B more toUrablo than the awkward honesty which takes everything 
n its simple literal sense. And it is easy to discover whether chil- 
fâren in each play, in the activity of free joyousncss, incline to the 
Id of mischief by their showing a. desire of satisfying their sclflsh 
I interest Then they must be checked, for in that case the sprightli- 
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neSB of h&nnlcss joking gives viaj to gloomy calculaLion and dissimu- 

[A BCQse of truth shonld be fostered from childhood up. 
Prejudice and self-intareat most be hahitually set SBide for 
tha truth — for the perception of things as they attaally aro. 
Great care, therefore, must be exercised to prêtent an undue 
tendency to illusions (the activity of the productive imagina- 
tion, however essential it may be) from weakening the sense of 
truth.] 

g 102. An acqaaintance ■with logical forms is to be 
rccomiiiendod as a special educational help in the cnlt- 
ure of intelligence. The etndy of mathematics does 
not Boffiee, because it, itself, already présupposée logic. 
Mathematics is related to logic in the same way as 
grammar, the phj-sical sciences, etc. The logical forms 
must be known explicitly in their piu« independence 
and not merely in tlieir implicit state as immanent in 
objective shapes. 

[An acquaintance with logical forms is important for the 
thorough education of the ïntellccL Logical forma give the 
archetypes or simplest shapes of all problems that occur else- 
where. Neither mathematics nor any other application of logic 
in the sciences can supply the place of a logical training.] 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 

(i.) Th£ Logical Presupposition, or the Method. 

% 103. Tde logical presupposition of instruction ih 
the order in which the subject-matter develops for the 
consciousnesa. The subject, the eonseiouBnesfi of the 
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I pupil, and the activitj' of the instmetor, interpenetrate 
each other in instruction, and constituto in actuality one 
whole, 
les 
in 



[^truction presupposes a certain logical order of develop- 
ment in its theme. In arithmetic, for example, fractioDB roust 
not be BtutUod before ample addition. Political geography 
should be studied after mathematical and physical geography; 
grammar, after reading and writing ; geaeral history after the 
history of one's own comitry. 

The three elements which instruction combines are: (1) the 
subject to be taught J (3j the consciousness of the pupil; (8) tlie 
insight and labor of tho teacher.] 

§ lui. (1) First of all, the subject which ia to be 
learned has a spécifie detenninateneBs which demands 
in its exposition a certain fixed order of sequence. 
However arbitrary wo may he, tho subject has a certain 
determination of ita own which no mistreatment can 
wholly crash oat, and this inherent immortal rationality 
ia the general foundation of instruction. 

To Illustrate : however one may handle a language in teaching 
it, he can not change the words in it, or tho inflections of tho declen- 
sions and coujugations. And the same restriction is laid upon our 
.tions in the different divisions of natural history in the theu- 
arithmetic, geometry, etc The theorem of Pascal remains 
same theorem wherever it is set forth, 
[The subject has a nature of its own whicli requires it to be 
studied in a certain dcBnite order. "Whatever modifications are 
made in the subject to adapt Lt to the Immature mind of the 
pupil, this essential natnre of the subject must not be changed. 

As regards the " logical proauppouition " above spoken of, it 
is clear enough that all subjects to bo tanght posses logical re- 
lations of dependence of one part on another and of the parts 
on the whole. There must be therefore a certain order of ex- 
position of the subject : the dependent parts must be shown in 
their dependence, otherwise the subject will not bo taught prop- 
erly. We can not tiuifh tho zones or parallels and meridians 
unless we have previously tnuglit the spherical form of the earth. 
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Much change and mlaptatlon will be made by the teacher in 
order to make tho subject entiirtaining to bia pupil and easy ot 
access, but the logical order of dependence of one topic on an- 
other within arithmatic, geometry, natural history, giammar, 
etc., can not bo changed ; he must take it as it is, for that is its 
intelligible ordur and muet be followed. Tlie words of the 
classic author mast be transliitcd as tlicy stand, and not from 
the end bocknard, if we would find sense in them.] 

§ 105. (2) But the subject mnst bo adapted to the 
consciousnesB of the pupil, and here the order of pro- 
cedure and the exposition depend upon the stage which 
he has reached intollectually, for the special manner of 
the infltmction must be conditioned by this. If he is in 
the stage of sense-perception, we must use the illuatra- 
tive motiiod ; if in the stage of image-conception, that 
of combination ; and if in the stage of thinking, that of 
demonstration. The first exhibits the object directly, 
or some representation of it; the second considers it 
according to the different poesibilitiea which exist in it, 
and turns it around on all sides (and examines its rela- 
tions to other things) ; the third demonstrates the ne- 
cessity of the relations in which it stands either with it- 
self or with others. This is the natural order from the 
standpoint of the developing intelligence : first, the ob- 
ject is presented to the perception ; then combination 
with other things shows its relations and presents its 
different phases ; and, finally, the thinking activity cir- 
cumscribes the restlessly moving reflection by the idea 
of necessity. Experiment in the method of combinar 
tion ia an excellent means for a discovery of relations, 
for a sharpening of the attention, for the arousing of a 
many-sided interest ; but it is no true dialectic, though 
it be often denoted by that name. 
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lUustrotion is especially necessary in tlie natural sciences and 
n (Dsthetii^ because both of these departmonts appeal to sonâe- 
sptioiu [Omission here ol reference to editions of atlasea and 
ll-maps.] 

[With regard to the second point mentioned above— the «m- 
less ol the pupil or his grade of advancement, this too 
must be considered, as well as the logical order of the develop- 
ment of the subject. Inasmuch aa instruction is a leading of 
the ignorant into knowledge by translating the nnlcnown into 
tie known, there are two factors involved : (n) the nnlcnown 
subject; (b) the stock of knowledge already possessed by the 
pnpil. The knowledge already possessed is the means by which 
the unknown can be grasped and retained. AH learning is a 
translating of an unknown into a laiown. just as the learning 
of a foreign language proceeds by translating the unfamiliar 
words into familiar words and thereby changing the strange 
into the familiar. This being so, unless constant reference is 
had by the teacher to the stock of familiar ideas belonging to 
the pupil, there is imminent danger to instruction ; it may pass 
off into the process of eschanging unknown words for unknown 
words — a moTement entirely within the realm of the unfamiliar. 
Such a process Is not instruction, whatever else it may be. Thus 
the method of instruction muat be largely determined by the 
consciousness (what he knows) or stage of advancement of the 
pupil. If the pupd Is young and has few ideas of abstract 
depth, but mostly ideas of objects perceived by the senses, then 
the method must be one of illusiration. It must translate the 
subject into particular objects of sense-perocption so far as this 
is possible. If such a process is not possible with a given branch 
of instruction, then that branch must not be taken up now; its 
logical presupposition requires it to be preceded by other 
studies. 

If the pupil has reached the stage of thinking by means of 
mental images or pictures of the mind (Voastellungen), then the 
method may be less illustrative and may combine objects and 
symbolize to some extent (as in fairy-stories, or as in any stories 
when the objects used are types of whole classes of objects); 
or, Jn the stage of reflection there may be demonstration or the 
showing up of logical necessity, or the relations of cause and 
efioct, or of power and manifestation, or of fact and logical pi'e- 
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BnppoBitioD, or any logical relation the object may have to otliei 
objects or to the whole enviroiimciit In which it is found. 

These three stages make up the range of the "consciousnees" 
of the pupil — he ma; be in tlie (a) first stage, and mere percep- 
tion or beholding of external objects be his chief mental hc- 
tirity, or (b) he may be active in representing objects, tliat is to 
say, active in his fancy, imagination, or recollections ; or (c) ac- 
tive in discovering relations between objecte, and hence active 
in the application of snch abstract conceptions as identity and 
difleronce, likeness and wilikeness, force a:id manifestation, 
vrhole and parts, cause and cfTect, thing and properties, etc 

" Combination," spoken of in the text, means the considera- 
tion of the various phases and properties of tto subject imder 
different relations. It is necessary to multiply the examples 
and see the object under new combinations in order to discover 
all of the possibilities in it The individual oak-tree before us 
is only one of infinite possible examples of the oak, and, as 
each actual oak differs from every other in some respect, we 
learn some new possibility with each new specimen. Thus we 
add or combine by experience the possibilities which together 
make up the nature or entire being of an object Water is 
easily discovered to have three states— liquid, solid (as ice), and 
aeriform (as steam). It is only one of these states at a time, and 
all only in succession. Hence tlie necessity of " combination " 
or of discovery of different relations or of the behavior of the ob- 
ject under different " combinations " or environments, in order 
to learn its totality of possible being. The idea of necessity ar- 
rives when one has reached a totality of " combination," This 
may bo reached only relatively in the realm of experience; we 
may treat the total of states actually discovered thus far as the 
absolute totality — this wo do as a fact in practical experience, 
e. g^ we do not hesitate to treat water as though it had only three 
possible states, liquid, solid, and gaseous. But the true absolute 
necessity comes only from the logical aide of presupposition. 
Every fact has a presupposition which is the logical condition 
of its existence. This oak-tree presupposes space and time, and 
tiould not exist without them. All the properties that follow 
from the nature of space and time may be named as logical con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to the existence o£ the oak-lree. 

" Experiment in the method of combination is an excellent 
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mCAns for tho discoTcrj of relations," bnt " it is no tme dialec- 
tic," or, in other words, it ioon not iliscovor tlie inward necessity 
which appertains only to (lie logieiil presupposition, b«»use the 
dialectieul mcLliod does not make combinations or experiments 
at hap-hozard, but by careful analysis and ot)aerT^on of the 
object discoTcro in what manner its essential properties demand 
or presuppose other objects. Given one object, it unfolds the 
system to which it belongs. The dialectic proceeds from the 
part to the whole, following the thread of dependence which 
may be discovered in any otiject. 

In esthetics, or the science of art {architecture, scnlptnre, 
painting, and music), illustration is necessary, because jireeenla- 
lion to the êensea is essential to the nature of art. 

§ 106. The demonstrative method, in order to bring 
about its proof of necessity, bas a choice of many differ- 
ent wajB. But -we mnst not imagine, either that there 
are an unlimited ntimber, and that it ia only a chance 
which one we shall take ; or that they have no comiec- 
tion among themselvœ, and run, as it were, side by side. 
It is not, however, the bueineas of pedagogies to develop 
different methods of proof ; this belongs to logic. We 
have only to remember that, logically taken, proof must 
be analytic, synthetic, or dialectic. Analysis begins 
with the single individual, and leads out from it by in- 
duction to the general principle from which its exist- 
ence results. Synthesis, on the contrary, begins with a 
general which ia presupposed as true, and leads from 
this through deduction to the special determinations 
which were implicit in it. The regressive search of 
analysis for a determining principle is invention ; the 
forward progress of synthesis from the simple elements 
seeking for the multiplicity of single individuals is conn 
airuoHon. The former method has been called the heti- 
rifltic [from the Greek word for to discover, evpeu'] ; the 
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latter, the architectonic. Eaet, in its result, passes over 
into the other ; but their truth is found in the dialectic 
method, which in each phiisc allows unity (of principle) 
to separate into diversity (of particulars), and diversitj 
to return into unity. "While in the analytic as well as 
in the synthetic method the mediation of the individual 
with the general, or of the general with the individual, 
brings in the phaso of particularity as only subjectively 
connected with it, in the dialectic method we have the 
going over of the general through the particular to the 
individual, or to the self-determination of the idea, and 
it therefore rightly claimfl the title of the "genetio" 
method. We can also say that while the inventive 
method gives us the idea (notion) and the constructive 
the judgment, the genetic gives us the syllo^sm which 
leads the determinations of reflcction hack again into 
Bubstantial identity. 

[The demonstrative method deala with necessary relations, 
and uses tho iForms of demonstration furnished it by logic, 
ntunely, analytic, sjrnthctie, or dialectic Analytic demonstra- 
tion, according to HosenkronK, begins with some object, as a 
whole, and proceeds to find its deriTation or dependence on some- 
thing else, and thus gradually leads out to the idea of that larger 
whole in which the object exists as a part (infention). Synthetic 
demonstration, on the other hand, proceeds from a principle to 
the porticiilai results that foUow from it (construction). " Each 
of these passes over into the other in its result," i e., the result 
of analysis is synthesis, because in onr analysis of the object we 
discovered dependence and derivation, and hence discovered that 
it was not a true whole or totality, but inrolred something else 
— hence we found that the compass of its being was greater than 
we had at first supposed — wb have added to it, and our analysis 
proves to have been synthesis rather. 

So, too, synthesis or construction is really an analysis of the 
constituent elements of the principle. By dedueing (analyzing) 
what is given us in the principle, we discover the results or sj;*- 
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fdal characteristics that the principle produces ; hence we rise t« 
the idea of the total, whieb includes both the principlo and its 
results, and the dctnonBtmtiun involves both annJysis and syn- 
thesis.' 
The one-sided methods ot analysis and synthesis are therefore 
always united in fact, although they seem to be separate when we 
consider them abstractly ; we Gnd tbem to bo dialectic methods, 
theretoro, if wo look upon both of the phases of thoir activity. 
In the former (analytic), diversity returns ta unity — the sub- 
ordinate unities are traced back to their higher unity, or in the 
latter (synthesis) unity separates into diversity ; tbe higher unity 
gives rise to lower unities. In the analytic method there is a 
"mediation of the individual" object with the general object, 
i. e-, a tracing of the relations of the individual to other individ- 
uals with which it forms a totality or higher unity. In the syn- 
thetic method there is a " mediation of the general or total with 
the particular object," because we see bow a force, power, energy, 

tor principle develops particular forms. In both of these, when 
considered superficially or inadequately and one-sidedly, there 
is only a subjective connection stated lictwoen the particulars 
and the general — "subjective connection" meaning a connection 
only in our minds, and not an essential connection which would 
be one existing in the object as a real dependence upon other 
objects. In the dialectic method, or in tbe method which sees 
both synthesis and analysis in each step, we see in every phase 
the principle of self-activity, because we see that the subordinato 
objects arise through the energy of the totality, and the energy 
of the totality produces the subordinate phases and unities. All 

I totalities must be self-determined or self -active, because they can 
not be at the same time totalities and depend on anything be- 
yond them for their movement or form. ITils self-active totality 
is called by the Hegelian philosophy (from which Rosenkranz 
borrows it) "the self-determination of the notion (Begriff) or 
idea," because in that philosophy the technical term for self- 
activity ia Segriff (idea or notion). Inasmuch as it shows self- 
activity as the principle that connects the general with the par- 
ticular, and hence explains all things through evolution, it 
"rightly claims the title of genelie (or development) method." 
^^ "The mventive or analytic method gives us tbe idea or notion" 
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geneais in a higher unity whose energy or self-activity has pro- 
duced it; it has therefore explained the object through self- 
activity {Btgriff). 

'■ The constructive method (sjnthctic) gives the judgment 
{Uriheiiy In Hegeliaa technique, the distinction arising 
through self-activity (distinction into active and passive or actor 
and acted upon) in the notion {Begriff) is called judgment ( Ur- 
Iheil). 

The annlytic method leads ua back to self-activity (Begriff, 
nation). The synthetic method leads us to distinction of uni- 
versal and individual ( Vrtheil, judgment), The genetic method 
leads us to syllogism (Schluse). In tiu? samo system of philoso- 
phy, ScMusg, or syllogism, is the technical term for the unity of 
all the phases of soU-activity, and includes the universal or self- 
active, and the particular (or distinguished phases of active and 
passive that form an antithesis], and it is the unity of these two, 
or that wliich is self-identica! and self-distinct in one act (just 
as mind or consciousness is subject and object of itself).] 

§ 107. (3) The living mediation of the pupil with 
the content which is to be impressed upon his conseione- 
ness is the work of the teacher, whose personality cre- 
ates an individual or peculiar method ; for, however 
clearly the subject may be defined, however exactly tho 
psychological stage of the pupil may be regulated, the 
teacher can not do away with his own individuahty 
even in the most objective relations. This individuality 
must penetrate the whole with its own exposition, and 
that peculiarity which we call his manner, and which 
can not bo determined a priori, must appear. The 
teacher must place himeelf on the standpoint of the pu- 
pil, i. e-, ho mnst adapt himself ; he must see that the 
abstract is made clear to him in the concrete, i. e., he 
must illustrate ; he must fill up tlie gaps which will cer- 
tainly appear, and which may mar the thorough seizing 
of the subject, i. e., he must snpply. In all these rela- 
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tJons the pedagogical taet of the teacher may prove it- 
self truly ingenious in varying the method according to 
the ehangefulnoss o£ tlie ever-varying needs, in contract- 
ing OP expanding the extent, in omitting or aecnmulat- 
ing examples, in stating, or only indicating, what is to 
be BDpplied. The trae teacher is free from any super- 
Btitioua belief in any one procedure as a sure specific 
which he follows always in a monotonous bondage. 
This freedom can only be enjoyed by him who is capa- 
ble of the highest method. Tlie teacher has arrived at 
the highest point of ability in teaching when he can 
mal;e uso of all means, from the loftiness of solemn 
seriousness, through smooth, statement, to the play of 
jest — yes, even to the incentive of irony, and to humor. 
Education can be bi nothing more ostenta^tioua than in its 
method, and it is here that charlatanism ran most readily intrude 
■iteelf. Every little change, every pitiful modification, is ptoclaimed 
aloud as a new or on improved method ; and even the most foolish 
and Baperfieial changea find at once their imitators, who themselves 
conceal their eflronterj behind some trifiÏJig differences, and, with 
idiculous conceit, hail themselves as inventors, 

(" The living mediation of the pupil," etc. " Mediation " here 
refera to the adjunlmenl and adaptation of the suhjects taught 
to the pupil, so as to suit his intellectual and moral capacity and 
meet his special difficulties. The teacher adopta his own method 
within limits. He finds that his capacity and peculiarities make 
it most convenient to lead the pupil to his task in this way 
rather than in tliat way. But all teachers must (a) Iceep in view 
the standpoint of the pupil, (b) use illustration, (c) supply neces- 
sary steps to make the connection clear to the pupiL The live 
teacher is careful to avoid being hampered by the limits of any 
one method, although he flads use for all on occasions.] 
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CHAPTER IX 

INTELLECIUAL EDOOATIOH (cOlUinued). 

(c) iTistruction. 

g 108, All inetmction starts from the incqtiality be- 
tween those who possess knowledge and ability and 
those who have not yet obtained them. The former are 
qnalifiod to teach, the latter to learn. Instraction is the 
act which gradually cancels the original inequality of 
teacher and pnpil, in that it conrerts what was at first 
tlie property of the former into the property of the lat^ 
ter by means of his own activity. 

[Instruction presupposes two parties, one possessing knowledge 

and ability, and the other lacking them.] 

\J~ (1) Tlie Subjects of Instruction. 

§ 109. The pupil is the apprentice, the teacher the 
master, whether in the practice of any craft or art, or in 
the exposition of any systematic knowledge. The pnpil 
passes from the state of the apprentice to that of the 
master through that of the journeyman. The appren- 
tice has to appropriate to himself the elements; jom"- 
neymansbip begins, by means of their possession, to be- 
come independent ; the master combines with his tech- 
nical skill the freedom of production. His authority 
over his pupil consists only in his knowledge and ability. 
If he has not these, no external support, no trick of false 
appearances which he may put on, will serve to create 
it for him. 
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I [Distinction of three stages: (a) apprenticeship, (6) joumey- 

manship, (c) mastership — after the old distinction of degrees of 
perfection in tha trades.] 
§ 110. These Btagee — (1) apprenticesliip, (2) jouraey- 
manship, (3) masterfiliip— aro tixed limitations in tli3 di- 
du!tic process; but they are relative in the concrete. 
The standard of special exccUence varies with the dif- 
ferent grades of caltnre, and must be varied that it may 
have validity for each period of time. The master is 
complete only in relation to the jotirucyman and ap- 
prentice; to them he is superior. But, on the other 
I hand, in relation to the infinity of the problems of his 
art or science, he is by no means complete ; to himself 
he must appear aa one who begins ever anew, one who 
is ever striving, one to whom a new problem ever rises 
from every achieved result. IIo can not discharge him- 
self from work, he must never desire to rest on his 
laurels. He is the truest master whose finished per- 
formances only force him on to never-resting progress. 
[The standard of mastership yaries with the demands of the 
ago or nation. In judging a particular esample, we must always 
take tbo standard into consideration. Tliu true master alwa;a 
regards himself an apprentice tefore the new prohlems that step 
forth out of tho solution of the old ones.] 
§ 111. The possibility of culture is found in general, 
it is tme, in every human being ; nevertheless, as a prac- 
tical matter, there are distinguished : (1) incapacity, aa 
the want of all gifts ; (2) mediocrity ; (3) talent and 
genius. It is the part of psychology to give an account 
of all these. Hediocrity characterizes the great mass 
of intelligences that are merely mechanical, and that 
wait for external impulse as to what direction their en- 
deavors shall take. Not without trutli, perhaps, may 
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we hypotheticaUy presuppose a special talent in each 
iadividnal, bnt this special talent in many men never 
makes ita appearance, because under the circumstances 
in which it fiuda itself placed it fails to find the exciting 
occasion which shall give them the knowledge of its ex- 
istence. The majoritj of mankind are contented with 
the mechanical impulse which makes them into some- 
thing, and impresses upon them certain characteristics. 
Talent shows itself by means of the confidence in ita 
own especial productive poasihility, which manifesta it- 
self as an inclination, or as a strong impulse, to occupy 
iteelf with the special object which constitutes the ob- 
ject of its ability. Education has no diffieidty in dealing 
with mechanical natures, because their passivity is only 
too ready to follow prescribed patterns. It is more dif- 
ficult to manage talent, because it lies betweeu medioc- 
rity and genius, and is therefore uncertain, and not only 
unequal to itself, but also is tossed now too low, now 
too high, is by turns despondent and over-excited. The 
general maxim for dealing -with it ie to spare it no diffi- 
culty that hes in the subject to which its efEorts are di- 
rected. Genius must he treated much in the same way 
as talent. The difference consista only in tliis, that 
genius, with a premonition of its creative power, usually 
manifests its decision with less doubt for a special prov- 
ince of activity, and, with a more intense thii^st for cult- 
ure, subjects itself more willingly to the demands of 
instruction. Genius is in its nature the purest self-de- 
termination, in that it feels, in its own inner existence, 
tlie necessity which exists in the object to which it de- 
votes itself ; it lives, as it were, in its object. Eut it 
can create no valid place for the new idea, which is in it 
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already immediately and Bubjectively, if it has not onited 
iteelf to tlie already exieting culture as its objective pre- 
supposition ; on this ground it thankfully receives in- 
Btraction, 

[Abstractly speaking, each liuman being lias tbe possibibty in 
him ot every talent that has appeared or will appear in tLo 
hnman race. But, pTactJcally, there is immense difference ia 
the facility with whioh individuals can realize Ihiii possibility. 
Hence we have the scale : (1) incapacity (pure dnnee) ; (3) medi- 
ocrity (mechanical intelligence, who coa do the average toak aa 
others do) ; (3) the talent and genius who have groat self -activity. 
The talent has an inclination to his vocation, but is not perfectly 
clear as to all of the means that lead to it ; docs not value indus- 
try as much as ho ought, or despises the methods discovered be- 
fore him. The genius is clear as to methods — sees all that has 
been as tools and materials out of which to build his ideals — and 
therefore works with a passion J 

§ 113. Eut talent and geniua offer a special difficulty 
to education in the precocity which often accompanies 
them. But by pi-ecoclty we do not mean that they 
early render themselves perceptible, since the early 
manifestation of gifts by talent and genius, through 
I their intensity of decision and self-confidence, is to be 
\ looked at as perfectly legitimate. But precocity is 
rather the hastening forward of the human being in 
feeling and moral sense, so that, where in the ordinary 
course of nature we should have a child, we have a 
youth, and a man in the place of a youth. We may 
therefore find precocity among those who belong to the 
ciaea of mediocrity, but it is developed most readily 
among those possessed of talent and genius, because 
with them the early appearance of superior gifts may 
very easily bring in its train a derangement of the feel- 
ings and the moral nature. Education must deal with 
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it in BO far ae it ù inliannonioiis, and reminds us of the 
pourri avant d'être •nvù/ri, and flee to it strictly that 
the demands made on it from -without shall not minister 
to vanity ; and mast take care, in order to accomplish 
tide, that social naturalness and lack of afEectation be 
preserved in tlie pnpiL 

Our ago has to cotnbnt this precocity much moio than others. 
Wo llud, c. g., authors, who, at the age of thirtj' years, in wliich they 
puhlish their collcct«d works or write their biography, are chilly 
with the feelings at old age. . . . Music has been the sphere in which 
the earliest derelopment of talent has sbown itself, and here we And 
tbo absurdity that the cupidity of parents has bo forced early talents 
tliot children ol tour or five years of age bare been made to appear 
in public. 

[Precocity defined : not intense self-confidcneo, but the omis- 
sion of some natural stage of development. Education Ta-oA 
take cans that its yanity is not encouraged, ond do all in its 
power to prevent affectation and self-coiiBciousness, which de- 
stroy the proper relation of the pupiJ to his follows.] 
§ 113. Every sphere of cnltnro contains a certain 
qnantity of knowledge and ready skill which may be 
looked at, as it were, as the created result of the cult- 
ure. It is desirable that every one who tarns his atten- 
tion to a certain line of culture should take up into him- 
self the traditional learning which controls it. In so far 
as he docs this, he is professionally educated. The con- 
Bciousnesa that one has in the usual way gone through a 
school of art or science, and has been made familiar with 
the general inheritance of the accjuisitions of a special 
department, creates externally a salutary composure 
which is very favorable to internal progress. "We must 
distinguish from the professionally educated the dilettant 
and the self- taught man. The dilettant or amateur bitsies 
himself with an art, a science, or a trade, from free incli- 
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nation, withottt having gone through any strict training 
in it. Ab a rule, he dispensas with elementary thorough- 
ness, and haetens toward tlio enjoyment wldeh produc- 
tion gives. The conscious amateur confesses this him - 
self, makes no prettiufiion to mastership, and calls him- 
aelf — ^in distinction from the professional, who subjecta 
himself to rules — a tyro. But the self-deluded dilet- 
tant, on the contrary, conceals his weakness, cherishes in 
himself the self-conceit that he is equal to the heroes of 
his art or science, eonstitutee Jiimself the first admirer 
of his own performances, explains their want of snc- 
eesfl by accidental circumstances, never by their own 
want of excellence ; and, if he has money, or edits a 
paper, is intoxicated with being the jiatron of talent 
which produces such works as he would willingly pro- 
duce or pretends to produce. The eelf-tanght man 
has often true talent, or even genius, to whose develop- 
ment nevertheless the inherited culture has been denied, 
and who by good fortune has through his own strength 
worked his way into a field of effort. The seK-taught 
man is distinguished from the amateur by the thorough- 
ness and the industry with which he acts : he is not 
only ef|nally unfortunate with him in the absence of 
Bchool-trainiug, hut is mucb less assisted by advice of 
tlie competent. Even if the self-taught man has for 
years studied and practiced much, he is still haunted by 
a feeling of uncertainty as to whether he has yet reached 
the standpoint at wliich a science, an art, or a trade, 
will receive him publicly. It is of very great consé- 
quence that man should be comprehended and recog- 
nized by man. The self-taught man, therefore, remains 
embarrassed, and docs not free himself from the appre- 
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hension that he may expose some weak point to a pro- 
fesflional, or he falls into the other extreme — he be- 
comes preeumptaoiis, steps forth as a reformer, and, if 
he accompliehcs nothing, or earns only ridicule, he sets 
himself down as a martyr imrecognized by an nnap- 
preciative and mijTist world. 

It is possible that the ililettont may get beyond the stage of su- 
perflciality and Bubjact himself to a thorough traiuiiig ; then ho ceasos 
to be a dilettant. It is also possible that the self-taught man may be 
on the right track, and may accomplish as much as, or even more than, 
one trained in the usual way. In general, however, it is very desir- 
able that every one should go through the regular course of the in- 
herited means of education, partly that he may be thorough in the 
eluments, partly to Ireo him from the anxiety which ho may feel lest 
he in his solitary efforts spend labor on some superfluous work — su- 
perfluous because done long before, and of which he, through the ac- 
cident of his want of culture, had not heard. We must all learn bj 
oniBelvps, but we can not teach ourselves. Only genius can do this, 
for it must bo its own leader in the new paths which it opens. Gen- 
ius alone passes beyond where inherited culture ceases. It bears 
this in itself as of the past, aijd «sus it as material lor its new crea- 
tion ; but the self-taught man, who may possibly be a genius, wast-es 
his time in doing things already accomplished, or sinks inta eccen- 
tricity, into secret arts and sciences, etc. 

[The professionally educated, tho dilettant or amateur, and 
the self-taught, (a) The professionally educated masters thor- 
oughly what tho experience of the race has transmitted to his 
own specialty, and hence increases his own stature by standing 
on tho shoulders of the human race, (b) The dilettant wishes 
to eat of tho kernel without breaking the shell, and is a sort of 
f otile individual who amuses himself by producing what is good 
for nothing when produced, (c) The scU-taught man works 
wiUi great industry and thoroughness, but has not access to tho 
best means, i. e., the traditional culture of tho race as taught in 
the schools. Hd works under embarrassment, haunted with the 
feeling that tho professionally educated see defects in his train- 
ing, or, throwing oft his embarrassment, he plays the rSle of 
"reformer," and becomes imbittcred against tho world.] 
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I§ Hi. These ideas of the general steps of culture, of 
special gifts, and of the ways of culture appropriate to 
each, whicli we have set forth ahove, have a manifold 
connection with each other which can not be establishcd 
a priori. We can, however, remark that apprenticeship, 
the mechanical inteUigenee and the professional educa- 
tion ; secondly, joumeymanahip, talent, and dilettante- 
ism ; and, finally, mastersliip, genius, and self-education, 
Jbave a relationship to each other. 
[Correspondence (a) between apprenticeship, meehanioal intel- 
ligence, and protewional education; alao (b) between jouniey- 
mansliip, t^ent, and dilettantelam ; (c) between muâtersbip, 
genius, and scU-oducation.] 
te' 



CHAPTER X 

iKTELLEeniAL EDUCATION, (c) Instruction (continued). 
(9) The Act of Learning. 

\ 115. lu the process of instniction the interaction 
' tetween pnpil and teacher must he so managed that the 
exposition by the teacher shall excite in the pupQ the im- 
pulse to reproduction. The teacher must not treat his 
exposition as if it were a work of art which is its own 
end and aim, but he must always hear in mind the need 
of the pupil. The artistic exposition, as such, will, by 
its completeness, produce admiration ; but the didactic, 
on the contrary, will, through its perfect adaptation, 
call out the imitative instinct, the power of new creation. 

Prom this consideration we may jiiatify the (reqnent statement 
that is made, tliat Icoclien who liavo on elegant dleUon do not really 
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accompliali so much as othcra who resombla in their statements less 
a canal flowing smoothlj between straight banks than a rivor which 
works its loaming way over rocks and between ever-shifting banks. 
The pupil perceives that the first ts considmng himself when he 
Bpetibs BO finely, perhaps not withoat some coqaettish self-compla- 
cency; and that the second, in the repetitions and the sentences 
which are never finished, is concerning himself solely with him. Ths 
pnpil feels that not want of facility or awkwardness, but the holy 
Eeid of the teacher, is the principal thing, and that this latter use 
rhctoria only as a means. 

[The teacher should expound the subject in such a way as ti 
arouse in the pupil an impulse to reproduce it. It difters ii 
this respect from a work of a.rt, which seeks only complete pres- 
entation and the appearance of tdf-txiatenee. The pupd see 
the elegant diction of one teacher a studied attempt to win ad- 
miration for himself, while in the inelegant repetitions and un- 
finished sentences of another teacher he feels the genuine and 
exclusive interest manifested in his own progress.] 
§ 116. In the act of learning there appears (a) a me- 
chanical element, (J) a dynamic element, and (<:) one in 
which the dynamic again mechanically strengthens it- 
self. 

[The process of learning involves (a) a mechanical dement; 
(A) a dynamic element; {c) a. dynamic element re-enforced by 
the mechanical element (i. e., dynamic attealion re-enforced by 
mechanic regidarity, pimctuality, ajid m/aiem, so as to constitute 
induslry).] 

§ IIT. {a) The mechanical element consists in this, 
that the right time be chosen for each lesson, an exact 
arrangement observed, and the suitable apparatus, which 
is necessaiy, procnred. It is in the arrangement that 
especially consiste tlie educational power of the lesson. 
The spirit of scrupulousness, of accuracy, of neatness, is 
developed by the external technique, which, however, 
should be subordinated to the interests of the subject 
studied. The teacher miist, therefore, insist upon it 
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I *hat work sliall eea^e at the exact time, tliat the work be 
■irell done, etc., for on these little things many greater 
■lliings, ia an ethical eensc, depend. 

To thooso one's time for any work is often diillcult liecaiise of 

l.the prei^snrc of a multitude of demajida, but in general it should be 

•determined tliat the work requiring the strongest and keencat energy 

tf the thinking actiTity and of memory should hare appropriated to 

Et the first half ot the day. 

^The mechanical element coralsts in (1) right time (punctu- 
ality); (2) esaet arrangement (regularity); (3) neatnefis and ac- 
curacy (system). These eonatitiite the mechanical morals of the 
school-room, and furnish a sort of training in self-control and 
obedience to rule that forms the basis of all mora spiritual mo- 
rality. Attention to these punc tilios oft-en seems a waste of ener- 
gy; but it tella on the moral character as nothing else does, and 
makes his future life far more successftU. The importance of 
choosing the morning hours for studies requiring hardest think- 
ing or greatest strain on the memory.] 

§ 118. (5) The djTiamlcal element (i. e., the eelf-ae- 
tivity of the pupil) consista of the previoiiBly developed 
power of attention, without which all the exposition 
made by the teacher to the pupil remaina entirely for- 
eign to him. All apparatus ia dead, all arrangement of 
no avail, all teaching fniitlesa, if the pupU does not by 
his free self-activity receive into his inner self what one 
L teaches him, and thus make it his own property. 

[The dynamical element is the actirity of the pupil's will 

directed on the intellect ; its general form being- att<?ntion (see 

g§ 82, 83), It is the door that opens the mind of tlio pupil — the 

mechanical element relates to externals, the dynamical to the 

internal, the self-activity of the pupil.] 

§ 119. This appropriation must not limit itself, how- 

E ever, to the first acquisition of any knowledge or eldU, 

I but it must give perfect command over whatever the 

t pupil has learned ; it must make it perfectly familiar 
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and natural, so that it sliaJI appear to be a part of Lim- 
Belf. Tliis must be brought about bj means of rep&- 
titioii. This will mochanieally secure that which the 
attention first grasped. 

[Besides uttention, there musl. be repefiïÎOTt— -frequent reriews 
— in order to tronsmiite the new kaowlcdge and skill into per- 
manent possession ("into facuUi/," as Herbert Spencer saja), 
Rtjielilion corresponils to hahit in will-training, and is itself 
mechanical— hence with it the dynamical is re-enforced by the 
mechanical, and the best Bume for the imlou of the two is 
industry.] 

§ 120. (c) The careful) persisteut, living activity of 
the pupil in these acts we call industry. Its negative 
opposite ia laziness, which is deserving of punishment 
inasmuch as it proceeds from a want of eelf-determinar 
tion. Man is by nature lazy. But mind, which is only 
what it does, mast resolve upon activity. This connec- 
tion of industry with hnman freedom, with the very 
essence of mind, makes laziness appear blameworthy. 
The really civilized man, therefore, no longer knows 
that absolute inaction which is the greatest enjoyment 
to the barbarian, and he fills up his leisure with a variety 
of easier and lighter work. The positive opposite of 
industry is the unreaeonable activity which rushes in 
breatlilees chase from one action to another, from this 
to that, over-tasking the person with the immense quan- 
tity of his work. Such an activity, seldom directed 
with proper dehberation, is unworthy of a man. It de- 
stroys the serenity and repose which in all industry 
should penetrate and inspire the deed. Nothing is more 
repulsive than the beggarly pride of such stupid labo- 
riousnesa. One should not permit for a moment the 
pupil, seeking for distinction, to begin to pride himself 
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On an extra industry. Education must accuetom Mm to 
nee a regular diligence. The frame o£ mind Buitable for 
work often does not exist at the time when work should 
hegin, but more frequeotlj it makes its appearance after 
■we have begun. The subject takes its own time to 
awaken ue. Industry, inspired by a love and regard for 
work, has in its quiet uniformity a great force, without 
which no one can accomplish anything essential. The 
world, therefore, holds industry worthy of honor; and 
to the lîomans, a nation of the most enduring persever- 
ance, we owe the inspiring words, ^'Incepto tani-um 
i^us est, cœtera res expediei " / and, " Labor improbus 
mta vmciL" Unflineliing labor conquers everything. 

Ei'ory one may glory in his industry I " Tliis is a, true word 
from the lips of a, truly industrious man, wbo was also one of the 
most modest. But Leasing did not, however, mean hy them to char- 
ter Pliarisaieal pedantry. The necessity sometimes of giring one's 
self to an excess of work injurious to the health generally arises 
from the fact that he has not at otter times made use of the requi- 
idte attention and the necessary industry, and then attempts suddenly 
and aa by a forced march to storm bis way to his goal. The result 
of such ovor-eiertion is naturally entire prostration. The pupil is, 
therefore, to be accustomed to a generally uniform Industry, which 
may increase from time to time without his thereby oyeratraining 
bimaelf. What is really guncd by a youth who has hitherto neg- 
iiected time and opportunity, and who, when esamioation presses, 
fiverworks himself, perhaps standing tjie test with honor, and then 
must rest tor months afterward from the over-effortt On all such 
occasions attention is not objective and dispassionate, but rather be- 
comes, through aniiety to pass the esamination, restless and cor- 
rupted by egotism; and the usual evil result of such compulsory in- 
dustry is the ephemera! character of the knowledge thus gahied. 
" Lightly come, lightly go," says t!ie proverb, 

A special worth is always attached to study for into the night. 
The stndent's " midnight oil " always claims for itself a certain vcn- 
«ation. But this is a sad vanity. In the first place, it is injurious 
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to conlnulict Nature by workmg through the night, whidi she hsa 
ordained for sleep ; sccondlj, the question is not as to ths □uiabei of 
hours spent in work and their position in tlio twenty-four, hut os to 
the quality of the work. With regard to the value of ray work, it is 
of no moment whatsoever whether I have done it in the morning or 
in the evening, or how long I have labored, and it is of no conse- 
quence to any one except to my own very unimportant self. Finally, 
the question presents itself whether these gcutleroen who boast so 
much of their midnight work do not sleep in the daytime 1 

[Indastry deSned as the vit^ circumspect, persistent activity 
of the pupil. Its opposite is laziness, which deserves eorreelive 
punishment. Man by nature is lazy. Since mind develops into 
existence only through self-activity, industry is a fundamental 
virtue because through it alone can spiritual growth take place. 
Spiritual growth produces freedom, i. e., em]mci]>ation from the 
limitations of time and space, giving man possession of the past 
and present within Iiimself and in his environment, however 
distant. The savage loves intervals of absolute inaction; the 
civilized man hates torpidity, but rests himself by change of 
work. He supplements his vocation by avocations. Industry 
has besides its negative ojiposite a positive opposite which is 
over-hast« and ovor-eïertion.] 

§ 121. Bat industry has also two other Oppoeitee — 
seeming-IazineBS and BeemÎDg-indiistiy. Seeming-lazi- 
ness is the neglecting of the usual activity in one de- 
partment by the individual because he is so ranch more 
active in another. The mind possessed with the liveliest 
interest in one subject buries itself in it, and, because of 
this, can not give itself up to another which before had 
engrossed the attention. 1'hus it appears more idle than 
it is, or rather it appears to be idle just because it is 
more industrious. This is especially the case in passing 
from one subject of mstruction to another. The pupil 
should actjuire such a flexibihty in his intellectual pow- 
ers that the rapid relinquiehment of one subject and tbo 
taking up of another should not be too difficult. NotL- 
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îng Î8 more natural than that when ho has become thor- 
oughly aroused on one subject he sbonld, on going back 
to the subject that has just been presented to him, feel 
himself still attracted to the former, and remain indif- 
ferent to the following lesson, which may relate to an 
entirely different topic. The young soul is brooding 
over what has been said, and is really exercising an in- 
tense activity, though it appears to be idle. But in 
Beeming-industiy all the external motions of activity, 
all the mechanism of work, manifest themeelves noisily, 
while there is no tme energy of attention and produc- 
tivity. One busies himself with all the apparatus of 
work ; ho heaps up instruments and booka around him ; 
he sketches plans ; he spends many hours staring into 
Tacaney, biting his pen, gazing at words, drawings, num- 
bers, etc. Boys, under the protection of so great a scaf- 
folding for work erected around them, often carry on 
their own amusements. Men, who arrive at no real 
concentration of their force, no clear defining of their 
vocation, no firm decision as to their action, dissipate 
their power in what is too often a great activity with 
absolutely no result. They are bnay, very busy; they 
have hardly time to do this thing because they really 
wish or ought to do that ; "but, with all their driving, 
their energy is all dissipatecl, and nothing comes from 
their countless labors. 

[Industry is opposed to (J) seeming-IazineBs, which neglects 
somethings to attend to others ^hich are considered moreimpor- 

( lant; all BpeoUlixation iaof tbis character, (^ It is opposed 
likewise to seeming-industry, which goes through all the mo- 
tions of industry in a, noisy and ostentatious nionnDr, but is in- 

, _ tarnally idle. Importance of disciplining the mind to turn 
completely from one subject to another.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, (c) Instruction (continued). 

(3) The Modality of the Process of Teaching. 

§ 122. Now that we have learned something of the 
relation of the teacher to the taught, and of the proeeBS 
of learning itself, we must examine the mode and man- 
ner of inetrnction. This may have {!) the character of 
contingency ; the way in which our immediate exiBtenoe 
in the world, our life, teaches na ; or it may be given 
(^ by the printed page ; or {S) it may take the shape 
of formal oral instruction, 

[The modiility — that is to say, the mode and manner m which 
the instruction is given, hence its form or method. Inatruetioo 
(i) tho lessons o£ eiperience; (?) by the written or printed 
page; (3)oraL] 

% 123. (i) For the most, the best, and the mightiest ' 
things that wo know we are indebted to life itself. 
The sum of perceptions which a human being makes 
for himself np to the foui-th or fifth year of his life is 
incalculable ; and after this time we continue involun- 
tarily to gain by immediate contact with the world 
countless ideas. But we understand, by the phrase " the 
Bcliool of life," especially the ethical knowledge which 
we gain by what happens in our own hves. 

It one may say, Vitœ non èckolœ dùeendum eel, one can also f^y, 
Vila doeel. Without the power esercised by the immediate world 
our inteUigonce would remain abstract and lifeless. 

Pnstnictioa by csperienoe begins with infancy and con- 
tinues through life. Especially in the first four or five yearB 
the 8um of perceptions from this sourco is enormous. What 
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I the chUd Icama of tlie ways of life, manners, and cnstoms, and 
monil principles ; proper habits ol eating and drinking, earn of 
the person and clothing, forms to be observed toward the variuiia 
ranks in the family and soeictj ; glimpses of the action of tha 
law of the state, its resistless might, its punishment of crime ; 
nnmeions observations on tho division of labor and its snstcnta- 
tion by trade and commerce ; the doUy and weekly spectacle of 
the rites and ceremonies of religion ; here is the education of 
life thiongh the four institutions of dvUization — family, civil 
commmiity, state, and chnrch. The education that one gets 
by adopting a trade or form of industry aud earning his living, 
or by acting as a citizen, obeying the laws and assisting at the 
ballot-box to make them, or in tho army risking one's life to 
defend them — each of these is a peculiar form of the education 
that life offers, and its resolts can not be obtained through any 
other form— certainly not by the scliooi — however much tho 
school may re-enforce them.] 
§ 12i. (2) "WTiat we learn through books forma a 
contmfit to that which we learn throtigh living. life 
forces npon us its wiBdom ; the book, on the contrary, is 
entirely passive. It is locked np in itself ; it can not be 
altered ; but it waits by us till we wish to use it. We 
can read it rapidly or slowly ; we can simply turn over 
its leaves — what in modern times one calls reading — 
we can read it from beginning to end or from end to be- 
ginning ; we can stop, begin again, skip over passages, 
or cut them short, as we like. To this extent the book is 
the most convenient moans for instruction. If we are in- 

■ debted to life for our perceptions, we must chiefly thank 
hooks for our understanding of our perceptions. We 
call book-instraetion " dead " when it lacks, for the 
exposition which it gives, a foundation in illustration 
addressed to sense-perception, or when we do not add to 
the printed description the perceptions which it implies ; 
wid these two are quite different. 
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[Instruction through books is in some respects the o; 
of instruction througli living, because life forces its wisdom on 
■as, while the bonk is entirely passive. The book is the most con- 
renient fonn o( instruction. We must have gained by experi- 
ence from real life a sort of alphabet or key, with which we may 
spell out or nnlock the meaning of the wisdom stared up in 
books. Unless we can translate what the book says into elements 
of our own experience, it is dead to us.] 
§ 125. Books, as well as life, teaeh ns many tbioge 
which we did not prcriously expect to leam directly from 
them. From tlie romances of Walter Scott, for example, 
we leam, first of all, while we read them for entertain- 
ment, the English language, and English and Scotch 
history and geography. . . . We must distinguish from 
such books as those which bring to us, as it were acci- 
dentally, a knowledge for which we were not seeking, 
the hooks which are expressly intended to instruct. 
These " text-booka " must («) in their consideration of 
the subject give us the principal results of any depart- 
ment of knowledge, and denote the points from which 
the next advance must be made, because every science 
comes to results which are themselves again new prob- 
lems ; (5) in the consideration of tlie particulars they 
must be exhaustive, i. e., no essential elements of a fici- 
enee must be omitted. But this cshaustiveness of exe- 
cution has difEerent meanings according to the stand- 
points of those for whom it is made. How far we shall 
pass from the universality of the principal determina- 
tions into the multiplicity of the particular, into the 
fullness of detail, can not be definitely determined, and 
must vary, according to the aim of the book, whether 
for the apprentice, the journeyman, or the master ; {c) 
the expression must be precise, i. e., the maximum of 
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cleameBB innat be eorabined with the maximum of 
brevity. 

The writing of a text-book is on tJiia account one of the most 
difficult tasks, and it can be successfully accomplished only by thoso 
who art! masters in a science or art, and who combine with great 
culture and talent great experience as teachers. Unfortunately, 
many masters of science hold in low esteem the writing of test- 
books because they think that they are called upon to devote them- 
selres entirely to the spread of science, and because the writing of 
compcndiuma has come to bo in bad repute through the fact that 
authors and publishers have mode oat of text-books a profitable busi- 
ness and good incomes. In all sciouccs and arts thero exists a quan- 
tity of material which is common property, which is disposed of now 
in one way, now iu another. Hence the majority of compcndiuma 
can be distinguished from each otiier only by the kind of paper, 
printing, the name of the publisher or bookseller, or by arbitnuy 
changes in the arrangement and execution. The want of principle 
with which this work is sometimes carried on is incredible. Maay 
gOTemments have on this account fixed prices for text-books, and 
commissioners to select them. This in itself is right and proper, but 
the use of any such book should be left optional, so as to avoid the 
one-sidcdness of a science patronized by government and as it were 
licensed or introduced by law. A state may through Its censorship 
oppose poor text-books, and recommend good ones for introduction ; 
but it may not . . . establish es it were a national system of sci- 
ence or of art, in which only the ideas, laws, and forms sanctioned by 
it shall be allowed. The Germans aj-e fortunate, iu consequence of 
their philosophical criticism, in the production of better and better 
test-books. ... So much the more nnacconntable la it that, with 
Each escellent books, the evil of such characterless books, some of 
them defectively, some of them atrooioualy written, should still exist 
when there is no necessity fur it. The good old fashion of paragraph- 
writing has become obnoxious, under the name of compendium-style, 
as the most stiff and affected style at writing. 

t[The recorded wisdom of the entire human raca is preserved 
in books, and hence the chief province of the school is to endow 
the pupil with the power tn use books profitably through life so 
that he may perpetually draw trom that reservoir of wisdom, 
and re-enforce and interpret his own life. A " text-book " (a) 
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girca OB the snmmed-up results in a department of knowledge, 
and indicates the new problems tbat occupy present attention ; 
(b) it must include all phases, eo sa to give a rounded view of 
the entire subject without going exhaustivclj into details; (c) 
it must use clear and precise language, and be brief. Govern- 
ment prescription of teit-boo'ks.] 

§ 126. A text-book must be differently written ac- 
cording as it is intended aa a book for private etudj or 
to be accompanied by oral explanation. If the former, 
it must go more into details, and must develop more 
clearly the internal relations ; if the second, it shonld 
be shorter, and proceed from axiomatic and clear postu- 
lâtes to hints and suggestions that must have an epi- 
grammatic keenness which should leave something to be 
guessed. Because for these a commentary is expected 
which it is the teacher's duty to supply, such a sketch is 
usually accompanied by the fuller text-book which was 
arranged for private study. [Illustrations here omitted.] 
[Test-books (a) for private study ; (b) lor use in sehooL] 
§ 127. (3) The texfr-book which presupposes oral ex- 
planation forms the transition to oral instruction itself. 
Since speech is the natural and original form in which 
mind manifests itself, no book can rival it. The living 
word is the most powerful agent of instruction. How- 
ever common and cheap the art of printing may have 
rendered books as the most convenient means of educa- 
tion — however the multiplication of facilities for inter- 
coarse and the increasing rapidity of transportation may 
have facilitated the immediate viewing of human life as 
the most impressive educational means — ^nevertheless 
the living word still asserts its value. In two cases es- 
pecially it is indispensable : one is when some knowl- 
edge is to be communicated which is in process of dis- 
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^^H coveiy and as yet is found in no compendium ; and the 
^^1 other when a living language is to he taught, for in this 
^^H case the printed pa^o is eutircl}' inadequate. One can 
^^B leam from books to understand Spanish, French, Eng- 
^^f lish, Danish, etc., hut not to speak them ; to do this he 
must hear them, partly that his ear may become accus- 
tomed to the sounds, partly that his vocal organs may 
team correctly to imitate them. 

I [Oral instruction. The living word ia the most powerlul 

agent of instruetion, and honce eaa produce effects where other 
means are inadequate. The latest discoveriea, the commentary 
on the book, as well as the pronunciation of foreign languages 
— for these things oral instruction ia indispensable.] 
§ 128. Life surprises and overpowers us with the 
knowledge wMcb it offers ; the book, impassive, waits 
our convenience ; the teacher, superior to ns, perfectly 
prepared in comparison with us, consults our necessity, 
and with his living speech uses a gentle force to which 
we can yield without losing our freedom. Listening is 
easier than reading. 

Princes Beldom rend themsch-es, but have servants who read to 

[Although oral instnittioii is the most powerful mcana of 
arousing and interestiog the pupil, yet its object should be to 
emancipate the pupil from the need of it, and (a) make him in- 
terostod in knowledge for itself, bo tliat be will eagerly follow it 
through the (7) text-book, (S) reference-book, and (3) library ; 
(6) seek to master the material poured in upon him bj experi- 
ence of life.] 

§ 129. Oral instruction may {!) give the subject, 
which is to he learned, in a connected statement, or (^ 
it may develop it by means of question and answer. 
The first method is called tlie acroamatic, the second 
the eroteraatie. The first (the acroamatic or lecture- 
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Bystem) presupposes the tLeoretieal inequality of the 
teacher and the taught. Because one can speak while 
many listen, thia is especially adapted to the instmction 
of large numbers. The 6econd method (the erotematic) 
i either that of the catechism or the dialogue. The 
catechetical is connected with the first kind of oral in- 
struction above designated because it makes demand 
upon the memory only for "what is already learned, and 
is very often and very absurdly called the Socratic 
method. In the dialogue, we try, by means of an in- 
terchange of thought, to invCBtigate in company with 
others some problem, proceeding according to the neces- 
sary forms of reason. But in this we can make a dis- 
tinction. One speaker may be superior to the rest, may 
hold in his own hand the thread of the conversation, 
and may guide * it himself ; or, those who mingle in it 
may be perfectly equal in intellect and culture, and may 
each take part in the development with equal independ- 
ence. In this latter case, tlie tree reciprocity gives HB 
tlie proper dramatic dialogne, which contains in itself 
all forms of exposition, and may pass from narration, 
description, and analysis, through satire and irony, to 
genuine hmnor. When it does this, the dialogue ib the 
highest product of the intellect, and the means of its 
purest enjoyment. 

The system of altenmto teaching-, in which the pnpil takes tbe 
teacher's place and instructs others, can bo used onlj whore the sub- 
ject taught admits of a mechauical treatmeat. The Hindoos mada 
use of it in very nneient times. Boll and Lancaster \ have trans- 
planted it for the teaching of poor children in Europe and America. 
For the teaching of the elementary eceomplisbments — reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic — as well as for the learning hy heart of namec^ 
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aentenoM, etc, it suffices, but not for any scientific enltnre. Where 
have large numbers to instruct, the giving of the full; dereloped 
statement (the acroamatic method) is neeesaary, since the dialogue, 
though it may be elsewhere BuitaWe, allowH only a few to take part 
in it And, if we take the inteiro-gative (erotematic), we must, if we 
have B large number of pupils, make use of the catechetical method 
only. What is known as the couTcrsatioual method has been some- 
times suf^tested for our university instruction. Diestcrweg, in Ber- 
lin, insists upon it Hera and tliore tie attempt has been made, but 
without any result. In the university, the lecture of the teacher as 
a self-developing whole stands in contrast with the iscientiflo discus- 
Bion of tlic students by themselves, in which they as equals work 
over with perfect freedom what they have heard. Diesterweg was 
wrong in considering the lecture'Systera as the principal cause of tlie 
lack of scientific interest which ho thought he perceived in our «ni- 
Tersities, Kant, Fiehte, Sehelling, Schleiermacher, Wolf, Niebuhr, 
tie., taught by lectures and awakened the liveliest enthusiasm. But 
Diesterweg is quite right in saying that the students ^onld not be 
degraded into writing-Riachines. This is generally conceded, and 
a pedantic amount of copying more and more begins ta bo con- 
sidered as out of date at our universities. Nevertheless, a new ped- 
antry, that of the more lecture, should not be introduced ; but a brief 
summary of the lecture may be dictated and answer all purposes, or 
the lecture may be afterward written out by the pupil from memory. 
The great efficacy of the oral exposition does not so much consist in 
the fact tliat it is perfectly free, as that it presents to immediate view 
a person who has made himself tlie bearer of a science or an art, and 
has found what constitutes its essence. Its power springs, above all, 
from the solidity of the lecture, the originality of its content, and 
the elegance ot its form ; whether it is read or declaimed is a matter 
of little moment Niebuhr, e. g., read, word for word, from his 
manuscript, and what a teacher was ho I The catechetical way of 
teaching is not demanded at the university except in special exami- 
nations; it belongs to the private work of the students, who must 
learn to be industrious of their own free impulse. The private tutor 
can best conduct reviews. The institution which presupposing the 
lecture-system combines in itself original production with criticism, 
and the connected exposition with the conversation, is the profes- 
sional school. It pursues a well-defined path, and confines itself to 
small classes of scholurs whoso grades of culture are very nearly the 
U 
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B, nere, therefore, the ilialogue can be deyeloped with best effect 

,use it has a, fixed foundation, oad eooh one can take part in the 

conversation ; whcrcofl, from the variety of opinions in a large ckBS, 

is easily perverted into an ainûess talk, and tlie majority, having 

' ehoncG to speak, become weary, 

[Oral Instraction of two kinds : (1) the lecture, acroamatic, and 
^) erotomatic, or the form of catechism and diiilogue. (Acroa- 
matic, from dxpoJafiBi, the Greek verb for to Aear lectures, was 
applied to Aiistotlo'a oral lectures, which were given to a few 
pupils, and related to bis most profound and abstruse doctrines ; 
hence, also called emlerie, L e., inti«r, doctrines as opposed to 
the eraieric, or outer, doctrines. Erotematic, from ipuréa, the 
Qreok verb la ask, means the interrogative method.)] 
§ 130. Ah to the way m wbicli tlie lecture is carried 
ont, it may be arranged for tlio60 wlio have imdertaken 
the entire course of instruction in its tliorougli, syatcm- 
atic form, or for those who have in view only a gen- 
eral, inexact education, without intending to go through 
the complete course. The ancients called the first 
method the esoteric and the second tiio exoteric, as we 
give to such lectures now, respectively, the names scho- 
lastic and pojnilar._ The first makes use of terms which 
have become technical in science or art, and proceeds to 
combine the isolated ideas in a strict, logical manner ; 
the second endeavors to Bubstitute for technicalities gen- 
erally understood designations, and eonceala the exact- 
ness of the formal conclusion by means of a style of 
narration. It is possible to conceive of a perfectly me- 
thodical treatment of a science which at the same time 
sball be generally eomprebensible if it strives to attain 
the transparency of real beauty. A scientific work of 
art may be correctly said to be popular, as, e. g., has 
happened to Herder's "Ideas toward a Philosophy of 
the Ilistoiy of Mankind." 
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Beauty is the elemctit whioh ia comprch ended bj all, ami as we 
decide our enmity to carioatures in pieturo-booka and books of amusu- 

it, and to the mischievous character of " compendiums," ao we must 
ftlso oppose the popular publications whieh stylo tliein selves "ScieDCO 
made easy," ete., in order to attract more piachasera by this allikring 
title. . , . Kant says : " In tiio effort to produce in our knowledge the 
completeness of scholarly thoroughness, and at the same time a |Hip- 
ular chftracter, without in the effort fulling into the errors of an af- 
fected thoroughness or an aflected popularity, we must, first of all, 
look out for the scholarly completeness of out scientifle knowledge, 
the methodical form of thoroughness, and first ask how we can make 
really popular the knowledge methodically ocqtiired at school, i. e.. 
Low we can make it easy and generally communicable, and yet at tlie 
same time not supplant thoroughness by popularity. For scholarly 
completeness must not be sacriflced to popularity to please the peo- 
ple^ unless science is to become a plaything or a trifling." It is per- 
loctly plain tbat all that has been said above (§g Sl-lUT) on tlie psy- 
chological and the logical methods must be taken into account in the 
style of the esposition in the two kinds of oral method. 
[Technical and popular lectures.] 

§ 131, It liaa been already remarked {§ 21), in speak- 
ing of the nature of education, that the office of the in- 
structor must neceesarily vary with the growing culture. 
But attention must here again be called to the fact that 
education, in whatever stage of culture, mast conform 
to the law which, as the internal logic of being, deter- 
mines all objective developments of Nature and of his- 
tory. The family gives the child hie first instraetion ; 
between this and the school comes the tejiching of the 
tutor ; the school stands by itself over against the fam- 
ily, and presents three essentially different forms accord- 
ing as (1) it imparts a general preparatory instruction, 
or (2) special teaching for different callings, or (3) a 
universal scientific cultivation. Universality and par- 
ticularity are united in individuality, which therefore 
contains both the general and the pai-tieular freely in 
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itself. All citizens of a state should have (1) a general 
education which (a) makes theiu familiar with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, these being the means of all 
theoretical etilturei then (A) hands over to them a pict- 
nre of the world in its principal phases, so that they as 
citizens of the world can direct their conrse on our 
planet ; and, finally, it must (c) instruct eaeh in the his- 
tory of his own state, so that ho may see that the cir- 
cumstances in which he hves are the result of special 
circumstances in the past in their connection with the 
liistory of the rest of the world, and so may learn rightly 
to estimate the interests of his own country in view of 
their necessary relation to the future. This work the 
elementary schools have to perform. From this through 
the Bealsclmle [our scientific conree in the high-school] 
they pass into the Bchool where some particular branch 
of art is taught, or through the Gymnasium, [claseical 
course of a high-school or college] to the university. 
Upon tlie general basis of university training develop 
(2) the educational institutions that aim at some special 
education which leads to the exercise of some art. 
These we call technological schools, where one may 
leam farming, mining, a craft, a trade, navigation, war, 
etc. This kind of education may Ijo specialized indefi- 
nitely with tho growth of culture, because any one 
branch is capable in it« negative aspect of such division 
into special schools, as, o. g., foundling hospitals and or- 
phan asylums, blind, and deaf and dumb, institutions. 
The abstract universality of the elementary (common) 
school and the one-sided particularity of the technologi- 
cal school, however, unite in a sort of concrete univer- 
sality as a ground that includes botli, which, without 
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aiming directly at utility, treat ecience and art on all 
sides as tlieir own eud and aim (and constitutes what 
is called the scientific spirit). " Sdentia est jpoUntia" 
said Lord Bacon. Practical ntility results indirectly 
tlirougli the progress whicli scientific cognition makes 
ill this free attitude toward the world, because it eolleeta 
iteelf and avoids dissipation through manifold details by 
seizing the idea of the whole and getting insight into 
the details by that means. This organic whole of hi- 
struction is properly called a university. By it the edu- 
cational system is perfected. 

It ia important to note that no moro thnn these three tj'pes of 
Schools can. exist, and that Ihej must all exist in a perfectly organ- 
fxed civilization. Thoir titles ajid their plans and arrangements nuiy 
• he verj different among different nations at different epochs, but 
I this need not prevent the recognition in them of the three ossentifti 
' logical phases— tmiversal, particular, singnlar— on which they are 
Jminded, Still less should the imperfect wajs in which they mani- 
fest themselves induce us to condemn them. It is the modem tend' 
eney to cnden-alue the university as an institution which we had 
inherited from the middle ages, and with which we oould at present 
dispense. This is an error. The nniveisity presents just as neces- 
Bftry a form of instruction as the elementary school or the techno- 
logical Bchool. Not tho abolition of the university, but a reform 
which shall adapt it tn Ihe spirit of the ago, is the advance which 
we have to make.* That there are to be found, outside of the 
nniversity, men of tho most thorough and elegant culture, who can 
give the most excellent instruction in a science or an art, is most cer- 
tain, Bnt it is a cliaratteristie of tho university in its teaching to do 
away with the dependence on hap-hasard and more luck which is nn- 
ftvoîdable in case of private voluntary efforts. The nniversity offers 
' to the student an organic, sell-conscions, encyclopedic representation 
k '«f all the sciences, and thus it creates to a greater or less degree an 
I» intellectual atmosphere which no other piaco ran give. Tlirough 
I, this, all sciences and their airaa are seen in tlieir just claims for con- 
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MdnatioB, and a pascotal ^nss i@ I&id npon tbe cmmeclkm ot oae 
■deuce with «■Mtber. Tbe imperfect )i>ds oI > uniTvisitj, which arise 
throo^ the lÏTsIr; ot pxtemal ambitûii, throng the nnxsEitj of 
*"— "»' sneoeM, tfarongfa idiolaKhi|«; ^^ are finite a&irs which 
it has ID oommoo whli all htimaa instinitioas, and an whose accoimt 
Ihef are mt all to be thrown awaj'. Ait-academies arc (or art idiot 
DniTetsUies are for mhatx. Thcv are tnferior to them ia to tat aa 
Oicj appear more under the form of special schools, as schools o( ar- 
cbiU<4ure, ot pointing, and conscrralories of mosic; because it most 
be granted that architeeture, sculpture, painting, mnsic, tbo oix^ss- 
tra, and the diama, ate, like tbe sciences, bound together in a uni- 
rtraitas arlium, and that bj means of their internal reciprocal action 
new results would follow. Academics ot art, as isolated schools for 
masters, which bars no teaching properly so called, are not indis- 
pensable, and serve oui; as a prylaneum for mcritortoos scholars, 
■ml to reword industrj' through the prizes which thej ofler. In 
their idea they liclong with the uaivcrsity, this sppiiaring externally 
in the fact that most of their members are univetsit]* professors. But 
as institutions for ostentation by which the ambition of tbo learned 
was flattered, and princes surroimded with a halo of science— «8 
scientific corporations attached to courts, they have tost all sig- 
nificADce. They flourished with the Ptolemies and the Egyptian 
caliphs, and with absolute monarchical governments. In modem 
times we have passed beyond the abstract Jealousy between the so- 
called " humanities " and the natural sciences, because we compre- 
hend that each port ol the totality can be realized in a proper sense 
only by its development as relatively independent. Thus the Oj/m- 
tuurium has its place as that elementary school which, besides giving 
a general culture, by means of the knowledge of the language and 
history of tbe Greeks and Romans, prepares for the uulversity; 
while, on thé other hand, the ReaUchuU, by special attention to nat- 
ural science and the living languages, furnishes the required prepa- 
ration to the technological Bclioola. Nevertheless, because the imi- 
versity embraces the science of Nature, of technology, of trade, of 
finance, and ot statistics, the pupils who have graduated from the 
so-called high-schools {Mhern Sûrgerêchulen) and from the Jieal- 
achtilta will also bo brought together at the university with the 
graduates of the Oymnaaia. 

[The order of eduealional institutions; the course of atndy; 
the kinds of schools. (1) Family; (3) private tutor or govern- 
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I ess ; (3) district school ; (4) high-school, général or I'lassical 
cauiso ; (5) university. Diatrict-achool coursu of study, (a) tha 
rudiments, reading, writing, arithmetic, the means of ull theo- 
retical culture ; {b) a picture of the world in geography, and se- 
lections of poetry and prose given in the school readers ; (c) his- 
.tory of one's own stale, and its relation to the history of the 
world. The nccossity of three institutions to complète the whole 
course of study — district or elementary school, high or second- 
ary school, the university. Art acftdomiea. The jeaJonsy between, 
tho " humanities " (classical studies) and the natural sciences.] 
§ 132, Tie organization of tlie school will be deter- 
mined in its details by its peculiar aim. Bnt in general 
every scliool, no matter what it teachoB, ought to have 
some system of riJes and regulations by which the rela- 
tion of the pupils to the institution, to each other, to tho 
teacher, and that of one teacher to another, as well as to 
the snpervTBory authority, tlie programme of lessons, the 
apparatus, the changes of work and recreation, shall be 

■ clearly set forth. The course of study must be arranged 
flo as to avoid two extremes : on the one band, it has to 
ieep in view the special aim of the school, and according 
to this it tends to contract itself. But, on the other hand, 
it must consider the relative dependence of one spe- 
cialty upon other specialties and upon general culture. 
tit most leave the transition free, and in this it tends to 
expand itself. Experience alone is competent so to 
aseiga the limits that the special task of the school shall 
neither be sacrificed nor deprived of the means of per- 
formance which it (since it is also always only a part of 
the whole culture) receives by means of its reciprocal 

I action with other departments. The programme must 
assign the exact amount of time which can be appro- 
priated to each study. It must proscribe the order in 
which they shall follow each other ; it must, as far as 
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pos^ble, nnite kindred Bnbjects, eo as to avoid the nsc- 
1e6B repetition which dalla the charm of stndy ; it nrnst, 
in determining the order, bear in mind at the same time 
the necessity imposed bj tlie subject itself and the psy- 
eholo^eal progression of intelligence from perception, 
tlirougli conception, to the thinking activity whii-h 
grasps alL It mnst be periodically submitted to revis- 
ion, 80 that all matter which has, through the changed 
state of general culture, become out of date, may bo re- 
jected, and that which has proved itself indispensable 
may be appropriated, so that it may bo kept up to the 
rer|uirements of the timea. And, finally, the school 
must, by examinations and reports, aid the pupil in the 
acquirement of a knowledge of hie real standing. The 
examination lets him know what he has really learned, 
and what he is able to do : the report shows him a his- 
tory of his culture, exhibits to him in what ho has made 
improvement and in what he has fallen behind, what 
defects ho has shown, what talents he has displayed, 
what errors committed, and in what relation stands bis 
theoretical development to his ethical status. 



Tho straggle between the G-'jmnasia and the industrial interests 
of the eomniunity m e, very interesting phase of educational history. 
Thoy were osksd to widen their coutso bo as to embrace nwthc- 
matica, phjwics, nfttnral history, geography, and tho modem lim- 
giiageg. At first they sUiutly resisted; then they made some 
concession*; finally, the further they went the more they found 
thcraaelvcB in contradiction with, their true work, and so they pro- 
duced, as an independent correlate, tho Jîf^Uchule. After this was 
founded, the Oymnaaivm returned to its old plan, and is now again 
able to place in the foreground tho pursuit of classical literature and 
history. It «as thus set free from demands made upon it which 
were entirely forei^ to its nature.— The esamination is, on its peda- 
gogic âdc, so adapted to the pupil as to maito him conscious of his 
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Lown condition. As to its external side, it determinos whether the 
ft {mpil shall pass from one class to another or from one school to on- 
lother, or it decides whether the school as a whole shall display its 
L results to the puHio— an exhibition which ought to have no trace of 
f «wtentation, but which, as a. matter of fact, is often tinctured with 
dagogical charlatanism. 

[The rules and regulations of the school. The course of study, 
limited by the aim of the school, but, on account of the depend- 
ence of one specialty upon all the rest, must include some gen- 
eral outline of the whole that will indicate the position and scope 
of the specialty. The programme defines the amount of time 
given to each study, and the order of their sequence. It must 
conform to the laws of logical arrangement of topic, and of psy- 
chological development of the pupil. Emminations and reports 
aid the pupil by showing him where bis work is successful and 
where defective.] 

§ 133. The direction of the Hchool on the side of 
[ tdenee mnst be held hy the school itself, for the pro- 
' ecsa of the intellect in acquiring science, the progress of 
the method, the peculiarities of the subject-matter and 
the order of ita development, have their own laws, to 
which instruction must submit itself if it would attain 
its end. The school is, however, only one part of the 
whole of culture. In itself it divides into numerous de- 
partnientB, together constitnting a great organism which 
in manifold ways comes into contact with the other 
organisms of the state. So long as teaching is of a 
jaivate character, so long as it is the reciprocal relation 
of one individual to another, or so long as it is shnt up 
within the circle of the family and belongs to it alone, 
so long it has no objective character. It receives this 
first when it grows to a school. Historically speaking, 
the school first appears as an auxiliary of the church ; 
but this first form, in time, disappears. Ueligion is the 
absolute relation of man to God which subsames all 
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other relations. In so far as religion exists in the 
form of a cLurch, those who are memhers of the eame 
church may have common instmction given them on 
the natnre of religion. Instruction on the subject ia 
proper, and it is even enjoined upon tliem as a law — as 
a duty. But beyond the limits of their own society 
they may not extend their sway. The cbtirch may ex- 
ert ilaelf to maliC a religious spirit felt in the school 
and to make it penetrate all the teaching ; but it may 
not presume, becaUBe it has for its eubject the absolute 
interest of men, tlio interest which is superior to all 
others, to determine also the other objects of education 
or the method of treating them. The technical aer[ni- 
Bitiona of reading, writing, and arithmetic, drawing and 
music, the natural sciencea, mathematics, logic, anthro- 
pology and psychology, the practical sciences of finance 
and the municipal regulations, have no direct relation 
to religion. If we attempt to establish one, tliere in- 
evitably appears in them a morbid state which destroys 
them ; not only so, but piety itself disappears, for these 
accomplishments and branches of knowledge are not in- 
cluded in its proviuce. 

Suuli treatmont of tirt aDd science nifty ba well-mcant, bot it is 
always an error. It may even make a ludicrous impression, which 
is B very dangoroua thing for the authority oi religion. If a uhureh 
has fonnded a system of schools, it must see t« it that all which ia 
there tanght except the religious instruction, i. e., aU of scionca and 
art, shall have no direct connection with it as a religious institution. 
[The management of the school, ae regards its course of study, 
the methods used, and the interpretation given to knowledge, 
must bo vested in the faculty of the school. But, as the scliool 
is only a part ol the entire system of education, it receives di- 
rection from nil othnr institutions of sooioty. Tho school had 
its origin in the church.] 
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§ 134. The cliurcb, as tlie external manifestation of 
fflligion, ia concerned with the absohite relation of niao 
3 God, whieh, however, is special in itself as opposed 
1 man's other relations ; the state, on the contrary, 
■ the life of a nation according to its explicit 
iality. The state should conduct the education of all 
s citizenB. To it, then, the church must appear only 
8 a school, for the church inetrncts its own people con- 
cerning the nature of religion, partly by teaching proper 
(that of the catechism), partly in an edifying way, by 
preaching. From tliia point of ■view, the state can look 
upon the cJjurch only a& standing side by side in the 
same rank with those schools which prepare for a 
special vocation. The church appears to the Htate as 
that school which assumes the task of educating the re- 
ligions faculty. Just as little as the chuixih should the 
state attempt to exercise any influence over the essential 
matters of science and art. In this they are exactly 
alike, and must acknowledge the necessity which both 
science and art contain within themselves and by which 
they develop their contents. The laws of logic, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, morals, eesthetics, physiology, etc., 
are entirely independent of the state. It can decree 
neither discoveries nor inventions. The state occupies 
the same ground as science, both presupposing the free- 
dom of self-conBciousness. It ia tnie that the church 
teaches man, but it demands from him at the same time 
belief in the truth of its dogmas. It rests, ae the actual 
I church, on presupposed authority, and sinks finally all 
■■Contradictions which arise in experience in the absolute 
mystery of the existence of God, The state, on the 
■Contrary, elaborates its idea into the form of laws, i. e.. 
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into general detenninatioDS, of whose necessity it eon- 
vinces itself. It seeks to give to tlieee law^ the clearest 
possible form, so that every one may understand them. 
It concedes validity only to that which can be proved, 
and seotencee the individus] according to the external 
side of the deed {" overt act "), not, as the church does, on 
its internal side — that of disposition (the state of the 
heart). Finally, it demands in him conscionsneas of 
his deed, becanse it mokes each one responsible for his 
own deed. It has, therefore, the same principle as 
science, for the proof of necessity and the tmity of 
eonsciouaneea with its object constitute the essence of 
ficicnce. Since the state inclndes the school as one of 
its educational instmmentalities, it is from its very 
nature called ujwn to guide its regulation in accordance 
with the principles that govern the unfolding of con- 
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The church calls this "profunation." Ooe might say that the 
church, in the nhsolute mjst^iy which is the object of its ftûth, al- 
wnys represents Iho absolute problem for soienee, while the state, as 
to its form, ooiaoides with scienco. Whenever the slate abandons 
striotoeas o( proof — when it begins to measure the individual citizen 
hy bis disposition and not by bis deed, and, in place of the clear in- 
sight of the rational seU-conscînusness, sets up the psjchological 
oompulsion of a hollow mechanical authority, it destroys itself. 

[" The state seizes the life of a people in its explicit totality," 
i. e., all human relations, and hence most conduct the education 
of its citizens. To the state the church is not Ihe institution, 
but one of several co-ordinate institutions. The state should 
not dictate in matters of sdeace and art, nor in matters of con- 
science. The state and science are alilie in presupposing the free- 
dom of EeU-consciousuess ; the state in making the individual 
responsible tor his deed requires consciousness and freedom as 
conditions of conviction in ease of crime ; science presupposes 
freedom ut thought, freedom from Authority, and clear insist 
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into Uie necessity of the demonsËration, L o., cloar ct 
The ohurch, however, does not relinquish the demand for au- 
thority.] 

§ 135. Neither the church nor the state should at- 
I tempt to control the school in its internal management. 
I Btill less can the school couEtltnte itself into a state 
, within the state ; for, while it is onlj one of the teni- 
I porary means which are neeeseary for developing citi- 
l zeoH, the state and the church lay claim to the whole 
I man his whole life long. The independence of the 
' school can then only consist in this, that a directory is 
created within the state which takes the schools under 
its control, and which as a school board endeavors to 
provide for the needs of the school, while externally 
it adjusts them to the church and state with the other 
ethical powers. The emancipation of the school can 
never reasonably mean its abstract isolation, or the ab- 
sorption of the ecclesiastical and poHtical life into the 
school ; it can signify only the free reciprocal action of 
the school with state and church. It must never be for- 
gotten that what makes the school a school is not the 
total process of éducation, for this falla also within the 
family, the state, and the church ; but that the proper 
work of the school is the process of instruction, by -which 
the pupils sliall gain knowledge, and the acquirement of 
aceomplislunents by practice. 

The confusion of the idea of instnietion with that of education 
If In general is a rommon defect in siiperScial treatises on these themes, 
v The radicabi, among those who are in faTor of so-called " emancipa- 
tion," often BiToneoiialy appeal to " free Qrecee," which generally for 
this fond ignorance is made to stand as authority for a thonsand 
things of which it never dreamed. In this fictitious Hellas of "free 
bcantifui humanity," they eay the limits against which we atrivB to- 
day did not exist. The biographies of Anasagoras, Protagoras, Di- 
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■gon^ Socntta, Aristotle, Tfaei^ihnstas, and of others, -who were 
OMidemiied on accoont at theii " impiety " (le-éSaa), tell qojtc anotlicr 

[limilations of chorcb and staU in their oontrol orer the 
school — ednxil independent in the oontrol of ita internal man* 
agemenL " Emancipation of the school," in 1948, a great politi- 
cal watchword. Education (Erzithunç) distioguished from in- 
■trnction ( Unierriehi).'] 

§ 136. The inspection of the school may be carried 
ont in difEerent ways, but it must be required tliat its 
B|>cciitl institutioiiB shall be included and cared for as an 
organized and interrelated whole, framed in accordance 
with the idea of the state, and that one division of the 
ministry shall occupy itself exclusively with it. The 
division of labor will specially affect the schools for 
teaching particular vocations. The prescription of the 
subjects to be studied in each school as appropriate to it, 
of the course of study, and of the object thereof, prop- 
erly falls to this department of government (the school 
board), is its immediate work, aud ita theory must be 
changed according to the progress and needs of the 
time. , . . Sketches of plans for school systems, how- 
ever correct they may be, depend upoa the actual sum 
of culture of a people and a time, and must therefore 
continually modify their fundamental ideal. The same 
is true of the methods of instruction in the special arts 
and sciences. Kiemeyer, Sohwarz, Herbart, in their 
slcetchcB of pedagogics, Beneko in his " Theory of Edu- 
cation," and others, have set forth in detail the method 
of tea^hiug reading, writing, and arithmetic, languages, 
natural science, geography, history, etc. Such directions 
are, however, ephemeral in value, and only relatively 
useful, and must, in order to be truly practical, be often 
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I revised in accordance with imiverBal educational princi- 
I plefl, and witii tlie progress of Bcience and art. [Notes 
on questions of Bchool supervision in Prussia, in 1848, 
.here omitted.] 

[Stjiool inspoction. Inspection ought to extend over the 
whole, so that it may treat each, part in its orewiio relation to 
the rest Programmes of studies, methods of teaching Epecial 
branches, are of ephemeral value and need irequent reïÏBion.] 



CHAPTER Xn. 



PRAGMATICS (: 



IN OF THE will). 
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§ 137. Eorn physical and int-ellectual education arc 
in the highest degree practical Tlie first reduces the 
merely natural (i. e., the body) to a tool whieh mind 
shall nse for its own ends ; the second guides the intelli- 
gence, by ways conformable to its nature, to the neces- 
sary method of the art of teaching and learning, which 
finally branches ont in the nation into a system of mu- 
tually dependent school organizations. But in a nar- 
rower sense we mean by practical education the method- 
ical development of the will. This phrase more clearly 
expresses the topic to be considered in this division 
than another sometimes used in the science of education 
(Bestî-ebutiffevermôffen, conative power). The will is 
already the subject of a science of its own, i. e., of 
ethics ; and if the science of education would proceed 
in anywise scientifically, it must recognize and preEU2> 
poso tJie idea and the existence of tins science. It should 
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not restate in full the doctrines of freedom, of duty, of 
virtue, and of conscience, altboogh we have often seen 
this done in works on education. Education has to deal 
witli tlie ideas of freedom and morality only so far as to 
fix tlie technique of their process, and at the same time 
to eoiifeaa itself weakest just here, where nothing is of 
any worth witliout pure self-deterininatioii. 

[The special dements of education are : A. Phj-sicul EUnenlion ; 
B. InteUectnal Education ; C. Pragmatics, oi Education oC the 
Will. "Practical" refera bo the will-power. The complète 
Bcienee of the will ia colled Ethics, Education borrowa tha 
conclusions of that science anil restates them only in ontlme.] 
§ 13S. The pupU must (1) become civilized ; i. e., he 
must learn to govern, as a thing external to him, hia 
natural egotism, and to make the forms which civilized 
Bociety has adopted his own. (2) He mast become im- 
bued with morality ; i. e., he must learn to determine 
his actions, not only with reference to what is agreeable 
and useful, but according to the principle of the good ; 
he must become internally free, form a character, and 
must habitnally look upon the necessity of freedom as 
the absolute measure of his actions. (3) He must be- 
come religions ; i. e., he must discern that the world, 
with all its changes, himself included, is only phenom- 
enal ; the afSrmativc side of this insight into the empti- 
ness of the finite and transitory (which man would so 
willingly make everlasting) is the consciousness of the 
Absolute existing in and for itself. The Absolute, with- 
out change and entirely nnaffeeted by the process of 
manifestation, constitutes no factor of its changes, but, 
while it actually makes them its object, permeates tliem 
all, and freely distinguishes itself from them. In so far 
as man relates himself to Godj he cancels all fii^jtade 
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and tranËitorineas, and by this feeling frees liimaelf from 
the externality of phenomena. Virtue on the aide of ,' 
civilization is politenesa; on that of morality, conBci-i 
entiouenees ; and on that of religion, hiunility. ' 

[The youth must (1) become civilîïod; (3) acquire a mnral 
wlU; (3) become religious. Civilizod man subordinates his ani- 
mal Eolfiahness antl wears the forms of society as though thoy 
were hia nature. Morality subjects all motives to one supreme 
mutive, the principlo of tbe good. Religion sees the world and 
all its phenomena, including the " deeds done in the bcfdy," to be 
mere transient appearances, while, on the other hand, in Ood it 
contemplates absolute csistonco above tlie realm of change and 
decay. 

Three stages of virtue : (a) politeness the virtue of civilizar 
tion ; (b) conscieotionsness tbo virtue of morality ; (o) humility 
the virtue of religion, nunttlity is the virtue named in the 
Beatitudes aa possessed by " the poor in spirit," the " poverty " 
nedded by St. Francis (Donte'a Fm-adiao, canto si, 68).] 



CHAPTEB Xin. 

SDDCATIOIT OF THE WILL {continUClI). 

(ffl) Social Culture. 

13!>. Toe social development of man constitutes 
the bcgiuniug of practical edncation. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose a si^ecial social instinct. The inclination 
of man to the society of men does not arise from the 
identity of their nature alone, but is also in each special 
instance affected by particular relations. The natural 
Btarting-point of social culture is the family. But this 
in turn educates the cliild for society, and by means of 
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flocietj the individual enters into relation witJj the world 
at lai^. Thna natui-al sympathy changes to polite be- 
havior, and the latter again to the thrifty and cireum- 
spect deportment, whose proper ideal nevertheless is 
before all the ethical parity which combines with the 
wiedom of tlie serpent the harmleBsnesa of tiie dove. 

[The beginning of all ciiucation of the will is to be found in 
social manners and cnstoms. Tliis is given in the family, where 
the child learns the manifold forms of behavior toward others, 
his equals, inferiors, and superiors.] 

§ 140. (1) The family ia the natural social circle to 
whieli man primarily belongs. In it all the immediate 
difierencea which exist are <;ompenBated by the equally 
immediate unity of the relationship. The subordina- 
tion of the wife to the hneband, of the children to their 
parents, of the younger ehildron to their elder brothers 
and eisters, ceases to be subordination, through the in- 
timacy of love. Tlic child learns obedience to authority, 
while it satisfies its parents and finds its own gratificar 
tion in their approval. All the relations in which he 
finds himself within the family are penetrated by tJie 
warmth of implicit confidence, which can be replaced 
for the child by nothing else. In this sacred circle the 
tenderrat emotions of the heart are developed by the 
personal interest of all its members in what happens to 
any one of their number, and thus the foundation is 
laid of a susceptibility to all genuine or hearty social 
intercourse. 

Nothing more unrcasonablo or inhnman. could eiist than thoso 
modem theories (of French socialists) which would destroy the 
family and would leave the children, the o&pring of the unbridled 
natural instiuet, to grow up in pubUo nurseries. This appears U> bo 
very humane to them ; indeed, Ihese socialists talk of nothing but 
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interests of " humanity " — tboy are never weary of uttering their 
pid jests on the institution of the fomily, as if it were the pdn- 
l^ple of all narrow-mindeânoss. Hare thesa fanatics, who arc seek- 
ing after an abstraction of humanity, ever examined our foimdltng- 
hospitals, orphan asyliims, barraclcs, mid prisons, to discover in some 
degree to what an atomic barren intulligcnce a hnman Ixiing de- 
velops who has nevel formed a part of a family 1 The family is, of 
conree, only one phase in tlio grand order of the ethical organization ; 
but it is the sobstantiol phase from which man passively proceeds, 
but into which, as he founds a family of bis own, he actively returns. 
The child lives in the family, sharea the common joy and grief, and 
foels sympathy with all. In the emotion with which he sees his 
parents approach death while he is hastening toward the full enjoy- 
ment of existence, he experiences the finer feelings which are so 
:||pwerful in creating in him a deeper and more tender understand- 
ing of everything human. . . . 

[The family ia the natural social circle — its association does not 
depend on free choice, but on the natural accident of birth. All 
the differences of rank, all Bubordination and inferiority, are at 
once compensated by the natoral intimacy of kinship and family 
love. Each one feels his unity of substance with the other mem- 
bers of the fainily, and hence suffers in their sorrow and rejoices 
in their happiness. Hence, obedience to the authority of the 
parents is rendered by the child with on intense feeling of grati- 
fication at winning their approval. This development of living 
for others and through others lu the family lays the foundation 
of social intercourse.] 

§ 141. (2) The family, liowever, educates the cM- 
dren not for itself but for civil society. In the latter a 
ByBtem of mamierg and customs is formed which fur- 
nishes a eocial formula or fixed code of etir[uette to 
determine the behavior of the individual in society. 
This social code endeavors to subdue the natural rough-- 
nesB of mau, at least as far as it manifests itself exter- 
nally. Because he is a spiritual being, man is not to 
yield liimsclf to his immediate impulses; he is to ex- 
hibit to man his naturalncsa as under the control of 
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Bpirit. The etiquette of propriety on tlio one hand 
facilitates the manifestation of indiriduaJity by means 
of which one person becomes interesting to others, inas- 
much ae it encouragea free expression of individual dif- 
ferenera, and, on tlie other hand, since its forms are 
alike for all, it makes them recognize the equality of 
each iudividoal with all others, and so makes their inter- 
course easier. 

The conrentbnal form ia no mere onstraint ; but osscntially a 
protection not onJj for the freedom of the mdividual, but much 
more the protection of the mdividual agninst the rude impctuoaity 
of liis own naturalness. Savages and peasants for this reason are, in 
their relations to each other, by no meana as unconstrained as one 
often represents them, but hold closely to a ceroraonioua behavior. 
There is in one of Immerman's etories, "The Village Justice," a 
very excellent picture of the conventional forms mth which tho 
peasant loves to surronnd himself. The scene in which tho towns- 
man, who thlnka that ho can dispense with forms among the peasants, 
is very entertainingly taught better, is cscecdingly valuable in an 
educational point of view. Tho feeling of shame which man has in 
regard to his mere naturalness is often extended to relations where 
it has no direct significance, when this sense of shame is appealed to 
in chCdren in reference to things 'which are really perfectly indiffer- 
ent eitemalitios, 

[The object of tie social code is to subdue tho natural rude- 
ness that belongs to man as a mere aniiniJ, and thus clothe tlie 
brutal with a garb of unselfish forms. (The essence of politeness 
consists in treating others as if they were perfectly ideal people^ 
Tlie polite person ntterly ignores all rudeness shown him, and 
treats others as if they intended tho sitmo pobtenesa toward him. 
He prefers others before himself, and adopts as a second nature 
the form of divino charity or "altruism," which devotes itself to 
the good of others. Pobtenesa is only the form of this altruism ; 
morality and religion are tho substajiee of it. Since the form o( 
politeness is the same tor all— the suine for the king as for the 
beggar — it follows that politeness is tho ceremonial form by 
which we celebrate tho oquaJity of all men in the substance of 
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their humBnity. " All are equal before God " ; and also before 
the ideal of jxilltencss. This, as Eoscnkranz sa^ makes eocûU 
ilitorcoiireo easier.] 

§ 142. Education mth regard to social culture has i, 
two extremes to avoid ; the youth may, in liia effort to 
prove his individuality, become vain and conceited, and 
lull into a sort o£ mania for attracting tlio attention of 
others ; or he may become slavishly dependent on con- 
ventional forma, a kind of social pedant. This state of 
nullity which contents itself with the mechanical polish 
of social formahsm is ethically more dangerous than the 
tendency to a marked individuality, for it betrays empti- 
ness ; while the effort toward a peculiar differentiation 
from others, and the desire to become interesting to 
others, indicate power. 

[Two extremes of social culture to be avoided : (1) accentua- 
tion of individuality by deviations from the code of politeness to 
saoh a dogroo as to become a mania for attracting attention ; 
(3) staviah dependence on the conventional forms to such an ei- 
t«nt as to appear constrained and pedantic. The latter indicates 
weakness of individuality, the former strength.] 
§ 143. When we have a harmony of the manifesta- 
tion of the individual with the expression of the recog- 
nition of the equality of others, we have what is called 
proper deportment or poUteness, which combines dig- 
nity and grace, self-respect and modesty. "We call it, 
when fully complete, urbanity. It treats the conven- 
tional forms with irony, since, at the same time that it 
yields to them, it allows the productivity of spirit to 
shine through thent in small deviations from them, as if 
it were fully able to make others in their place. 

True politeness shows that it remains master of forms. It is 
very necessary to accustom childrnn to courtesy and to bring them 
up ia the etiquutto of the prevailing sotiiii custom ; but they must 
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Iw pniviMiti>d fniRi fnlling into si\lf iormolitj «hick mokos the 
hijthi>»t pnHiHitimi nf ]x>1ite bcharior to consist in a blind followitig 
vt thi< dl(tt&to» of Ihn Itut fushEon-jouranl, and in the exact copying 
ol Ihii |ihlWH)ol(>)Qr anil direction» of some book on manners, Ono 
c«n br>l leach «nd pntutii» pulitc-neis when ho does not merely copy 
tho «x-lot toi'hitiqufs but compreheu<ls its original idea, , , , 

[rrUtuIl}' the niwue fur perfect politeness. — (Notice that ur- 
ttinity i» fmrn itrAji, the Latin tor dly, while politeness is from 
ftiliih th« Orpek tiit eity — rs if social culture were bora in cities, 
wtu>n> 1^4 constutt inlcmxuse ol people renders necessary a 
(Kitbitt ituutiMRk) Urlniuty "treatâtho conrentional forms of 
IxUittrtKM with inuk.T." L o^ it lets it be apparent that it does not 
pratiUm the «IHpt (v<rms of etiquette mechanically, but merelj 
tuiimit* ta them outwardly, while within it feels a much moro 
tMhtvr «ttd hvMlj iwpcvt fur others than is or can be expressed 
t>; tbMW »tUt, uiiuveiitiMuil Eonn& It therefore "makes small 
UurUtkiu trwu ttiem" iu th« direction of greater familiarity 
«ad MeodUnws. showtKg UhU it poesesses the substance of 
yot ft iMig u ba M» devotkw to Um good of othei^ and that it can 
ItwMAiK tttVMtt new fomt! ol «liqnette. Within the family 
MmI» Nip» tk* HMOwtMbtea «fceBSJoa of dcTotion to others 
— Aà jfuKt» *ori«t7. lb» «ua<r«aHoaal fntna «^ cmaidenUaiess 
tw uUmk* wcttHfr— te iks pwAct fcm of orhuiitT, a sort ot 
•Utfttec UnH«k or a» fMBihr km.] 

i 1M« (S) Bttt to folly inittate th» yoaib into the 
laMMntlOM ol càrtHntioo ooe mast not odIt call oat 
ttw ftnHnjl vi W hwirt in the boeom ot the familv, not 
««)y i^n to ttim Um fimMl r^uement neccssarr to his 
tBt«no«n» witit sodc^ ; it UKt abo perform the poin- 
tvi «hity of utkia^ him acqmi&tect with the mj&teries 
ot â* *ny» of ate worW. This duty is pujnfal, because 
the ^ikl uatonlty fevh an nnltmite^t oociljdence in alt 
BMtt. Ttù» confidence most be modiited and r^Ëtrïctod 
hot ttot dMtroywL 1^ mj9tKrj of the war of the 
vorid is ^ pnetie» ol dee^tton whkh ori^iiuteâ in 
" ~ Ve nOBfc provida against it hj a proper 
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degree of distruBt. We must teach the youth that he 
may he imposed upon bj cunning, dissimulation, and 
hypocrisy, and that therefore he must not give his con- 
fidence lightly and credulously. He himself must learn 
how he can, ■without using deceit, gain his own ends in 
the midst of the throng of opposing iuterestâ. 

Kant in his pedagogics calls thut wotlJly-wise behavior, bj which 

tlio individual is to deraeon himself in opposition to others, impecc- 

trability, Byita means man learns haw to"]iianage men." Egotism 

is like the blast of a, simoom in its ■withering effects on the moral 

character when it is practiced as Lord Chesterfield tocommends it in 

his lettetB to his son. . . . The Bum of his teachings amounts to this, 

that we are to consider every man to bo an egotist, and to convert 

his very egotism into a means of flniling out his weak side, i. e^ to 

flatter him by exciting his vanity, and by means of such flattery to 

ascertain his limits. In common life, the expression " to know the 

world " means alxiut the same thing as having been deceived and 

betrayed. 

. [Social cultnrc has also a negative duty — tliat of forewarning 

L youth against the selfishness of the tvorid and its forms of 

H deceit and violence. Cunning, dissimulation, and hypocrisy, 

^r may impose on the youth. lie must bo on Us guard.] 



CnAPTEB XIY. 

EDCCATtON OF THE ■VVTUL {cOlltljlUea). 

(&) Moral Culture, 

§ 143. TnE essential element of social culture is 
found in moral character. Without this latter, every 
graceful device of behavior remains worthless, and can 
never attain that purity of humility and dignity which 
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are poeeible to it iin its unity with morsUtjr. For the 
det^led treatment of this idea the science of edacation 
nmst refer to etiiies itself, and can here give the part of 
it« content which relates to edncation oalj in the form 
of educational maxims. The principal categories of 
etliics in the domain of morality are the ideas of duty, 
virtue, and conscience. Edncation nmst lay stress on 
the truth that nothing in the world has any absolute 
value except will guided by the right. 

[Morality is a department of Ethics in the syatem here (ol- 
Inwed. Ethics includes manners and customs, forms of eti- 
qnett«, statute Jaws, forms of government, the organized forms 
of human industry and the like as well as morality, which is 
only the snhjeotive aspect of Ethics. Ethics relates, therefore, ta 
the whole of the formal part of life that fits man to live in tho 
institutions of civilizatioa. Uoiality refers to the indiridual 
CMnviction of duty — hence, to the internal ideal, the form of the 
perfect man. The jirincipal categories of Morality are (1) Duty; 
(2) Virtue ; (3) Conscience. " Nothing in the world has an abso- 
lute value except will guided by the right," Rosonkrwiï says, 
"i-iwji). ^liH piim will. " In his philosophy "pure will" means 
tEo will as Bclf-related. When I guide my action by moral law 
I guide ray will by my will instead of letting estcmal circnin- 
stnnees or internal impulses guide it. The will acting upon the 
will is pure will, and this is the essence of morality. Again, 
morality is the form of will or that general form of volition 
which will not contradict itself and reduce to zero. Immoral 
acts injure one's self and society, and, if persisted in, would ulti- 
mately cripple or destroy the self and society, and thus cancel the 
will itself. Hence, tho pure will is the form in which the will 
of the individual rc-enforees the will of society, and is in turn 
ro-enforccd by it.] 

§ 146. Thenco follows (1) the maxim relating to the 
idea of duty, that we must accustom the pupil to un- 
conditional obedience to it, so that he shall perform it 
for no other reason than that it is duty. The perform- 
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ance of a duty may bring with it externally a result 
agreeable or disagreeable, useful or harmful ; but the 
consideration of such eonseiiuenccs ought never to de- 
termine us. This moral demand, though it may appear 
to be excessive severity, is the absolute foundation of 
aU genuine etliical practice. AH "highest happiness" 
theories, however £nely spun they may be, when taken 
as a guide for life, lead at last to sophistry, and to con- 
tradictions ruinous to life. 

[The pupil must be accustomed to uneomlitional obcilienco 
to duty. Eudemoniam, or the doctrine tliat we should seek the 
highest happinosa, is not a sufTioiEnt theory, hecauao it implies 
that the individoHl shtill wcig-h the consequences of his deed. 
Bat no individual oaa weigh the cousei^ucnces o[ Ms punieiit 
I act.] 

■ § 147. (2) Virtue must make actual what duty com- 
'inands, or, rather, the actualizing of duty is virtue. And 
here we may mention, by way of caption, that the prin- 
cipid things to be considered under virttie are {a) the 
dialectic of particular virtues, (J) moral discipline, and 
[0) character, 

[Virtne, whicli is the practice of actualizing duty, involves 
three things : (a) the dialectic of the different forms of virtue ; 
ifi) moral discipline i (c) character as the result.] 
§ 148. (a) From the dialectic [L e., the consideration 
of the interdependence of the virtues and their mutual 
support, as well as their reciprocal limitation] of particu- 
lar virtues there follows the educational maxim that we 
must practice all with equal faitlifulness, for all together 
constitute an ethical system complote in itself, in which 
no one virtue is indifferent to another. 

Morality should recognise no distinction of superiority among 
the different virtues. They reciprocally determine each other. There 
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l8 no tnich thiag as one virtue which shines out abore the others, nor 
1h there any specinl giU for rirtue. The pupil mnst be taught that 
thtru are no grtat and no smalt aniimg thu virtues, tor thut one wliiob 
may at first sight seem small is insepambly connected witb. that 
whiuh is eeonjingly the greatest. JUany virtues am attractive by rca- 
n or their external consequences, as, e. g., industry because of eu&- 
Ki in business, wortiiy conduct because of the respect paid to it, 
charity because of the pleasure attending it; but man should not 
practice these virtues because he enjoys them : he must devote tho 
Kuno amount of Belf-aocrifiee and of assiduity to those virtues which 
(aa Christ said) are to be performed in secret 

It is especially valuable, in an educational respect, to gain an 
insight into the transition, of which each virtjue is em]>irically capa- 
ble, into a negative as well as into a positive extreme. The differ- 
ences between the extremes and the golden mean are differences in 
quality, although they arrive at this difference in quality by means 
ot difference in quantity. Eant has, as is well Icnown, attacked the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the cthicnl iiiiirin)j, since he was ccmsîdering 
the qualitative difference of the disposition or intention as the decid- 
ing princJplcL This is the correct procedure when treating of the 
moral subject that acts, but in the objettive development of the 
notions themselves, ne arrive, on the other hand, at the determinsr 
tion of a quantitative limit, e. g-, n man, with the most earnest inten- 
tion of doing right, may bo in doubt whether be has not, in any task, 
done more or less than was fitting tor him. 

As no virtue can cease its demands npon us, no one can permit 
any exceptions or any provisional circumstances to come in the way 
of his duties. Our moral culture will always certainly manifest itself 
in very unequal phases if we, out of narrowness and weakness, neg- 
lout entirely one virtue while wo diligently cultivate another. If 
wo are loreed into such unequal action, wo are not responsible for 
tho result; but it is dangeroua and deserves punishment it we vol- 
untarily encourage it. The pnpil must be warned against a certain 
moral negligence which consists in yielding to certain weaknesses, 
faults, or crimes, a little longer and a little longer, because he has 
fixed a certain time after which he intends to do better. Up to that 
time ho allows liiraselt to be a loiterer in ethics. Perhaps he will as- 
sort that his companions, his surroundings, his position, etc, must 
be changed before he can alter his internal conduct. Wherever edu- 
cation or temperament favors sentimentality, we shall find birth-days, 
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^^^Ê new-fe&r's-dti7, coaflrmation-day, eta., selected as these turning- 

^^^B pointa. It is not t« be denied that man proceeds in liis internal life 

^^B from epoch to epoch, and renews himself in his mwt internat nature, 

^^B nor can we deny that moments like those mentioned are especiallf 

^^^B lavorable in man to an effort toward self-transformation because they 

^^f fnnte self-examination ; but it is nut to be permitted that the youth, 

while looking forward to snch a moment, should consciously persist 

in his evil-doing. If ha does, wo shall have as consequences that when 

the appointed time which he bus set at last arrives, at the stirring of 

^^^ the firet emotion he perceives with terror that ha has clianged noth- 

^^L Ing in himself; that the same temptations are present to liim, the 

^^H nine weakness takes possession of him. In our husiness, in our theo- 

^^^P letical endeavors, it may certainly happen that, on account of want 

^^^ of time, or means, or humor, we may put off some work to another 

time ; but morality stands on a higher plane than these, because it, 

OS the concrete absoluteness of the will [see commentary to § 145 : 

morality demands only such actions as do not contradict the will of 

■ the social whole ; immoral acta are therefore such as wotUd destroy 
society if persisted in], makes nnccasing demand on the whole and 
undivided man. In morality there are no vacations, no interims. 
As we in ascending a flight of stairs take good care not to make a 
single misstep, and give our conscious attention to every step, so wb 
must not allow any exceptions in moral affairs, must not appoint 
given times far better conduct, but must await these last as natural 
crises, and must seek to live in time as in eternity, 

(Tho dialectic is the interaction of the several species of 
virtues, where they conflict, or where they mutually limit, or, 
finally, where they reinforce each other. 

Virtues are to be practiced not because they are pleasurable, 
hut because of the duties they involve. 

Some virtues, however, have negative and positive extremes — 
wherein they conflict, and find quantitative limits, Aristotle 
mentions the following virtues as consisting in a mean ljuairei) 
between two estremea — conrago (between rashness and coward- 
ice), temperance, liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, proper 
mean between ambition and the want of it, meekness, plain 
speaking of the truth, pleasantry, sociability, modesty, righteous 
indignation. 

Ko virtue may be neglected for another. The worst results 
follow from the haliit of procrastiuutiug the perfor 
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duty or the inilulgeiice of a weakness until a fix«l day. The 
person who " turns over a now hut" on an important epoch ia 
apt to turn it bock again soon after. The will must not be 
trifled with. Duty must be obeyed now. To permit a tempo- 
rary lapse from virtue ocoasionally is as inadmissible as allow- 
ing one's self now and then a misstep in ascending a flight of 
Btiiirs. Suoh missteps undo the whole work.] 
§ 149. (b) From moral ctiltnre Bprings the injunction 
of self-government. The action of education on the 
will with a view to form hahits in it, ia discipline or 
training in a narrower sense. Moral training teaches na 
to know the relation in which we in fact, as historical 
persons, stand to the idea of the good. From onr per- 
sonal knowledge of ourselves as individuals we derive 
the idea of our limits ; from the absolute knowledge of 
ourselves as human, on the other hand, which reveals to 
U8 freedom as the innermost ideal of our spiritual na- 
ture, we derive the conception of the resistless power of 
the genuine will for the good. But to actualize this 
conception we must have practice. This practice consti- 
tutes the proper moral culture. Every man must devise 
for himself some special set of rulesj which shall be de- 
termined by his peculiarities and his resulting tempta- 
tions. These rules must have as their innermost essence 
the subduing of self, the vanrfuishing of his negative 
arbitrariness by means of the universaUty and necessity 
of the wilL 

In order tfl make this easy, the youth may he practiced in re- 
nnuncing for himself even the arbitrariness which is permitted to hira. 
One often speaks of moral discipline aa if it belonged espeeially to 
tlie middle ages and to Catholioiam; but this is an error. Ascetic 
discipline in its one-sided form as relying on works of piety, and for 
the purpose of mortiflcation, belongs to them ; but discipline la gen- 
eral ia a necessary instrumontalitj of morals. The keeping of « 
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• Journal is said lo assist in the practice of Tirtne, but its yaluo do- 
on how it is kept. To ona it may be a curse, to another a 
blessing. Pichte, Goctho, Bjron, and otlwre, linvo kept journals and 
have been assisted thereby ; while others, ba Larater, bare bc«n hin- 
dered by them. Vain people will erery evening record with pen und 
ink their admiration of the correct course of life which they have 
led during the day. 

[Prom the esereisc of virtuo (German Ashese, not quite "ns- 
(!etiei3ni,".from the Greek 'Ainngirii) arises the maxim enjoining 
self-control. The will for the good is (see g 145, coniracntary) 
the will for the form of all will that docs not contradict itself — 
the form in which all may act, never contradict, but always 
ro-cnforcQ each other, and hence the good is the form of resist- 
less human might.] 

§ 150. (c) The resiJt of the practice in virtue, or, to 
expreaa it philosophically, of the individual actualization 
of freedom, ia the methodical development of the indi- 
vidual will as character. This conception of character 
ia a merely formal one, for it considers only the un- 
changeahle habit formed by the will, and according to 
which it directs ite course in dealing with external af- 
fairs. Ae there are good, strong, and beantifn] charac- 
ters, so there are also bad, weak, and detestable ones. 
"When in the science of education, therefore, we speak 
BO much of the building up of a character, we mean 
good character, or the mating permanent of a direction 
of the individual will toward "the actualization of the 
good. Freedom ought to be the character of character. 
Education must, therefore, observe closely tho inter- 
action of the factors which go to form cliaracter, viz., 
(o) the temperament, aa the nat-ural cliaract<?r of the 
(/?) external events, the historical element ; (7) 
I the energy of the will, by which, within its limits of 
V nature and history, it realizes the idea of the good in 
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and for itself as the proper ethical oliaracter. Tem- 
perament determines the mode and manner of onr ex- 
ternal manifestation of ourBclves ; the events in which 
we live asaign to us the ethical problems, bot the will in 
its sovereignty etamps its seal on the stmcture huilt up 
from those materials. Education aims at accustoming 
the youth to freedom, so that he shall always measure 
Ills deed by the idea of the good. It does not desire a 
formal independence, which may also be called charac- 
ter, but a real independence resting upon the conception 
of freedom as that which is absolutely necessaiy. The 
pedagogical maxim is, then : Be independent, but be so 
through doing good- 
According to proconceived opinion, Btubbomness and obstinacy 
indicate a firm basis of character. But these ma; spring froni weak- 
ness and indecision, on whicii account one needs to be wcli on Lis 
gunrd. A gentle disposition, through enthusiusm for the good, may 
attain to quite as great a ârmness of will. Coarseness and meanness 
aw on no acoonnt to be tolerated. 

fThe methodical development of the individnnl will, by the 
practice of virtue or vice, produces character, in the formol sense 
of the word as indicating either good or bad character. We 
mean pood character when we use the word absolutely, and 
speak of a " person of character," Edncation takes account 
of the (actors that form cliaracter, (1) Tho temperament and 
natural proclivities; (3) the external historic environment ; (ii) 
the energy of the will.] - 

g 151. (3) Tho consideration of the culture of charac- 
ter leads to the subject of conscience. This is the com- 
parison which the mond agent makes between himself 
as he is and his ideal self. He compares himself, in his 
past or future, with his nature, and judges himself ac- 
cordingly aa good or bad. This independence which 
belongs to the ethical judgment ia the true sonl of all 
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morality, tlie negation of till eelf-illuaion and of all de- 
ception throngh another. The educational maxim ia: 
Be eonscientioua. Depend in yonr final decision en- 
tirely on your conception of wliat is ligLt. 

The scU-esBmiimtion prompted by conEcience prevails dirough- 
oiit all tku situations of lilii, and is the ground of otl our rotionBl 
Fiehte's stem words remain, theretoro, eternally true: 
" no who has a bad character, muat ahaolatcly create for himself a 
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[Conscience the criticism which the ided self makes oi 
realized Belf. This is the hig-hest authority within man.] 



CEIAPTER XV. 

KDCCATION OF TUE WILL (cOntilUicd). 

(c) Meliglous Culture. 

% 152. SooiAi. culture contains the formal phase, mor- 
al eultnre the real phase, of tho prdctical mind. Con- 
science forms the transition to religious culture. In its 
nniversal and neeeseary nature, it reveals the absolute 
authority of spirit. The individual discerns iu the 
depths of his own consciousness commands possessing 
imivcrsality and necessity to which he has to subject 
liimself, Thej appear to In'm aa the voice of God. Ke- 
ligion makes its appearance aa soon as the individual 
distinguishes the Absolutii from himself, as a personal 
Subject existing for and by liimself, and therefore for 
him. The atheist remains at the stage of insight into 
the absoluteness of the logical and physical, sesthetic 
and practical categories. lie may, therefote^ tRi ^jrk- 
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feetly moral. But he lacks religion, tltougli Le loves to 
eliaracterize his uprightaoas by this name, and to trans- 
fer the dogmatic definitions of positive religion into the 
ethical sphere. It belongs to the province of religion 
that 1 demean myself toward the Absolute not merely as 
my own substance, I alone being the conscious subject, 
but that for mo the substance in itself is also a conscious 
personal subject. If I look upon myself as the only ab- 
solute, I make myseK devoid of spiritual essence, If I 
am the only absolute self-conscionsnesB, there remains 
only the impulse to a persistent conflict with every self- 
consciousness not identical with me. Such a self-con- 
Eciousnees would be only theoretical irony [i, e., it would 
deny itself in another, while it pretended to recognize 
itself in that other]. In religion I know the Absolute 
as essence, when I am known by Ilim. Everything else, 
myself included, is finite and transitory, however sig- 
nificant it may be, however relatively and for the mo- 
ment the Infinite may exist in it. In all finite existence 
the Infinite manifests itself only temporarily. But the 
Absolute, realizing itself, distinguishing itself from it- 
self even in its unity with itself, is always self-identical, 
and takes up all the unrest of the phenomenal world 
back a^n into its simple essence. 

[PotitencBa is tlio fortn, morality the substanoo or reality ot 
the will or prattioal aide of man. Conscience is the bridge that 
kads from morality over to religion. Kcligion begins when tho 
individiml recognizes personality in the highest principle in tho 
nnirerse. A " moral order of tho world," a " persistent force," 
A "supreme idea," and "un absolute harmony" are, respectively, 
practical, physical, logical, and ccsthetic categories, but neither 
of them is e. religions category. The highest principle must be 
a Person, and I miut recognize him as such, and hia recogoitioa 
ot me is the highest object ol my destiny.] 
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153. This process of the individual spirit, in wliich 
it rises ont of the multiplicity of all relations into nnion 
ith tho absolute as the substantial subject, and in whom 
nature and history are united, we may call, in a re- 
Btricted sense, a change of heart. . . . The highest emo- 
tions of the heart culniinate in rehgion, whose warmth 
is inspired by practical activity and coneeientiousneBS. 

[" Change of heart " — Rosenkranz says Oemûlh, which means 
the inner Lifo of the sou! and aiao a cheerful disposition. JIugcl 
BBija that oolf the Teutonic branches of the human race possess 
OmiSlh, " that undeToloped, Indefinite totality of spiritual being 
realised in the will rather than in the intellect" The Bomanlo 
nations he distinguishes as having "character," but not OemBlh. 
Character surrenders itself to a principle, but heart surrenders 
itself to a, principle only with a reserve, for " heart " feels its 
own personality, and will not surrender to an abstraction, but 
onlj to a person.] 

§ 154. Education haa to prepare man for religion in 
the following respects : (1) It gives liim the conception 
of it ; (2) it endeavors fa have this conception realized 
in his life ; (3) it subordinates the theoretical and practi- 
cal process in adapting him to a special standpoint of 
religious culture. 

In the iBorhing out or detailed treatment of the science of educa- 
tion, the position which the conception o( religion occupies is very 
tuieertain. Many writers on education place it at tlie begjuning, 
while others reserve it for the end. Others naïrcly bring it forward 
ftbniptly in the inidat of heterogeneous surroundings, but know very 
Uttlo to say concerning it, and urge teachers to kindle the fire of re- 
ligious feeling in their pupils by tenching them to fear God. Through 
all their writing, we hear the cry that in education nothing is so im- 
portant as religion. Rightly understood, this saying is quite true. 
The religious spirit, the consciousness of the Absolute, and the reTCr- 
ence for Him, should permeate all. Not nnfrequently, however, we 
find that what is meant by religion is theology, or the church c«re- 
monial, and these are only onc-sidcd phases of the tntsi ■K^is«>ja 
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process. [Allusion to leli^on ta English colleges and nniversities 

omitted.] Beligion most tona the culminating point of education. 

It takea up into itself the didactical and practical elements, and gives 

to tbcir matter a universal form. 

[The respecta In which education has to prepare the youth for 
relipon are threefold : (fl It must teach him its theory ; (if) it 
ranst train him into the habit of religious obeervances and a re- 
ligious life; IS) it must moko these theoretical and practical 
phases of religion conform to the tenet» of some particular de- 
nomination or " to Borne special standpoint of religious culture."] 



CHAPTER XVI 

EDUCATION OF THE WILL, (f) Religlotis OtUtuTe (COD- 

tmued). 

{I) TIte Theoretiaal Process of Seligious Culture. 

§ 155. Religion, in common with every epiritual 
activity, must pass through three stages — feeling, con- 
ception, and compreheoÉion. Whatever the special 
character of any reHgion may be, it can not avoid this 
psychological necessity, either in its general history or 
in the history of the individual. The teacher mnBt 
understand this proeees, partly in order that he may 
make it eaaicr to the pnpil, partly that he may guard 
against the perversion of the rehgious feeling which 
may arise through the fact of the youth's remaning in 
one stage after he is ready for another and needs it. 
The science of education must therefore here refer to 
the philosophy of religion for a complete discufifiion of 
this idea. 
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1[Eeligion has three stages : (a) leeling ; (6) conception or repre- 
EentatioD ; (e) compreheasion or insight. These, it will be noted, 
correspond to tlie thruo jiaychological stages of the intellect 
(g 84), the perceptive (or intuitive), imuginative, and logical 
epochs,] 
§ 156. (1) Religion exista first as religious feeling. 
The individual is through feeling stiU immediately 
under tho control of the divine, does not yet diatin- 
guieh himBelf from the absoluteness of his own essence, 
and is in BO far swayed hj it. In so far as ho feels the 
divine, he is a mystery to himself. This beginning is 
indispensable. Religion can not be produced in men 
by an education in external matters ; its genesis belongs 
rather to the primitive depths in which Giod himeelf 

>and the individual soul are essentially ona 
The educator must not allow himself to suppose that he is able 
to make a religion. Religion dwells originally in every individual 
Bonl, tor every one is bom of God. Education can only aid the de- 
velopment of the religious feeling. As far as regards the psychologi- 
cal form, it was quite correct for Schleiennacher and his followers 
to characterize the essential element of the religious feeling as tho 
feeling of dependence, for feeling takes its character from that 
which it feels; It depends upon its object. But in so far he Ood con- 
BtitulflB tho object of the feeling, there enters it absolute emancipa- 
tion, or the opposite of all dcpcndi^nco. I have maintained this in 
opposition to Schleiermacher. Beligion lifts man above the finite, 
temporal, and transitory, and frees him from the pressure of estemal 
dreumstances. Even the lovrest form of religion does this; and 
when it is said that Schleiermacher has been unjustly criticised for 

■ this eipression of dependence, this distinction is overlooked, 
[Feeling or emotion is the indispensable first basis of religion. 
Bat if it goes no further than mere fcetiag, the devotee does not 
find himself able to recognize Qod as personal. To Mm Ood is 
therefore a fetich, an Immediate manifestation in matter, and 
hostile to man's freedom and intelligence Schleiermacher held 
that religion arose in the feeling of dependence, and that this 
incd its essential clement. But Roscokronz points out that 
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rdigiim lilts man above tha trammels of the finite and transi- 
tory, and therclore gives him indopendence of tlie world.] 
§ 157. But religious feeling as such rises into BOme- 
tliiug higher when the spirit distinguishes the content 
of this religious feeling from any other content which 
it also feels, forms for itself a mental image of it, and 
thus objectives it, and thereby is enabled to assume a 
free attitude toward it. 

We must not understand that tho religious feeling is destroyed 
In this process ; in rising from vague feeling to a, mental Image of 
the object of feeling, it psrsists as a necessary form of the intelli- 

[A higher stage of religion rises out of this vagno and nebu- 
lous condition of more feeling, aud begins to define the divine aa 
an object of the imaginatioD.] 

§ 158. If the mind is held back and prevented from 
passing out of the simplicity of feeling into the act of 
distingnisbing its object by perception, or recalling it 
and representing it aa a mental image, if its efforts 
toward the forming of this representation are continually 
redifisolved into feeling, then feeling, wliieh was as the 
first step perfectly healthy and correct, vdU become 
morbid and degenerate into a wretched mysticism. 
Education must, tlierefore, remember that this feeling 
is not destroyed by the progress of its content into per- 
ception and conception on the side of psychological 
form, but rather that it attains troth thereby. 

[Mysticism is produced by the arrested development of re- 
ligious feeling. The devotee holds back from mental images 
and forms of the imagination, fearing to anthropomorphize the 
conception of the Divine Being. He does not, however, for this 
reason, attain a purer idea of Him, but tends rather to deatrt^ 
alt the attributes of personality in his conception of the Absolute, 
and leave it an empty abstraction like the Brahra of the Hindoos, 
ot Ibo Supremo Being (fÊlre Suprftne) of the French deists. 
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Edueatinn, thorafore, makes a mistake if it attempts to elevate 
the pupil at once from the stag'o of feeling to that of compre- 
hension and insight witliout passing through the stage of im- 
agination.] 

§ 159. (2) Représentation retains perception, trana- 
formed into conception. It develops the different pliases 
of tlie religious content, and follows each of tliese to ita 
consequence. Imagination controls the individual con- 
ceptions, hut by no^means with that absoluteness which 
is often supposed ; for each picture has in itself its logi- 
cal consequence to which imagination must yield ; e. g., 
if a religion represents God as an animal, or as half ani- 
mal and half man, or as man, the conception chosen has 
in its development its eonsequeneea for the imagination. 
[Religious imagination is not mere idle fancy, but its images 
haTc a lugitjal sutiucncc, and udumbrate a series of profound 

§ IGO. Wo rise out of the stage of representation 
when the mind tries to define the universality of ita 
content according to ita necessity, i, c., when it begins 
to think. But for the imagination the necessity of its 
pictures is a hidden aasuraption. The thinking ac- 
tivity, however, recognizes not only the contradiction 
which exists between the sensuous, hmitcd form of the 
individual representation, and the essential nature of its 
content, but also the contradiction in which the concej»- 
tions find themselves with respect to each other, 

[It is in attempting to discover the contents of those religious 
images that the mind rises to the true concrete insight. Thought 
needs at first these mental pictures, Bod withimt them can not 
begin at alL Hence so-called deism, whith rejects the imagino- 
live stage of religious culture altogether, is not bIjIb to rise to 
concrete doctrine of God as a. divine human Person sueb. m. 
Chriatiauity reveals, but makua Eimto\nia\)tvft¥,'«\\^^«i'^>s'^^ 
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tion of all attributes, beeauso auch a doity tninseonds BTerything 
finite, and ererythlng Uiinkuble in regarded as floite.] 
§ 161. If the mind is prcTented from passing out of 
tlie motley pictures of conception to the BupersenBUOUS 
deamesB and eimplicity poasoseed by the object of the 
thinking activity — if the content which it already be- 
gins to seize as idea is again dissolved into the discon- 
nected imagea of tlie picture-world — then the religion of 
imagination, which was a perfectly proper form as the 
BQcond step, becomes perverted into some form of idola- 
try, either coarse or refined. Education must therefore 
not oppose the thinking activity if the latter midertakes 
to criticise the images and pictm-es in which religions 
coTiceptions are embodied ; on the contraiy, it must 
seek to guide this thinking activity so that ,the dis- 
covery of the contradictions which unavoidably adhere 
to sensuous form shall not midead the youth into the 
folly of throwing away, with the linsk that has become 
Bselesfl, also the reh'gioua kernel itself. 

It is aa error for educators to desire to hold back the imagi- 
EatJon from rdigious feehng, but it ia bIbo an error to detain the 
mind, which is on its formal sido cssantiallr the activity of knowing, 
in the stage of imagination, and confine it to the office of pictoring 
the conventional religious allégories. The more, in opposition to 
this, the mind is carried away with the charm of thinking, the more 
ia it in danger of condemning the essence of religion itself aa a mere 
fictitious conception. As a transition-stage the religion of imagina- 
tion Is perfectly normal, and it does not in the least impair freedom 
if, for example, one has personified evil as a lÎTing devil in bodily 
shape. The error does not lie in this, but in the making independ- 
ent existences out ot these sensnons forms of religion. The reaclinn 
of the thinking activity against such sensnons embodiment then 
undertakes in its negative freedom and independence ss realized in 
critical thought to despiâe the content also, as if it were a mete con- 
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[Agiùn, if religion h arrested at the standpoint of imagmatbn, 
it becomes fixed in tlie form of idolatry, Henœ, education lias 
before it t!io difficult task (especially in our BuDdaj-Bchools) of 
guiding rather tbmi repressing the critical tendency of pupils 
who are beginning to inquire for thomaelves into tlio contradic- 
tions and abBurdities of the images and allegories in 'which the 
imagination has embodied lehgious tnzth. Spiritually under- 
stood, tlioao very contrndictiona are the most wondcr^l and ad- 
niinible product of the history of religion, and altogether the 
most valuable and profound part of ita revelation.] 
§ 162. (3) In the thinking activity the mind attains 
lat form of the religions content which is identical 
with that of its simple Bclf-conscîonËness, and ahove 
which there is no further progreEa for the intelligence 
as theoreticaL But we distinguish three varieties in 
this tliinking activitj: the abstract, the reflective, and 
the spéculative. The abstriiet gives us the religious 
content of coneciousness in the form of abstractions or 
dtigmas, i. e., propositions which set up some doctrine 
iis a nnivei-sal, and add to it a reason for its neces- 
sity. The reflective stage busies itself with the mutual 
relation of dogmas, and with an examination of the 
grounds alloged for their necessity ; it is essentially 
critical, and hence skeptical. The discussion of the 
digmas, which is carried on in this process of reasoning 
and skeptical investigation, gives place to speculative 
tliinking, which recognizes the free unity of the con- 
tent and its form as its own proper self-determination 
of the content, creating if« own difforcneea. Education 
must know these three stages of tlic intelligence, partly 
tliat it may in advance preserve an cqnipoiac, and pre- 
vent going to extremes in the midst of the changes 
which tlie progressive development produces in tiie 
eonBciousncss ; partly that it may bo a.\i\u \a oin»*. '^^«' 
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process of cliange iteelf, in accordance with the proper 
order of development of thcBO phases of mind. We 
should, for example, not try to prevent the criticism of 
the abstract nnderstanding by the reflective stage nor 
that of the imagination by the thinking activity. But 
the stage of reflection is not to be regarded as the last 
and highest possibility of the thinking activity, althongh, 
in the vain conceit of its skepticism, it often takes itself 
for snch, and, with the emptiness of mere negation to 
■which it holds, often brings itself forward into nnde- 
Birable prominence. It becomes evident, in this view, 
how very necessary for man, with respect to religion, is 
a genuine philosophical cnltnre, so that he may not lose 
a sure conviction of the existence of the Absolute in a 
life of culture divided between adherence to unyielding 
dogmas on the one hand, imd shifting, unstable opioions 
on the other hand. 

[Three Taiioties of rcligioua thought on the plane of insight : 
(o) abstract, (i) reflective, (e) speciiJatiTe. Tho ahatmct sets 
forth the doctrines as ahetraet dogmas. The reflective busies 
itsell over the (nutunJ relation of the dogmas and the pioofe 
of their necessity. This leads tfl skeptidsm. The epttulatiïe 
thinking sees tho logieal necessity of self-uctivity in the Abso- 
lut*, and hence the consequent logical necessity for concrota 
attributes such as belong to a Creator, It recognizes the person- 
ality of tho Absohttc, and now comprehends the contradictions 
and apparent absurdities in the allegorical forms submitted to it.] 
§ 163. Education must then not fear the overthrow 
of dogmatic abstraction, since it? downfall is an indis- 
pensable means for theoretical cnltnre in its totality, 
and tlio cousciousnees can not dispense with it in its 
history. But education has, in dealing with concrete 
cases, carefully to discern in which of these stages of 
culture ita pupil ia. For if mankind as a ineo can not 
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1 got along without pliilosopliy, it by no means follows 
I that tliis necessity exists for each individual. To cliil- 
! dren, to women, and to all simple and limited lives, the 
I form of tlio religion of tlic imagination is well suited, 
i and tLo form of religion for the speculative intellect 
s only a small degree of significance to them. Edu- 
I cation must not, then, desire powerfully and prcma- 
1 turely to develop the thinking activity before the in- 
I telîigence has grown through the earlier stages of 
I development. 

The forced efforts at thinking which many teachers denuind in 

s sphere of religion is no less impractical tban the want of oli 

L guidajice into rightl; ordered meditations on religions subjects. It 

L is natnral that to the lower form of intelligence u higher form ^ould 

[ ^ipear to be frivolous in its bchacior toward it, because it has as jet 

o need of change of form as the higher baa ; and on this ae- 

I count it looks upon the discrediting of a aa:Cred symbol or emblem 

the ovortbruw of a dogma as the destruction of religion itself. In 

r time the idea is very prevalent that the substance itself must 

change with the changing of the psychological form, and that thero- 

foie a religion on the stage of feeling can no longer be the same in 

its essence with a religion on the stage of representation in mental 

images, or on the stage of clear thoaght. These suppositions, which 

are so popular, and are considered to be high philosophy, spring 

from the superficiality of psychological inç[niry. 

[Religious education, therefore, must not fear these changes 
■ from feeling to imagination and from imagination to reflection, 
I for tboy are htdispensable to the full religious consciousness, 
and Christiaoity is essentially a religion of all these stages, and 
especially of the highest thought. Just as in psyi^ology we said 
that thinking goes back and re-cnforees Bonse-pcrocption and 
conoeption (g 100), bo the stage of insight goes back and re- 
enforces reliions feeling and religious imagination. And it is 
for feeling and imagination only aa thus re-entoreed by tliinking 
insight that Christianity is the true religion. But for all this it 
is by no means proper to attempt to prematurely develop the 
stage of religious insight, for such attempt can onl^ wAvti-^sm- 
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dnciDg tbitt critk»! skcptiou! stago aboyé duscribud. It is 
tercstiiig to notice the view that Bosenkroiix holds concerning ' 
tho capacity of women to nndorstond philosophy. It was the 
common view held throughout the dvUized world forty yeMB 
ago, when this booh waa written. Since th&t time the éducation 
of girls has ascended step by step until college education has 
proved the mind of woman specially adft]itcd to high studies,] 
§ 16i. The theoretical education of tlie religioua 
feeling endeavors, therefore, to tinite tlie presnpposi- 
tion of reason in the religions content ivitli the freedom 
of philosophical criticism, and to elevate it to self- 
assured insight by means of the proof of tho necessity 
of its determinationa. This is the only reasonable pedor 
gogical way, not only to prevent tho degeneration of the 
religioua conscionsnees into a miserable mysticism or 
into empty formality, but also to remove these if they 
arc already existent. 

Eitemal seclusion avails nothing. The crises of the world- 
historical changes in the religious consciousness penetrate the 
thickest cloister-walls. . , , 

[Theoretical religious education endeavors to re-enforce the 
stages of religious emotion and religious Imagination by the 
stage of insight into tho necessary natnre of tho divine.] 



CHAPTER XVII, 

EDUQATiON OF THE WILL, (c) Hellgiotis Culture (con- 
tinued). 

(5) The Practical Process of Religious Cidture. 

§ 1G5. TuEOEEnoAL education has already a practical 
implication, for it gives man definite conceptions and 
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thoiiglite of the Divine, and defines liis relation to Q-od. 
Bat in a narrower sense tliat edaeation ia practical 
wliich relates to the Will as such. Education has in 
this respect to distinguish (1) consecratwn, (2) the ini- 
tiation of the youth into the forma of worsliip as found 
in some particular religion, and (3) his reconciliation 
with his lot. 

[The will side of religioas edncation is treated under thrao 
I heads: (o) consecration of soK; (fi) ccremoniul initiation, and 

H uniting with the church ; (c) religiuus reconciliation with one's 
I lot in life.] 

§ 166, (1) ïîeligiouB feehng presupposes morahty as 
an indispen^ble condition without which it can not at^ 
tain its ideal. But while man from a merely moral 
standpoint places himself in relation to the idea of duty, 
the religious standpoint of the Church differs from it in 
this, that it holds the necessity of the good to be the 
self-determination of the Divine "WiU, and thus gives all 
human conduct a personal relation to God, changing the 
good to the holy and evil to sin. Education must, 
therefore, first accustom the youth to the idea that, in 
doing the good, he unites himself with God as with the 
absolute Person, bat that in doing evil he separates him- 
self from him The consciousness that through his 
deed he comes into relation with God himself, afErma- 
tively or negatively, deepens the moral standpoint with 
its formal obedience to the commands of virtue, to the 
standpoint of the heart that tinds its all-suffleient prin- 
ciple in love. 

[Distinction between the moral wid the religious standpoint. 
■While the moral makes dntj the highest, the religious looks 
npon the good as the action of the Divine Will, and thus pinces 
the individual in a direct personal relation to God. T^ ^s& 
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thua becomes the bolj, and evil becomes sin. The distinction 
between sin, eiime, and et'il is a. Tory interesting one; sin is 
vialenco done by the individual to his relation to Ood'a will; 
OtU is a ^neral negntioa of the form of «elt-aclivity, and henco 
ncgativo to the interesta of humanity — moral evil being the self- 
contradiction of the will, or the will of the individual set against 
tlio will of mankind in gctierul ; crime Î3 the negation of the 
law of Uie Ëtat«; crime most be an overt act — a deed actually 
done and not merely deliberated upon ; but it must be a deed 
intended to be done. Sin is internal, and may or may not be 
accompanied by estemal deeds. In contrast to crime it lies in 
the disposition of the heart, Moral evil may be consdons or un- 
conscious — strictly moral evil miist be conscious and & violation 
of eonsdenee. But ethically ali attacks npo.n institutions, 
family, Booiety, state, church, are moral evils, whether the in- 
tention is good or bad. The plea of conscience is not valid to 
Justify a murder, an assault on the state or the church, or on 
the sacrcdness of the family.] 

§ 1C7. (2) Tlie ceremonial recogmtion o£ the eense 
which grows in the child that he lias an nnlntcmiptcd 
personal relation to the Absolute as a person, conetitutcs 
the beginning of the practical education in religion. 
The second step is the initiation of the child into tho 
objective forme of worship established in some partica- 
lar religion. Through religions training the child learns 
to renonnce his egotism ; throngh attendance on religious 
Bervicea he learns to give cxpresaion to his religious feel- 
ing in prayer, in the nse of symbols, and in church fes- 
tivals. Education must, however, endeavor to retain 
freedom with regard to these forms, so that they sliall 
not bo confounded with rehgion itsulf. Eoligion pre- 
sents itself in tlieso ceremonies, but they as mere forma 
are of value only in so far se there dwells in them the 
spirit which produces them as its external manifestation. 
If the nicchftiiism of cereuiniiial forms is taken as religion itself, 
tJis service of God degenerates into the tiiiie service of religion, as 
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I Kant lias designated it in " Eeligion within llie Ijimits of Pure Eea- 
Notliing is inoro destraetirs of the Bensibility to all real re- 
[ Jigioos culture tJian the want of earnestness with wliieli prayers, 
r leadings from the Bible, attendance on church, the communion, ete^ 
I are often practiced by teachers. But one must not conclude, from 
I this defect on the part of teachers, tliat an ignorance of ull sacred 
cms in general would be more desirable for the child. 

[The religions discipline of consecration educates to renuncia- 
tion of selâsh egotism, while the union with the church teaches 
the espression of the religious feeling in prayer, the use of 
symbols, and the obsorvmico of the BoleranitieB of the church. 
Education haa to guard, however, against the danger of con- 
founding forms with religion itself.] 

§ 1C8. (3) It is possible that a man on the standpoint 
I of eccleaiaBtical religions obeeiTances may be fully con- 
tented ; lie may be entirely taken up with the ceremo- 
nies of worehip, and pass bLs life in these occupations 
I in perfect religions peace. But by far the greater num- 
I ber of men will see thernselves forced to experience the 
I truth of rehgion in the hard vicissitudes of their lot, 
I muce they engage in secular activities, and create for 
] themselves a past whose consequences condition their 
I future. They limit themselves through their deeds, 
I "which they perform as partly voluntary and partly in- 
I Tolmitary authors : involuntary, in so far as they are im- 
I polled to tlieir deeds by the totality of events ; voluntary, 
i far as they originate them and react on the world 
[ around them, Nay, man is responsible for deeds of 
[ omission as well sa of commission. The history of the in- 
I dividual man appears, therefore, on the one hand, if we 
I consider its material, aa the work of circumstances ; but, 
I on the other hand, if we reflect on the form, as the act " 
■ of a self -determining agent. "Want of freedom (the be- 
lîng determined through the given situatiou^ tcvH^wr 
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doin (the origination of tho act) arc nnited in actual life 
as a finality which is esaetly 80, and can not become 
anything else. The essence of the spiritual being stands 
always over against this onavoidable limitation as that 
which is in itself infinite and eternal, as beyond all his- 
torj', because the absolute spirit, in and for itself, has no 
history. That which man calls his history is only the 
manifesting of himself and his continual withdrawal 
out of this manifestation into himself, an act which co- 
incides with the transcending of all manifestation on 
the part of the absolute spirit. From this infinite es- 
sential nature whicli belongs to liim there arises for the 
individual spirit the impulse toward a beatific life, i. e., 
a life freed from external contingencies even in the 
midst of their process. lie gratifies tliis impulse nega- 
tively throngh the contemplation of what has happened 
as past and gone, as that which lives now only ideally 
in the memory ; or he contemplates it in a new actual 
existence more perfect than the old one which he has 
planned in order to realize tlie idea of freedom which 
constitutes bis ideal nature. This constant new-birth 
out of the grave of the past to the life of a more bean- 
tiful future is the true solution of the problem of life. 
The false solution may assume diiferent forms. It may 
abstain from all action because man through action limits 
himself and becomes accountable to others ; but this is 
to despair of freedom, for it condemns the spiritual be- 
ing to the loss of its selfliood ; for ite nature demands 
activity. The abstract quietism of the Indiim yoijis, of 
the Buddhists, of the fanatical ascetics, of the Frotest- 
ant recluses, etc., is an error of this kind. Or, aecond- 
Ij, man may become indifferent to the ethical conse- 
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qnences of his deeds. In this case lie acts, it is true ; 
but, because lie haa no faith in tlie necesearj connection 
of his deeds with their conseqncacea as results of his 
choice, a connection which he would ascribe to mere 
chance, he loses his spiritual cssenco. This is the error 
of indillerence and ita trifling, which denies the open 
njjsteiy of human life as built up by freedom out of 
materials furnished bj Fate. Education must, there- 
fore, imbue man with respect for the circumstances and 
events of his environment, and at the same time inspire 
■with faith in the ÎDeshaustible resources of the hnman 
.spirit, since only by continually producing better things 
iCan he elevate himself above his past. This practical 
acknowledgment of the necessity of freedom as the de- 
termining principle of life gives the highest satisfaction 
to which practical religious feeling may arrive, for the 
state of beatitude develops itself in it — that blessedness 
■which refuses to admit that it is circumscribed by fini- 
tude and trans itoriness, and which possesscB the undy- 
ing courage to strive always anew for perfection, vrith 
cheerful resignation when defeated ; and by this means 
happinesB and misery, pleasure and pain, are conquered 

tby the power of disintereated self-sacrifice and sincère 
hnmility. 
The escape from, action in an artiiieial osclusion of all relation 
|p estemal events, whbh often sinks to a veritable bnitif jing of roan, 
b iho distinguishing fcatnni of sJl monkish cdacation. In our time 
p8481 there is especial need of a reconciliation between man and des- 
tiny, for all the world is diaoontented. The worst form of disoontent 
is when one is, as the French say, blasé; though the word is not. as 
many fancy, originally French, hut from the Greek ^iitm, to wither. 
It is true that all culture posses throiigh phases, each of which bo- 
^^^ comes IcnpotaiUf and relatively wearisomi^ and that in so tar aan 
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maj be ilaeS In on; age. But in modem times this state of feeling 
has increased to that of thorough, disgust at existeuce — disgnst whiah 
Deverthetoss at tlio eame time hungers for enjojmont. The one -who 
is blaai lius enjoyed everything, eiperienced cTerything, mocked at 
everything. He has passed from the enjoyment of pleasure to s 
timentAtitj, i. e., to rioting in feeling; from sentimentality to that 
irony wliich despises the shaJlowness of mere feeling, and from this 
to the tormenting consciousness of his entire weakness and empti' 
ness when he has discarded feeling. He ridicules this also, as if it 
were a consolation to fling away the unÎTorse like a squeezed lemon, 
and to assert that in emjity nothing lies the truth of all things. And 
yet, nevertheless, this irony furnishes the point on which education 
con fmten, in order to kindle anew in liim tlie religious feeling, and 
to lead him back to a loving recognition of the world, and to 
proper interest in the circumstances and events of his time. T1 
greatest difficulty which education has to encounter here la the e 
quetting with this biaeé mood, the miscrahle oSectation of superior- 
ity, and the self-complacency which have undermined the man m 
made him incapable of all simpla and natural enjoyment. It is n 
too much to assert that many pupils of our Oymnasia are affected 
with this malady. Our literature is fuU of its products. We inveigh 
against its dissipation, and nevertlieless at the same time can not 
Gist a certain kind of pleasure m it. Diabolical sentimentality I 

[Bctigious peace does not often come to the individQtU solely 
through personal consecration and the strict performance of 
ceremonial observances. It is the encountering of the hard 
vidssitudea of life that brings home to the individual the 
lessons of religion and elevates him to that higher religious 
Btato of mind called reconciliation with one's lot, or religious 
peace and consoiation which are a sure Indication that this indi- 
vidual has renounced the world and has joined his life to the 
eternal order, and is therefore secure from the arrows of fortuno, 
no matter how much his energies may be given to the accc 
plishment of temporal enterprises. Quietism, which renounces 
all action, ia the false religious peace, for spirit is essential ac- 
tivity, and the will must forever realize the good anew by 
changing nature into a more pliant instrument of the spirit. 
The antithesis of this consolation of religion is the btato of mind 
described as elate and WeltBehmerz.'l 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

EDirOATION OF THE WILL. (c) HeUffWUS CvUuTS 

(continued), 
(5) The Absolute Process of Jieligious Culture. 

g 169. In comparing" the stages of tlio theoretical 
and practical enlture of the religions feeling their in- 
ternal correspondence appears. Feehng, as immediate 
knowledge of God, and the consecration of the objects 
of sense to holy purposes bj means of piety ; imagina- 
tion with all its images, and the church services with 
their symbolism and ceremonial observances ; finally, 
the comprehending of religion in its highest spiritual 
meaning, and the reconciliation of man with his lot as 
the internal emancipation from the dominion of external 
évente — all thesC correepond to each other. If we grasp 
this parallelism as a whole, we have the course which 
religion must take in its liistorical process, in which it 
(1) begins as natural, (2) goes on to hiatorical differences 
of form, and (3) unites these finally in a rational faith. 
These stages await every man in so far aa he lives 
through a complete religious culture, but this may be 
I for the individual a question of chance. 

[The absolute process of religious culture would take one 

through threo stages; (a) beginning with tho natural, (i) it 

would nest develop differences ol form, and (e) unite these, 

through insight, in a rational faith.l 

§ 170. (1) A child has as yet no definite religions 
I feeling. He is etill only a possibility capable of growtli 
in all directions. But, since he is a. e,ç\ï\toaWièïSi.^,'ûi& 
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CBflenee of religion ia active in liini, tliougli as yet in an 
unconscious fonu. The substanco of spirit atteets ita 
presence in every individual, tlirough Lis mysterious 
impulse toward the iiitinite and eternal, and toward in- 
tercourse with God. Thia ia the elementary stage of 
natural religion, which must not be confounded with 
tlio religion which makes Nature the object of worship 
(fetichiam, etc.). 
^^H [In tliu child brought up in mmlem civilization natural re- _ 

^^1 ligioD manifesta itself as an iispulso toward the infimto and 

^^T eternal, and toward communion with Ood.] 

§ ITl. (2) But the child comes in contact with defi- 
nite forms of religion, and will naturally, through the 
mediation of the family, be introduced to some one of 

Étiem. His religious feeling takes now a partienlar di- 
teetion, and ho accepts religion in one of its historical 
forms. This special realization of religion meets the 
precise want of the child, because it brings into his eon- 
BcioHsness, by means of teaeliing and forms of worship, 
the principal elements which are found in the nature of 
religion, 

[The family introduces the child to its own chosen form ot 
worship, and ho accepts it and Satis in it satisfaction.] 

§ 172 (3) In contradistinction to the natural basis of 
religious feeling, all historical religions reet on the au- 
thoritative basis of revelation from God to man. They 
address themselves to the imagination, and offer a system 
of objective forms of worship and ceremonies. But 
spirit, as eternal, as self-identical, can not forbear as 
thinking activity to subject the traditional religion to 
criticism and to compare it as a phenomenal existence 
vnth its perfect ideal. From this criticism arises a ro- 
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ligion whicli satisfies the demands of the reason, and 
wliich, by means of insight into tlie neccBsity of the his- 
toricW^rocBBS, leads to tlie exercise of a genuine tolera- 
tion ■toward its many-sided forms. This religion recon- 
ciles the unity of the thinking eonseiousuess with the 
religious dogmas and ceremonies, which, in the histoiy 
of rehgiona feeling, appear theoretically as dogma, and 
practically as the command of an absolute and incom- 
preLensifele authority. The religion of reason is just as 
simple as the unsophisticated natural religious feeling, 
but its simplicity is at the same time master of itself. 
It is just afi specific in its determinations as any liietori- 
cal form of religion, bnt its determinatcnesa is at tho 
Barae time universal, since it is worked out by the think- 
ing reason. < 

[If tho individual reflects on the nature of religion in itself 
and the ground for^.ite appearance in this or that denomina- 
tional form, he may arrive at a justification of all forma and 
eeremoniea, finding the occasion of each in ita historic genesis. 
In this he reaches a genuine toleration, but not the negative 
state of indifferonce that is wont to accoropany toleration; for 
he sees, through these forms, their revelation of the divine,] 
§ 173. Education must superintend the development 
of the religious consciousnesB toward an insight into the 
necessary 'aeqSen ce of its difEerent stages. Nothing is 
more absurd t^n for the educator to desire to avoid the 
introduction oi a particular form of religion, or a defi- 
nite creed, as a middle stage between tho natural begin- 
ning of religious feeling and ite end in philosophical 
culture. . Only when a man. lias hved through the en- 
tare range of a one-sided phase— through the crudeness 
of such a concrete individualizing of religion, and has 
come to recognize the universal nature of î^^^ssys-N». ^ 
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epecial form of it which excludes otiier fonns — only 
when the spirit of a church has taken him into ite num- 
ber, is he ripe to criticise religion in a coneiliatoiy 
spirit, because he has then gained a religioua character 
tliroogh that historical experience. The self-compre- 
hending nniversality muBt have such a solid hasis aa this 
in the career of the man ; it can never form the begin- 
ning of one's culture, but it may constitute the end 
which turns back again to the beginning. Most men 
remain at the historical standpoint. The religion of 
reason, as that of the minority, constitutes in the differ- 
ent religions the invisible ehnrch, which seeks by pro- 
gressive reform to purify these religions from supersti- 
tion and unbelief. It is the duty of the state, by making 
all churches equal in the sight of the law, to guard re- 
ligion from the temptation of impure motives, and, 
through the granting of such freedom to religious indi- 
viduality, to help forward the unity of a rational insight 
into religion which is distinct from the religious feeling 
only in its form, not in its content. Not a philosopher, 
but Jesus of Nazareth, freed the world from all selfish- 
ness and all bondage. 

I [These Uireo phases in the absolute religious process are essen- 

tial to complete religious esperiance. Certainly the first ond 
second forms are indiBpensnbl&r-the stage of religious emotion 
and the etoge of membership in a denominational body. The 
third stage, that of membership in the invisible church, has no 
meaning to those who have not entered the Tisible church in 
some one of its communions.] 
§ 174. With this highest theoretical and practical 
emancipation, the general work of education ends. It 
remains now to be shown how the general idea of edu- 
cation shapes its special elements into their appropriate 
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forma. From the nature of education, which concerns 
itself with man in his entirety, this exposition belongs 
partly to the history of culture in general, partly to the 
history of religion, partly to the philosophy of history. 
The pedagogical element in it always lies in the ideal 
which the spirit of a nation or of an age creates for it- 
self, and which it seeks to realize in its youth. 

[With religious education, which unites theoretical and prac- 
tical education by offering to the intellect the view of the first 
principle of the universe, and by offering to the will a revelation 
of the divine purpose in creation as the ultimate guide for all 
practical action, education ends. The science of education, hav- 
ing expounded these departments, has now left for it only the 
survey of the historical systems that have prevailed in the 
world] 
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INTRODUCTION. 



mSTOBIOAL STBTEUa OF EDUCATION. 

§ ITS. The general idea of education ia individual- 
ized, in its realization in human history, according to its 
elements, into specific ideas ■which we call pedagogical 
principles. The number of these principleB is not un- 
limited, but the idea of education admits only a certain 
definite number. If we deduce them, therefore, we 
deduce at the same time the history of pedagogics, 
which can from its very nature do nothing else than 
realize the possibilities involved in the idea of educar 
tion. Such a deduction may be called an a priori con- 
Btruction of history, but it differs from what is gener- 
ally denoted by this term in not pretending to deduce 
eiuglo events and characters. All empirical details are 
confirmation or illustration for it, but it does not attempt 
to seek this empirical element a priori. 

Tho history of podngogics is still in tho stage of infancy. Some- 
tiitiGS it la tiikcn up into tho sphere of poliUca ; aometimes into that 
of tho history of culture. Tho productions of some of the most dis- 
tlngnished wiitets on the snbjoct are aow antit^oated. ^^msâissa. 
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here of references b> the works at NiomEyBr, Schwarz, Cramer, StnU- 

Bund, Alciandcr Kapp, of Brzoska's and Magi?r's " Pedago^cal Re- 

TÏewa."] But with regard to modem pedagogics wo hnye relatively 

Tery little. Karl von Baumer," ia 1843, began to publish a " History 

of Pedagogics since the Time oC the Berival of Classical Studies," and 

has accomplished mucli of value on the biographical side. But the 

idea of the general connection and dcpendenco ot the several phases 

has not received mnch attentlnti, and since the time of Pcstalozzi 

books have assumed the character of biogroi^hical confessions. StrQm- 

pcU, ia 1843, oollected and systematized the educational material 

found in the writings of the philosophers Kant, Fichte, and Herbart, 

[The exposition of the historical systems that have prevailed 

in the world is derived partly from the hbtory ot culture, portly 

from the history of rehgion, and partly from the philosophy of 

history. The educational clement in a nation must always ba 

interpreted through the ideal which the spirit of a nation or an. 

Bge creates for itself and seeks to realize in its youth. 

Each historical system has a definite idea or principle lying at 
its basis. It may seem at first as though there might be au in- 
deftnite number of these principles, but such is not the fact. 
Human nature is a. definito thing as a reality, and its ideal 
is also something definite, namely, ration^ culture. Reason is 
logical and systematic Hence, the dovolopment of the human 
race into reason can give only such phases as the two extremes 
and thoii' combination permit. Man starts as a natoral being 
and becomes & spiritual being. He begins in thrslldom to time 
and space, and develops self-determination and freedom in his 
intellect and wilL Man's first phase of growth into civilization 
is characterized by absolute authority correlated with absolute 
subjection. The iustitutions which help him to free himself 
from nature (family, civil society, state, church) assume an atti- 
tude of absolute authority toward the individual That ia to 
say, the first stage of the development of civilization sets up Ita 
inslitutiojia of civilization in the form of nature. As civiliia- 

* Tho Inrgar portion of ibia excellent work of Karl von Raumer liaa 
been troDBlatad into English, and published under Beparata aiticlBS in tlio 
Tolumea of Dr. Ilonry Baroard'a " Amorican Journal of Eduoatioii." The 
thirty volumes of Dr. Bomord'a work oonslltute on encyelopoidiil of edu- 
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rtion is the process of mediation between nature and spirit, three 
general phases only are possible in the history of civilizstion : 
(a) The phase in which institutions lake on the form of nature, 
and crush out all individual freedom; (b) the phase in whiuh 
poTB spirit or the personal God governs his people directly as 
a chosen people, and sets them free from all forms of Nature- 
worship; (c) the phase in which man himself enters into the 
positive individual freedom of spirit la g 1T7, Kosenkrani 
names three phases: (a) National Education; (b) Théocratie 
Education ; (c) Human Education. There is in this classifica- 
tion an apriori clement which necessitates three and only thrue 
general forms (the subdivisions of these three forma are, of 
course, indefinitely manifold). Experience alone discovers for 
us the nations and people who may he classified under these 
three classes.] 
§ 176. Man is educated "by man for hnmanity. This 
1» the fundamental idea of all education. But, in the 
shaping of this science, we can not begin with the idea 
of humanity as such, but only with the natural form in 
which it primarily mauLfeata itself- — tliat of tho people 
or nation. But the naturalness of this principle disap- 
pears in the coui'se of its development, since nations act 
and react upon each other, and begin gradually to per- 
ceive the unity of their coramon humanity. But the 
freedom of spiritual being from nature makes its ap- 
pearance explicitly in tlie transcendent form of abstract 
theistic religion, in which God is recognized as the ruler 
over Nature, which on the other hand is conceived as 

■ merely dependent ; and his chosen people plant the root 
of their nationality no longer in tho earth, but in this 
belief. The unity of the abstractly natural and ab- 
stractly spiritud determinate n ess is the concrete unity 
of the spirit with nature, in which it recognizes nature 
as its necessary organ, and itself as in its nature divine. 
^H Spirit in tlds stage, as the internal preBuccoa'wOTi.ciffiofii 
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two previoTiely named, takes np into itself on one hand 
the phase of nationality, since this is the form of the 
immediate individualization (of modern civilization) ; 
bat it DO longer distinguishes between nations as if they 
were abstractly severed the one from the other, as the 
Greeks shut out all other nations under the name of 
barbarians. It also takes up into itself the phase of 
spirituality, since it knows itself as spirit, and knows it- 
self to be free from nature, and yet it does not estrange 
itself from the world as the Jews did in their reprc- 
sentatiou of pure spirit, to whom nature seemed to be 
only the work of divine caprice. Kumanity knows na- 
ture as its own, because it knows the divine spirit and 
its creative energy manifesting itself in nature and his- 
tory, as also the essence of its own spirit. Education 
can be complete only with Christianity as the reli^on 
of humanity. 

[Man is educated hj man for humanity, i. e., for the roaliza- 
tion of all the jxissibilities of huniaiiity as a whole in each in- 
dividual ; education of the youth shall give him the results of 
all human experience. But humanity in its complete unfolding 
ia not to be found at the beginning of history. The totality of 
B. people or nation is the highest realization of huniauity that 
can bo found at flrat (countless ages pass away before science, 
att, philosophy, and theology come to exist). " The naturalness 
of this principle," i. e., the bond that unites a people, is anatural 
and not an artificial bond ; it does not depend on leagues and 
treaties, but on commuiuty of descent and consequent identical 
race-peculiarities, common language, manners and customs, and 
traditions. Bach individual of a people finds himself living in 
this identity with his people just as he finds himself living in 
identity with a family. The family identity (called "identity" 
because it is a common life, the some for each, consisting of 
mutual relations and common possessions in which each owns 
an undivide<l share) is a " natural " one in the fact that it, too, 
arises from the laws ol nature aai liot îiooi Iiee choice. The 
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indiridual, e, g., can not choose his ancestry. Thia natttral 
unity of people gratlually gives place to tie recognition of com- 
mon humanity and aa observance of humane duties toward all 
men. 

The spiritual nature of man (his will, intellect, and heart) is 
opposed to his anuna! nature. Itatter is exclusive ; antni al 
gratifications are eielnaiTe and selfish; spiritual lifa is par- 
ticipation; the intellect and the moral will develop through 
sharing all acquisitions with others. Wisdom is a product of 
the tmx, and not of one individual exclusively ; the greater the 
number wlio partieipata in wisdom, the better for ulL The 
aecond phase of the history of culture is the one in which God is 
revealed as a pure spiritual being, not idehUeol with the sun or 
moon or any port of :iature, or indeed with the whole of nature. 
In the contemplation of this pure ideal man begins to see that 
his own destiny is something transcending nature. "The 
chosen people plant the root of their nation^ty " not in any 
particntor territory or feature of nature, hut in their faith in 
Jehovah. The Jewish nationality is a sort of pivot on which 
the history of the world turns from the thralldom of nature to 
the freedom of spirit Nevertheless, spirit is not free when it 
simply renounces nature and regards it as a work of divine ca- 
price. It must conquer nature and use it for spiritual purposes 
or rational ends before it is free in the highest sense. Concrete 
freedom is therefore said to be a unity of spirit and nature, tint 
it is a unity in which nature is subordinated to an instrument, 
and spirit is exalted to the end and aim of creation. In this it 
" toIcoB np into itself the phase of nationality," or, in other 
words, modem civilization retains the form of the nation or of 
separate peoples, but at the Game time it repudiates more and 
more the jealousy and hatred that was wont to bo directed to 
outside nations. It also "takes up into itself the phase of 
spirituality," i, o., l)eBides retaining nationality, modem civiliza- 
tion also worships God aa a person, and places on the summit 
the ideal of the divino-huraan. By this it "knows itself to be 
froe from nature," L e., to be immortal and able to survive 
death and live without this world. "Humanity knows nature 
aa its own " because it recognizes its right to use it for its own 
advantage ; it sees nature as created by Alsolute Reason for the 
behoof of reasonable creatures made in his imag^. Uv.'ose, «^ix^- 
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cation beeomas "complete wkh Christianity as the religiiin of 
humanity."] 

§ 177. Wo liave thaa tlireo diilcreiit systems of edu- 
cation : (1) the National ; (2) tlie Theocratic ; and (3) the 
Iluraamtarian, The first worlts after the manner of na- 
ture, Binee it educates the individual as a. type of his 
race. The original nationality endeavors sharply to dis- 
tingtUÊli iteelf from others, and to impress on each per- 
son the etamp of ita uniform type. One individual is 
like every other, or at least should be so. The second 
system in its manner of manifestation is identical with 
the first. It even marts the national difference moro 
emphatically ; hut the ground of the uniformity of the 
individuals is with it not merely the natural element in 
common, but the common interest is the result of the 
spiritual unity, which neglects nature, and concentrates 
it« whole attention upon the events of its own history ; 
satisfied with no present, it remains in continual self- 
alienation, looking back to its past, or forward to its fu- 
ture. The theocratic system edueatee the individual as 
the servant of God. lie is the true Jew only in so 
fitr as ho ia this ; the genealogical identity witli father 
Abraliam is a condition tut not the principle of the 
nationality. The third system emancipates the indi- 
vidual, and elevates him to the enjoyment of freedom 
as hia esaence ; educates him within national limite which 
no longer separate but unite; and, in the consciouRness 
that each, without any kind of mediation, has a direct 
relation to God, mokes of him a man who knows him- 
self to he a memlKjr of the spiritual world of humanity. 
We can have no fourth syBtera beyond tliis. From the 
Bide of the state-pedagogics we might characterize these 
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Eyatems as that of the nation-etate, the God-state, and 
the hTimamtj-Btate. From the time of the establishment 
of the last, no one nation can attain to any sovereignty 
over the others. By means of the world-religion of 
Christianity, the education of nations has come to the 
jwint of taking, for its ideal, man as deteimining him- 
self according to the demands of reason. 

[Three dianrent systems of education founded on tho stages of 
civilisation : (a) National ; (b) Theocratic ; (c) Ilumanitarian — 
"humonitunan" not used here in a sentimental sense; it ex- 
presses rather the missionary eense — love for tho souls of man of 
whatever race or land ; the CAre of tho civilisation for its un- 
fortunato, llie care of the highest for the lowest, It is a civil- 
ieation that interests itself in all nature as a revelation of the 
divine, ajid hence specializes its work in the several sciences, in- 
vestigating the humblest orders of nature with as much pains- 
taking care as the mightiest 

The National system works " after the manner of nature, since 
it educates the individual as a type of Ilia race"; cdutiation among 
the people of Asia does not attempt to develop individualism, 
but only to repress individuality and produce perfect conf ormilf 
to the established type of beharior, just as Nature comt>eIs new 
acorns to be like the old ones. Species is tyrannical in nature, 
allowing only the slightest of variations from the type. But in 
the highest civilization individuality is cbcrislied to such a degree 
that social caste, intellectual modes of thought, habits of behavior, 
and vocation may be completely varied in the second generation. 
In the second system (the Tlioocratic) the uniformity at indi- 
viduals is based on its spiritnal unity, a continnal straining of 
the mind after what is not present— a past to which it looks 
back with longing as the days of patriarchal ancestors who lived 
in close personal favor with Jehovah, or a future in which it ex- 
pects i>cace and plenty, and the renewal of divine favor. The 
Jewish child must bo educated as a servant of Ood. The race 
principle, based as it is on nature, yields in the case of the Ile- 
brcws to the purely spiritual principle of service of Jehovah, 
If one serves Jehovah, it is not oocessoi; that he be descended 
fruiu Abraham. 
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The third efstt^m has for its ideal tlio brotherhood of bU men, 
and continuidlj impels the notions tonanl commerce in articles 
ol nue and beauty, necessity and luxury, as well us the intar- 
change of ideas and the mutual toleration of differences. 

There can be no tourtli system beyond this, because this ootor 
pletely mediates the particulur with tJie universal, holding as its 
end and aim the perfect collection of oU that the tudiTido^ pro- 
duces into the market of the world, material and spiritual, and 
the perfect distribution of all thence again to the individual, so 
that each helps all and all help each. Each person givea his 
mite to the world ; each person receives from the world inflnitely 
more than he gave, not in quantity but in quality, enriched by 
Toriety and all manner of precious attributes. For each locality 
has a limited number of prcoiuus material productions, and like- 
wise a few spiritual gifts; by world-commerce each locality is 
made to ahound in the desirable productions of oU climee, and 
the spiritual gilts of all places and all times are brought to every 
human being. This is achieved progressively by the inspiration 
of Christianity as it gradually regeoeraUs society.] 



CHAPTER L 



TEE SYETEU or 



EDTJOATIOTf. 



§ ITS. The National is tlie primitive system of edu- 
cation, since tJie family ia tlio organic BtariiQg-poûit of 
all éducation, and it grows into tJie basis of nationality. 

Education has always in view the preiiaratioa of youth for life 
in institutions. Bren inorguiic peoples, those in a state of nature — 
the so-called savage races — are possessed ol something more tlion a 

i physicd education; for, though they set much value upon 
gymnastic and warlike practices, and give much time to tJiem, they 
inculcate also refipoct for parents, for the aged, and for the decrees 
of the community. Education with tliom is essentially family train- 
jo^, and its object is to cultivate in children a natural love and rev- 
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le for the elders and those in authority. That the Goer foras to 
I whieh WQ aro accuBtomed are wanting must not be forgotten. Be- 
[ «idea, education among oil these people of nature is very simple and 
1 much the same, though great differences in its administration may 
I exist, arising from diflorences of geographical situation or race ohar- 
[ acteristica, 

[The National is the primitive system ot education because it 
is the education of the famiiy, whieh is the germ out of which 
grows civilization. The education of the family lays chief stress 
on what Bosenkranz calls " natHrCiehe Pietdt," i. e., love and 
rererence for parents and blood-relatives, and obedience to eld- 
ore — what the Romans called pittas^ the affection and respect 
due to parents and departed aneestora ; it espresscd the piety of 
ancestor-worship, which is the oldest form at religion. (See Des 
Coulanges' La Cité Antique.) Hoscnltranz says: "Education 
has always in view the production of spirit {Geitfj — Geiat being 
the technical term in negel's Philosophy for the social life of 
man in the institutions of cirilization ; Oetst might here be 
translated ' civilization,' althongh its literal ordinary meaning is 
spirit."] 

§ 179. Kational education is divided into three spe- 

I dal ByBtcms : (1) passive, (2) active, (3) individual. It 

begins with the hrnnble attitude of an utter Bubjection 

to nature, and ends with the arrogance of an equally 

I entire rejection of nature. 

[Three systems of National education : (1) passive (China, 

India, Thibet); (2) active (Persia); (3) individual (Greece and 

Rome).] ■ 

1 180. Man eubjeets himself at first to the natural 
authority of the family; he obeys unconditionally its 
behests. Then he substitutes for the family, as he goes 
on iu his culture, the artificial family of liis caste, to 
whose rules he again unconditionally yields. To relieve 
himself from this artiflcialitj and this tyranny, at last 
he breaks away from the family and from the training 
that prepares him for family and caste. He flees ftoin. 
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botli, and, becoming a monk, he again eobjecte himself to 
the tyraimy of his order. A monk preeents to ns only 
a specimen of his spedea — all are alike. 

[(1) The 'passive, (a) Man begins in the humble attitude of 
subjection to Nature as it is found in the family i he obejs the 
authorities of the family implicitly. The Chinese State is founded 
cm patriarchal rule, (b) The Indian lÛTiliïation. substitutes easte 
tot family, and obeys its rules, (c) Then he reTolta against the 
tyranny o( caste, and subjects biinseU t« a new tyranny, the rules 
of the cloister — the Buddliist civilization in its purest form. 
These phases of civilization will be treated in detail further on.] 

§ 181. This absolute abstraction from nature aid 
from education that fits one for life in family and caste, 
this quietism of spiritaal isolation, is the ultimate result 
of the paseivo eyetem. In opposition to this, the active 
System eeeks the positive vanquishing of natural re- 
Btrainte, Its people are courageous. They attack other 
nations iu order to rule over them aa conquerors. They 
live for the continuation of their life after death, and 
for this purpose build for themselves tombs of granite. 
They brave the dangers of the sea. The unvaried prose 
of the patriarchal state, the fantastic dreamy reveries of 
the caste-state, the ascetic self-renunciation of the cloieter- 
Btate, yield gradually to the recognition of the world of 
reality, and the fundamental principle of Persian edu- 
cation consisted in the inculcation of veracity. 

[The passive system (1) results in quietism or the renimciation 
of activity and the adoption of a life of seclusion and meditation. 
We shall see (g 184) tie ground for this result : its view of the 
world and its relation to the Absolute Being explains the pecul- 
iarity of its civilization. (2) The active system directs itself 
against restraints thrust upon it by Nature, (a) The Persian 
strives to overcome limits and boundaries, and to extend his do- 
minion over space. (See the peculiar ground for this in his re- 
ligion, § 195). (b) The Egyptian cJ\'ilization is directed toward 
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a, preparation for the life after death (see g 199). <e} The Phce- 
nicinn braves the dangcre of the sea. Note la g 197 the remark- 
^le thiiught of Hegel on tUe contrAst between the Ferskns and 
the Hindoos in respect to tho educsition ui telling the truth — 
" inculcation, oï veracity."] 

§ 183. Bnt the nationality which is occopied with 
simple, natural elements — other nations, death, tlie mys- 
tery of the ocean — may revert to the abstractions of the 
prcïjoiia étage, which in education often takes on cruel 
fonns — nay, often tmly horrible. First, when spiritual 
being begins not only to suspect its nature, but rather 
to recognize itself as the true essence ; and when the 
God of Light places as the motto on his temple the 
command to self-knowledge, the natural indiriduality 
becomes free. Neither the passive nor the active sys- 
tem permits the free self-distinction of the individual 
from his fellows. In them, to be an individuality is a 
betrayal of the very idea of their existence, and even 
the suspicion of such a thing is sufficient to destroy ut- 
terly and mercilessly the one to whom it refets. Even 
the solitary individuality of the despot is not the one- 
neea of free individuality ; but he is also only a speci- 
men of his kind, although the only specimen. Nation- 
ality rises to individuality through tlie free dialectic of 
its component peoples, whereby it dissolves its presup- 
position, or the peculiarities that arise from limitations 
by alien nationalities. 

[The defects and limits of the "active" systems — liable to 
revert to the abstractions of tho passive systems, and take on 
cruel forms (Phœnieian Moloch-flres, Egyptian slavery, Persian 
luxury, etc.). (S) The individual system is far in advance of the 
passive and active systems in the fact tliat it is based on a recog- 
nition of individuality in the divine, and hence permits itself to 
develop individuality in men. Apollo, the god of Lvg,lit^-ç'*i*s. 
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the motto " Know thyself " over hia tfimple at Delphi, and, uniler 
the inspiration of this comnuuid, the Greek people graduallf free 
themselves from blind obedienea to cnslom, and seek to find a 
necessitj in reason for all things in nature and historj. The 
later civOization borrows this from the Greeks, and also borrows 
tlic Greek idi-a ot the beautiful. " The free dialectic of its com' 
ponent peoples," as in the Persian wars, gradually wears off, or 
dissolves the national peculiarities of the peoples around the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and develops (Jicm all toward the prin- 
ciple of individuality, whiuh they enter at the time ot the Ales- 
anilrian conquest.] 

§ 183. Nevertheless, individuality must always pro- 
ceed from natural condition», jî^stbetically it seeks na- 
ture, but natm-e in the form, of living body, in order, by 
ponetratmg it with mind, to make of it a work of art ; 
practically it seeks it, paiily to disdain it in gloomy res- 
ignation, partly to enjoy it in revels of excessive eensu- 
ality, and to heighten the extravagance of its own ia- 
temal morbid Belf-consciousness by cruel or shamelees 
public spectacles. 

The Germans were not savage In the common signification of this 
term. They were men each one of whom constituted himself will- 
ingly a center for oUiers, or, if this was not the case, renounced them 
in proud self-suffieiuncy. All the glory and all the disgrace of our 
history lie in the power of individualiïing which is divinely infused 
our veins. As a natural clement. If this be not controlled, it 
degenerates easily into intractahloness, into violence. The German* 
need, therefore, in order to be educated, severe discipline, the impo- 
sition of difflcnlt tasks ; and for this reason they attack snch subjects 
IS Roman law, Greek philology, Gallic usages, etc. In order to work 
off their snperflnons strength. The natural tovo ot independent in- 
dividuality which characterized the German fonnd its needed com- 
plement in Christianity. The history of the German race shows that 
it wonld have been destroyed by this extreme tendency toward indi- 
viduality which led to minute political divisions and to weak political 
, The German people, full of faith in their own personal resources, 
ventured forth upon the sea, and managed their ships as skillfol 
borsenteB their chargers. 
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[Iniliïiduality, however, must always have a natural basis, for 
its iliffercni:es will not be tonnd in the common rational endow- 
ment of intellect and will. Hence it happens that wo find the 
llrst nation that sets up individuality as its principle seeking it 
in the form of the beautiful as it sbmes through physical nature, 
especially in the human body. The second nation, the Roman, 
seeks indiTiduality practic^y for epicnrean enjoyment and 
sensuality, or for Stoio renunciation, setting up its natnnd fn- 
diddual self as a target for the imivcrso. (These peculiarities 
will bo eïplamed in detail in gg 203-225.) The German " ab- 
stract individualism" (treated in g 236), which is that of the 
lore of isolated personal freedom, needs eoTero discipline (such 
as feudal vassalage) to educate it iiito the noceesary feeling of 
dcpeudunce on society.] 



CHAPTER IL 

TTEBT GBOUP — TOE BT8TEM OF PAËBIVE EDTTOATIOS. 

§ 184. AxL education dniBins to free man from hia 
finitnde, to make him etliical, to unite him with God. 
It begins, therefore, with a negative relation to natmul 
conditions, limits, and restraints, but at once falls into & 
contradiction of its aim, by converting this opposition 
to nature into a natural necessity. Spirit (that is to say, 
man acting in institutions) subjects the individual (1) to 
tlio rule of the family as the institution that is the closest 
approximation of nature ; (3) to the rale of the caste 
as to a principle in itself spiritual, mediated through 
the division of labor, which it nevertheless, through the 
principle of hereditary descent, joins again to the fam- 
ily ; (3) to the abstract self-determination of the monk- 
idi quietism, which turns itself away as well frora tW 
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family aa from work, and miikeB this flight frvm natnre 
and human society, this absolute passivity, his ednca- 
tioual ideaL 

We shall not liere onter into tlie aetsQa ol these af^rt^ms, but 
Bimply endeaTor to make clear tlieir distinctiona and remoTo Iha 
Tsguvness which is gitnerallj found in the descriptions ot Iheiii 
abounding in educational works, whieh emplo]' the terms "hieraruh' 
icol and theocratical education " without historical accunur. 

[The rational ground for the system of " passive education." 
It acts out to free mau from thrnlldom to Nature, and benco as- 
sumes a"negatiTe relation" toward "natural conditions," i. e., 
it refuses to permit the individual to giro free rein to his animal 
impulses, but constrains him to obey the rules and regulations 
ordained tor the establishment and preservation of institutions. 
IHral, the institution ot the family is set up as the supreme ob- 
ject of life in China. Secondly, the division of labor (the voca- 
tions of life) is made the basis of caste, which Is the chief con- 
cern of the Hindoo. Then the renunciation of all concrete life 
for the sake of monastic institutions is the requirement of the 
third species ot " passive education," as found in Control Asia, 
and more or less in Ceylon and. Farther India.] 

I. FamUy Education. 

§ 185. The family is the organic starting-point of all 
education. The nation looTiS upon itself as a family. 
Among all uncivilized people education is family edu- 
cation, though they arc not conscious of its necessity. 
Identical in principle with these people, but distin- 
guished from them through the fact tliat it is conscious 
of it, the Chinese nation, in its laws, regulations, and 
customs, has established the family as the absolute basis 
of ita life, and the only principle of its education. 

[The " organic starting-point ot all education " is the family, 
that is to say, the family is the institution that most resembles 
a product of Nature ; it artscs through the natural relations of 
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'■ Bex and parentage on the one hand, and tirough the necessary' 
ethical laws that perfect and secure these natural relations 
the other bund. The first form of the nation is a direct out- 
growth of the family. The tribe ia patriarchal in its organiza- 
tion. The first collection of tribes into a nation retains the same 
form. The Chmese nation {437,000,000 of people I) ia a vast fam- 
ily of families. Mere tribes can not be civilized because the; 
have to devote their entire attention to protecting their narrow 
holders from neighboring trit»ea. When these tribes are united 
into a great nation the border-land recedes, and oil classes of 
pcoplu may dovoto theinseUes to productive industry.] 
§ 186. The natural element of the family ia found in 
marriage and kin^p; the Epiritiial element, in ]ov& 
We may call tlio nature of family feeling, which ia the 
immediate uoity of both éléments, by the Latin name 
of pietas. In bo far as this appears not merely as a. sub- 
stantial feeling, but at the same time aa conscious rule of 
action, there arises from it the subordination involved 
in the implicit obedience of the ■wife to the husband, of 
children to the parents, of the younger children to the 
elder. Ia this obedience man first renounces his will- 
fulness and his natural fielfishnesa ; he learua to master 
his paasiona, and to condact himself with deferential 
gentleness. 

■When the principle that governs the family is transferred to po- 
litical relations, there arises the tyranny of the Chinese state, which 
can not be fully treated hero. We find everywhere in it an analogi- 
cal relation to that of parents and children. In China the ruler is 
the father and mother of the people ; the civil officers are represent- 
atives of a paternal authority, etc. It follows that in school the chil- 
dren will be ranked according to their age. The authority of parents 
over children is absolute, but its exercise is in point of fact very mild. 
The abandonment of daughters by the poorest classes in the great 
cities is no instance to the contrary, for the gOTemment rears the 
children in foundling Dsylums, where tbcj are cared for by nurseo 
appointed by the state. 
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[The fsjnitj bus a nutara! element and a Epiritual element, 
(ft) kinship liy marriage and parentage; (L) love; (e) pietas, or 
ttffoclionfttfi byitlty to one's relatives is tlio unity o£ lovo and 
kinship. OlieOienco and providential care arc the mutual duties 
arising out of the relation of subordination within the family,] 
§ 187. Those relations ■which are conditioned by na- 
ture take on tlie external eliape of a definite ceremonial, 
the learning of which is a chief element of education. 
In conformity with the naturalness of the pervading 
principle all crimes against it are punished by whipping 
with the rod, which, howCTcr, does not entail dishonor. 
In order to lead man to eelf-control and to obedience to 
those who are naturally set over him, education devel- 
ops an endless number of fragmentary mnjdms to keep 
his attention ever watchful over himself, and his be- 
havior always fenced in by a code of prescriptions. 

Wa find in such moral sentences the sulistaiice ot what is called, 
in China, philosophy, 

[The family preserves itself by a code of observances con- 
Btituting a ceremonial or system of etiquette which forms tha 
chief part of education. How to behave, is the important ques- 
tion. For details regarding tho rules of etiquette in China, see 
Hegel'a "Philosophy of History." Five mutual duties named 
in the Shu-King as fundamental, (1) between the emperor and 
his people ; (3) between parents and children ; (3) between elder 
and younger brothers; (4) between husband and wife; (5) be- 
tween friend and friend, " The son may not accost the father 
when ho comes into the room ; he must seem to contract himself 
to nothing at the side of the door, and may not leave the rooni 
without his father's permission." The same obedience must be 
shown to tie elder brother. The son does not receive honor for 
his meritorious deeds ; tliej are attrilmted to his father. The 
school flourishes there because it is the road to all preferment in 
the state. The Cliinese alphabet has a separate sign for each 
word, and has to be raoâtered by an enormous effort of the 
memory — ten thousand of these characters being necessary for 
^Tsdusting as a, scribe. The primary reoding-boolïs are filled 
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^tb maxims relating to etiquelte and behariur, nnd huve to be 
raemorizLid, wonls, ctiaracters, and all. Strict examiustiona are 
held to sift out the incompct«at and admit the comjiclcnt to a 
higher course of study. The third grade of esaminatioa is held 
bf the chanoellor o( the ptQTinco twice in three years, and bup- 
oeasful eaodidatea receive the degree of Bloomiiig Talent (B. T., 
instead of B. A. .'), and are qualified for primary teachers, lawyers, 
notarieâ public, or physicians. The fourth examination is held 
at the capital of the province end under the direction of two 
imperial examiners sent from Pekin. In some instances as 
many as twenty thousand " blooming talents " attend this ex- 
amination, hut only one in a hnndred of the candidates is suc- 
cessful in obtaining the degree of " Licentiate." The licentiates 
may enter the fifth and highest examination held in the Im- 
perial Palace at Pekin, and if they pass are entitled at onr« to 
membership in the Imperial Academy and a salary for lite. 
This acadomy furnishes committees of counsel to whom the 
emperor refers all difhcult matters for consideration and report. 
These five sifting examinations have at lost obtained as net 
result the men beat fitted of all for carrying on the Chinese 
government in the prescribed path, for they have had not 
only to leom by heart the five classics of Confucius, fillcil with 
maxims of family piety and patriarehal etiquette, but they have 
had to prove in the final examination that they understand and 
are able to defend the doctrines on which tie government is 
founded. In the first and second examinations only verbal 
memory is tested and no insight required. The minute details 
of Chinese education are of importance to us an proving clearly 
the function of the exclusive education of the memory. Con- 
servative people without aspiration and firmly bound to the 
established order of things can be produced without fail by 
schools that lay great stress on verbal memory (a g., " leiiming by 
heart" the capricious orthography of the English spelling-book, 
historical dates, gcographica! names, arithmetical tables, etc. 
etc.).] 

§ 188. The theoretical education includes reading, 
writing — i. e., painting the letters with a bmeh — arith- 
metic, and the making of verses. Bat tlicse accomplish- 
I mcnts are nut looked at as means ot <i\ilV\tK;.,V!!S. -ùs^ 
21) 
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qiinlificatioQS for official position. The Chinese ; 
foruiully all the means for literary culture — printing, 
libraries, bcIiooIb, and academies ; but the extent to 
wIiïcaIj these appliances are used is not great. Their 
valno has been often overrated because of their external 
ruseniblancQ to those found among ns. 

[Tho effort requisite Ijj leum the Chinese al[ih&bet is suffloicnt 
t«i commit to memory all tlic Cliincse classics. Hence, the library 
is not to important in tliat conntry as in Europe and Ainerioi, 
whrro one may leani to ri'ud with so little trouble. Hence, too, 
the ototudo in the way ol original liternry production.] 

n. Caste Education. 

§ ISD. The members of the family, as a matter of 
course, diflor from each other in sex and age, but this 
difference is entirely immaterial as far as the nature 
of their employment goce. In China, therefore, every 
position is open to each man ; he who is of humblest 
birth in tlie great stato-family can climb to the bigheet 
honor. But tlie next step in the development of the 
state, as an institution, is that on which the division of 
labor is made the principle, and a new distinction added 
to that of the family : each ono sliall perfect liimself 
only in that labor which was allotted to him as his own 
through hia birth into a particular family. Tliia fatal- 
ism (the dietinetion of caste) breaks up the life, but in- 
creases the social tension, by the necessary mutual de- 
pendence that flows from the division of labor; for 
human civilization moves on the one hand toward the 
deepening of its distinctions ; on the other, toward lead- 
ing them back into the unity which continually works 
against the natural tendency to fix human activity in mta. 
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r[ Distinction of eaate imposes anew yoke on the IndividuaL 
The highest preferment is not opun to each as in the family 
state; in India, the station of life is absolutely determined by 
birth. It bom a Brahman, he may bo a religious teacher, and 
tlie object of unbounded reverence on the part ot the other 
eaat«s. Tlicra are warriors and merehants and common labor- 
ers, besides many uiicd castes founded on iut«rmarriagGs. The 
members of the lowest castes are far more degraded and brutally 
treated than the negro edaves of the West India Islands.] 
§ 190. The chief work of éducation thus coneists in 
teaching each ono the rights and duties of his caate so 
that he shall observe their precise limits, and not pollute 

I himself by passing beyond them. Aa the family-etate 
eoncems iteelf with fortifying the distinctions founded 
on nature by a far-reaching and vigorous ceremonial, bo 
the caste-Btate must do the same with the distinctions of 
caste. A painful etiquette becomes more and more ex- 
acting in its requisitions, the higher the caste, in order 
to make the isolation more sharply deiined and more 
perceptible. 

This feature penetrates all eïchisivoly caate-cducation. All aris- 
tocracy exiles itself on tliis account from its native country, speaks a 
foreign language and loves ils llleraturo, adopts foreign customs, 
lives in foreign countries — in Italy, Paris, etc In this way man be- 
comes "distinguished." But that he should strive thus to "distin- 
guish" himself has its ultimate ground in the accident of his birth, 
and this is assuredly always the principle of the caste-state in which 
it is to bo found in its most perfect form. The castes require gene- 
alogical records, which are of the greatest importance in determining 
the destiny of the individual. The Bruhniau may strike dead one of 
a lower casta who has defiled him by contact, without becoming 
tliereby liable to punishment ; he would be regarded as criminal, in 
fact, if ho neglected to kill him. Thus it was formerly with the 
officer who did not immediately kill the citizen or common soldier 
who struck hiro a blow. 

[Education consists chiefly in teaching the etiquette and cere- 
monies proper to one's caste. To omit ona ol \.W*i 'jVr*.T<'*mEKfl> 
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h to braoR» diifllod, and requires a eotnplicated ocremon]' of 
puriftc.iUdn. Tho Clûnesc etiquette is rcrv simple comporcd 
Willi IhfLt of India: " The Brahman mnst rest on a particulw foot 
wlicn risiii^; read the Vcdas, each word scparatel;, or donbling 
tliiun utlerualcjy, ot forward and bockwanl; must not look at 
Lhi' sun whvu rising or vetting, nor at its reflcctioD in the water ; 
niwit not step ovoi a rope at which h vtM is fastened, 
out when it nuns ; must not look at hia wife when she mts, or 
wlipii bIih siieeMc; most not step on ashes, cotton-eeeds, or 
broki'it cruokor;," etc, eb^ One of the lowest cast« msf be 
struck dtiid it hooomcsiu theway of aBraliman; if he hears the 
Vvdos rciid. ho must have melted leiid poured into hia car^ etc] 

§191. Tlio East Indian education is far deeper and 
richer than tlio CHueee, Its theoretical instmction also 
includes reading, writing, and arithmetic ; hnt these are 
gnbordinato, aa mere moans for the higher activities of 
poetry, epociilatioii, scioncc, and art. Tlie practical edu- 
cation limits itself strictlj' hj the lines of caste, and since 
tliG caste system constitntes a whole in itself, and each 
for its porniiinence needs the others, it can not forhear 
^ving utterance suggestively to what is universally hu- 
man in the soul, in a multitude of fahlcs (Hitopadesa) 
and apothegms (sentences o£ Bartrihari), especially in- 
tended for tho education of princes, and furnishing a 
sort of mirror of tho world. 

Xonophon"a Cyropedia is not Greek but Indian in its plan. 

[Tho Brahman casto may bo said to be devoted to religious lit- 
erature and worship. Through them haro arisen epic and dra- 
matic poems, systems of philosophy, science, and tut. The Hito- 
padesa is tho Indian Msop, and contains a multitude of fables 
for the instruction of the sons of a king. They are ingeniously 
interwoven. The animals ol one fable relate other fables. The 
pigeon relates to the crow the fable of the tiger aad the trav- 
eler ; the king of the mice relates the fable of the deor. the jackal, 
and the crow; the crow relates the fable of the blind valtnr^ 
tlio cat, and tlio birds, etc.] 
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THE SYSTKM OF PASSIVE EDUCATION, 



in. Mon'khsh Education. 



^^M § 102. Family education demands miconditional 
^^B obedience toward parents and toward all who stand in 
^H an analogous position. Caste-education demands un- 
conditional obedience to tlie duties of the caste. Tbo 
family punishes with the rod ; the caste, by excommuni- 
cation, by loss of honor. Tbo negative tendency against 
nature appears in both systems in the form of a strict 
ceremonial, distinguishing between the differences aris- 

Bing from nature. The family as well as the caste has 
within it a fountain of manifold activity, but it has also 
. jnst as manifold a limitation of the individual. Tho 
impulse toward higher civilization is forced, therefore, 
to turn against nature in general. It mnst become in- 
different to the family. But it must also oppose the 
B social order, and the fixed distinctions of division of 
labor as necessitated by nature. It must become indif- 
ferent to labor and the fruits derived from it. That it 
may not be conditioned either by nature or by hmnan 
civilization, it denies both, and makes its action to con- 
sist in producing an abstinence from all action. 

[Monkish education "turns against nature" altogether, and 
doea not, like tbo family and the caiit«, laj emphasis on differences 
arising from nature (such as Bex, ago, birth, hereditary descent, 
etc.). Labor, and oven tJie fruits of labor, are a matter of in- 

■ dilïcrenoe to it. The actÎTÎty of Buddhism ia directed toward 

abstention from activity. Here the passiro éducation culmi- 
nates.] 
% 193. Such an indifference toward nature and the 
social order produces the education which we have 
called monkish. Those who perpetuate the race, care 
for food, clothing, and shelter, and for these ïaa.-tR.'î^ 
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contributions, as the laitj, receive in retnm from those 
who hve this contemplative life the spiritual reward of 
participatiou in tbe blessings which wait tipon ascetic 
contcmplatioD. The family institution m well as the 
institution of human labor is Buboi-dinated to the abstract 
isolation of the cloister, in which the individual Jives 
only for the purification of his souL All tliinga are 
justified \}j this end. Castes are found no more ; only 
tUoee arc bound to the observance of a special ceremonial 
who as nuns or monks subject themselves to uncondi- 
tional obedience to the rules of tlie cloister, these rules 
solemnly enjoining on the negative side celibacy and 
cessation from business, and on the positive side prayer 
and performance of ceremonial rites. 

[Such a pyBtt^ra rcquirtB a distinction of tho people into laity 

aud monks. For with BudtUiist monks «lone the race would 

soon perish. The laity supplj the material wa:its of Uie monka, 

and keep tip the race. The dreadful oppression of ceremonial 

which prevails in Chinese etiquette and Ilindoo obseiranoe of 

caele ia avoided in Buddliiam. All is simplified. There ate 

three hundred million Buddhists scattered over China, Farther 

India, Cejlon, and among the Mongolians of Siberia. In China 

Buddhism taies on an cssentiallr modified lona ; it does not 

replace the family prindple as in Thibet.] 

§ 194. In the school of the Chinese Tao-tse, and in 

the command to the Brahman after he has established 

a family to become a hermit, wo find the transition as 

it actually exists to tlie Euddhistie quietism which has 

covered tbe rocky heights of Thibet with countless 

cloieterB, and reared tbe people who are dependent upon 

it into a child-hke amiability, into a contented repose. 

Art and science have here no value in themselvefi, and 

are regarded only as ministering to religion. To be able 

to read, in oi-der to mutter the prayers, is desirable. 
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THE SYSTEM OF PASSIVE EDUCATION. 
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With the conecions purpose of the monk to reduce self 
to nothing, as the highest good, tlie system of passive 
education attains its highest point. But civilization can 
not content itself with this abstract and dreamy ahsence 
of all action, though it demands a high stage of cult- 
ure ; it has recourse therefore to action, partly on the 
positive side to conquer nature, partly to double its own 
existence by bmlding up human institutions. Inspired 
with affirmative courage, it descends triumphantly from 
the mountain-heights, and fears secularization no more. 
[In Thibet eTer7 father who lias four sons must dedicate one 
of them to monaatie life. The supremo object of life among the 
) Buddhists where LBnmisra prevails — for Lanmism is a, political 
form, not at all coextensive with Buddhism as a religion — is to 
attain, the elevated spiritual condition of the monastic order. 
Failing in this highest object, the people Btrivc to sluire in the di- 
vine favors dispensed or obtained by the priesta, The Buddhistic 
view of the world is in sharp «mtrast with the Christian view, 
although its monasticism as weU as its ceremonial has a close 
external resemblance to the forma of the Catholic Church; and, 
in fact, Lamaism may have borrowed its ceremonial from Elast- 
em Christians in the eighth century or later. The Buddhist 
seeks ninvfta, or the absolute repose of being ; a state in whieh 
he is freed not only from all earthly cares and distracting 
thoughts, but also from all cares and thoughts of whatoTor 
description. In fact, while Christianity seeks deUverance from 
selfishness. Buddhism seeks deliverance from selfhood, and aims 
to lose all consciousness, as the Sankhya doctrine of India, whieh 
is apparently the root of Buddhist theology, plainly teaches. 
In this respect the "passive "education comes most strongly into 
contrast with the " active " education. The former seeks to free 
itself from evil by passively renouncing not ouly all action, but 
life Itsctf. The latter strives to conquer evil by action, and Edu- 
cates to a life whieh helps itself by helping others.] 
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CHAPTER ni. 

SECOND CEOUP, — THE 6Y9TEM OF ACTIVE EDUCATION. 

§ 195. Active education elevates man from liia com- 
pléta subjection to tLo family, caate, and aBccticiBm, into 
a concrete activity guided bj a definite aim wbicb sub- 
ordinates those institutions into means of its own devel- 
opment, and grants to eacli independence on condition 
of its perfect accord with the spirit of the whole. These 
aims are the niilitaiy state, the future condition after 
death, and industry. There is always an element of 
nature present, which gives occasion to the activity ; but 
this no longer appears, hke the family, the caste, the 
egoistic personal seclusion of the cloister, as immedi- 
ately dwelling within the individual, but as something 
outside of himaelf which limits him ; and yet, as his 
destined career has an internal relation to him, is es- 
sential to him and assigns to him the object of his 
activity. The Persian has for his object of conquest, 
other nations ; the Egyptian, death ; the Phœnician, 
the sea. 

[Active cducalion in contrast to passive education directs its 
efiorts outward with a view to accomplish somo new conquest. 
Passive education wbs conservativo, and aimed to crush out in- 
diriduulity by imposing on it burdensome codes of etiquette, 
ceremonies, and moral order. Active education has the opposite 
tfflideney. The Persian strives to prepare his youth for military 
conquest. The Phœnician educates (or foreign commerce, tho 
perils of the sea and hostile lands. The Egyptian inahea this 
life a preparation for immortality, building gigantic tombs, and 
embalming the corporeal hull of the soul, so that it may serve 
its purpose again at the resurrection.] 
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I, Military Education. 

% 196. Tliat education wLich ivould emancipate a 
I nation from tlie passivity of isolation and one-sided dc- 
I Telopmout must throw it into a process of intercourse 
r witb other forme of civilization. A nation does not 
I find its real limits in its territorial Loimdaries ; it can 
I. leave itB habitat and seek a new and distant one. Its 
■ true limit is made by another nation. The nation which 
^ïeels its own genuine substantiality turns itself thero- 
y fore against other nations in order to subject them and 
[ to reduce them to the condition of mere accidenta of it^ 
self as snbstance. It begins s. system of conquest which 
I has in itself no limitations, bnt goes from one nation to 
f another, and extends its course indefinitely. The final 
I result of this attack on other nations is tliat it combines 
I ^em against it, and is in its turn invaded and conc[uered. 
The early history of tho Persian is twofold; the patriarchal in 
I llie high viUlc^B of Iran, dnd the religio-hiorarthiiial among the 
L Jtodes, Wo find under these circumstances a repetition o( the prin- 
r dpal characteristics of the Chinese, Indian, and Buddhist education ; 
B.even the Indian is included, because in ancient Zend there were also 
Among the Persians tbemseWes, as they descended from 
r their mountains to the conquest of other nations, there was properly 
I vHj a military nobility. The priesthood was subjected to the royal 
f power which represented the concrete might of the nation. Of the 
Persian kings, Cyrus attacked Western Asia; Cambyses, Africa; 
Darius and Xerxes, Europe; untU at last the reaction of the spirit- 
naUy higher nationality of Greece did not content itself with mere 
self-protection, but under the Macedonian Alexander rttumed the 
attack upon Persia itself, 

I [Intercourse with foreign nations is the primo source of na- 
tional activity. The Persian desires to establish an uncondi- 
tioned empire. To do this he must reduce to submission the 



tribes and states that border on his frontier. Out of Usa fei.- 
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pbrates Tallej in earlier times the Chaldeans and Assyrians had 
made mroada upon the separate branches of the Aryan race, 
which are now united tmd form the Peraian Empire, On the 
north and east the Mnngulion tribes menaced the peace of his 
border-land. Under Cyrus the valley of the Euphrates, and 
later, all Syria ^d Asia Minor are subdued; under Cainhyses, 
Egypt Bat the Persian can not annihilate border-lands, al- 
though he removes them thousands of miles from his capital. 
Beyond Asia hes Europe. Greece contains another Aryan peo- 
ple in whom are beginning the impulses toward a new civilisa- 
tion far more favorable to individual development than anything 
that has yet appeared, Darius and Xerxes attempt to conquer 
this new limit, but iuil at lœt. Greece, aroused by the contest, 
and learning lo know its own power, returns the attack in the 
following century, and all the territory that Petsia had conqnered 
yields to Alexander and his generals.] 

§ 197. Education enjoined upon the Persiana (1) to 
Bpeak the trutSi ; (2) to learn to ride horseback, and to 
nue tlio bow and arrow. There is implied in the firet 
command a recognition and acknowledgment of the re- 
ality of things and events, the negation of all dreamy 
absorption, of all fantastical vagueness ; and in this light 
the Persian, in contrast with the Hindoo, appears to be 
sober and reasonable. In the second command is im- 
plied warHke practice, but as yet that of the nomadic 
tribes. The Persian fighta on horseback, and thus ap- 
pears in contrast to the Indian hermit-seclusion and the 
qnietism of the Lamas as restless and in constant motion. 

The family increases in value as it rears a large number of war- 
riors. To have many children was a blessing. The King of Persia 
gave a prainium for all children over a certain number. Nations 
were assembled as nations for war; hence the immense multitude of 
a Persian army, EvetTthing — family, business, possessions — must 
be regardleesly sacrificed to the one aim of war. Education, there- 
fore, cultivated on unconditional obedience to the king ; the slightest 
inclination to assert an individual independence was high treason 
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and was pimbhed with death. In China, on the contrary, duty to 
the family is paramount to duty to the state, or rather iB itselF duty 
to the state. The civil offieer who mourns the loss of one of his 
family is released during the period of mourning from the dutios 
at his function. 

[The education of the Persians is said to have kid great stross 
on (1) speaking truth, and (3) learning to ride horseback, and use 
the bow and arrow. To speak the truth Implies a respect for 
the (acts and events of the world as they are. Under the pas- 
sive peoples there prevailed a greater respect tor human ordi- 
nances, etiqnette, caste, etc. The Hindoo looked upon all 
nature as pure illusion — a sort of dream which is Imposed upon 
man because of his fallen condition. East Indian poetry gives 
rein to the imagination, and allows truth to interpose no limits 
to its exaggerations. Hence truth-speaking seems to have great 
significance. It could not be enoiuraged among people who 
despised real facts and events and held in contempt all ex- 
istence. We must not, however, count the civilizations of 
Brahminlsm and Buddhism as of no value. They are immense 
steps In advance of mere tribal civilization. In his first stop 
away from mere savage life man exaggerates the importance ol 
ethical usages and despises in a corresponding degree the facts 
and events of Ifature. In mere tribal lite the savage tears 
Nature, and has no peace trocn Its inconstancy and dreadful 
might. After long progress he comes to revere human social 
order as superior. The memlsers of the family are supple- 
mented and rendered ei^ual by mutual help, so that infancy, old 
age, sickness, calamity, and sei are robbed of their special ter- 
rors. The state performs a similar service In insuring the in- 
dividual against vicissitude, and especially against violence from 
mankind. Civd society protects the individual from famine, in 
case of failure of crops in one particular locahty. But notwith- 
standing the Importance of social order, the nations of Eastern 
Asia go to eitremea in their reverence tor it. The Western 
Asiatic nations, whom Rosenkranz calls " active nations," cor- 
rect this one-sidcdnoss in varions ways. The Persian trained 
his youth carefully in observing accurately the exact state of 
tacts and events by insisting on scrupulous statements. Ho 
taught him to ride horseback and use the bow and arrow. Here 
the stale as such became the most iracoiluiA ««^v\,M.Vwso,'«\»aw*& 
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in China the family, iii Irnlia the divisions o! civil society, in 
Thilx-l Ihe church, were most important.] 
§ 198, Tlie tlieoretical edacation, wliieh was limited 
to reading, writing, and to instrnction in religions cero- 
nionial, was in tlio liands of tlie magi, the nnmber of 
wliom was estimated at eigLtj tliousand, and who thoui- 
selves had enjoyed the advantages of a careful éducation, 
as ia Bliown by their gradation into Herbeds, Mobede, and 
Di'shtr-^nobedg, i. e., into apprentices, journeymen, and 
niastere. The very fundamental idea of their religion 
was military ; it demanded of man to fight on the eide 
of the king of light, and guard against the princes of 
darkness and evil. It gave to hiiu the honor of a free 
position between the world-moving powers and thus tlte 
possibility of a sclf-choscn career, by which means vigor 
and chivab'oua feeling were developed. Eeligion di- 
rected the activity of man towai-d the realities on this 
planet, making it its object to increase the dominion of 
the good, by purifying the water, by planting trees, by 
extïi^îating troublesome wild boasts. Thus it increased 
bodily comfort, and no longer, like the monk, treated 
this 06 a mere negative affair. 

[TiiB Magi, a separute tribe, Boid ta number eighty thonsnnd, 
furnished the teachers of reading, writing, and religion. They 
hod three degrees of mivaiiceTuent in cnlturo among them— ap- 
prantiee, journcymaii, and master {Ilerbed, Mobed, and Zktitir- 
Tnobe^ The religion of China has a family chafscter — the wiir- 
ahip of anceahirs ; the religion of Old Persia hns a chu^tar tend- 
ing to promote the interests of the state — a military tendency. 
Âhnra-Mazda (Onnuzd), the good spirit, fights against Angra- 
Mainyn (Ahriman), the evil spirit. The Persian religion teaches 
that life is a warfare, and that all good men must fight on the side 
of Ormuzd, the king of light. It was enjoiaod by religion to u>n- 
qiicr the desert by planting trees and digging wells and incrcas- 
ing boiliiy comtort, This is in contrust to the spirit of Buddhism.] 
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' n. Priestly education. 

§ 199, War aeliieves its purpose through its capacity 
to inflict death. It deals out death, and by its means 
decides who eball serve and who obey. But the nation 
that finds its activity in war, though it mokes death the 
servant of its pnrpose, yet finds its own limit in death. 
Other nations are only its boundaries, which it can pass 
over by fighting with and conquering them. But death 
itself it can never escape, whether it come in the sands 
of the desert — that buried for Cambyses an army which 
he sent to the oraele of tlie Libyan Ammon — or in the 
sea, that scorns the rod * of the angry despot, or by the 
sword of the fi-ee manf who gnards his household gods. 
On tliis account, a people stands higher that in the midst 
of life rofleclfi on death, or rather lives for it. The edu- 
cation of such a nation mast be priestly, because death 
is the means of the transition to the future life, and con- 
Bequently it, like birth, becomes a sacrament. The fam- 
ily-state, the eaate-state, the monkish-state, and the mili- 
tary-state are not hierarchies in the sense that the 
national life is directed by a priesthood. But in Egypt 
this was actually the case, because the chief educational 
tribunal was the death-court which judged only the 
dead, awarding to them or denying them the honor of 
burial as the result of their whole life. Its award, how- 
ever, affected also the lienor of the surviving family. 

[War is ilireptpil against tto limita of national sovereignty. 

k Death is a ualiiral limit to life. War suceetds bcffluse it deals 
out (Icnlh to tlie enemy. While the Persian directs his energies 



Xcnes ordered the nalloapant to be scourged with roda bucanso hia 
J)ridj;e was broken hy the warcn. 

t S^', at Marathon, Buliunis, and Thonno[iylœ. 
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against the limit ot the state, the Egyptian ouciipiea himsell 
with tJic conEideration ot titc Huprvme limit of lile itself, 
loading idea of Egyptian ciTiliailinn Emms to be the prepara- 
tion tor death. The dealh-court that decided upon the merits 
of the life of each individual at hia decoaso furnished the most 
important educative influence in the land. It established an 
ideal standard of living and gave doil; illustrations of its ^pli- 
cation to particular examples. Those who Approximated this 
ideal were awarded the lionor ot being cmbalnied — thef were 
considered (It to dwell with Osiris in the "still kingdom of 
Amenti." The priestly caste in Egypt wore the teaeheis.] 
§ 200. General edacation here limited itaelf to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Special edtieation eon- 
BÎBted properly only in training the yonth for a definite 
vocation within the circle of the family. In this frnit^ 
ful and warm land the e.'ipense of supporting children 
was very small. The division into classes was without 
the cruel features of the Indian civilization, mid life 
itself in the narrow valley of the Nile was very social, 
abounding in festivities, and in eating and drinking, and 
waa brave and cheerful, Ijecause the familiarity with 
death heightened the foree of enjoyment. In a stricter 
BcnsQ only, the warriors, the priests, and the kings had 
an education. The aim of life, which was to determine 
at death its eternal futurej to secure for itself a passage 
into tlie stili kingdom of Amenti, manifested itself ex- 
ternally in the care which they expended on the pres- 
ervation of the dead hull of the immortal soul, and on 
this account devoted its temporal life to building tomba 
to last an eternity. The Clduese builds a wall to secure 
liis family-state from attack ; the Hindoo builds pagodas 
for his gods ; the Buddhist erects for himself raonaetie 
cells ; the Persian constructs in Persepolis the tomb of 
his kings, where they may retire in the evening of their 
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Kvc9 after tliey liave rioted in Ecbatana, Babylon, and 
Susa ; but the Egyptian builds bia own tomb, and ear- 
on war only to protect it. 

[Tlie Eg^tian Ends it possible to conquor Netnre and make it 
ierve him. Da builds canals BJid diites to regulate the over- 
flow of the Nile, and thereby get the utmost scrriee from the 
fertilizing power of the fine soil that the river brings down to 
Iiim from tho mountains at the south. Observation of Nature, 
necessary for the purpose of utilizing tho Nile freshets, Joada hiin 
to a knowledge of astronumy, the construction of calendars, and 
to hydraulic engineering, lie understands irrigation, the con- 
struction of canals, dams, and reservoirs. He invents the science 
of geometry, eo far as it is required in surveying, because he has 
to recover his farm every year after the inundation, and fis aneir 
its boundaries. Farms on the banks of the river are liobie to be 
washed nway by new channels cut through by freshets, or the 
old landmarks may bo covered up or destroyed ; hence he is 
led to a more careful system of laws on the subject of landed 
pro]>crty, the rights and privileges appertaining to its ose and 
its ownership. Egypt invents writing by hieroglyphics, and 
develops out of it two other systems, the syllabic and alphabetic. 
The priestly caste taught arithinetie, geometry, surveying and 
mensuration, civil engineering, reading and writing and music 
to youth of their own caste as well as to the caste of warriors, 
Plato, however, tells us that the children of the Egyptians were 
taught to read in cloâses. Diodoms says that even the artisans 
were taught to road. Perhaps this was necessary to tho numer- 
ous artisans wlio engraved inscriptions on tho temples and 
tombs. We learn that arithmetic whs taught by means of 
games and plays, such as trading pieces of money, guessing at 
the number of grains of wheat held in the hand, or by arrang- 
ing pupils in military lines. The cost of living was so cheap 
that four dollars in our money would have supported a single 
individual until twenty years of jige.] 

III. Industrial Education. 
§ 201. Tlic system of active edncation was to find 
s solution in a nation wbicli wandered iid^n. ^li'^. ^asi-sâi. 
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of the Ecd Sea to the foot of the Lebanon Hoantaios 
on the Mediterranean, and ventnred forth upon the sea 
which before that time all nations had avoided as a dan- 
gerous and destmctive element. The Phœnieian was 
indnetrial, and needed markets where lie eould dispose 
of tlie products of his skill. But while he sought for 
them he disdained neither force nor deceit : he planted 
colonies ; he stipulated that he should have in the cities 
of other nations quarters for himself; lie induced the 
nations to adopt articles of luxury, and insensihly intro- 
duced among them his culture and eyen his reh^on. 
The education of such a nation must have seemed pro- 
fane, because it fostered indifference toward family and 
one's native land, and made restless and even passionate 
activity subservient to gain. The practical understand- 
ing and utilitarianism rose to a high dignity. 

[Tlie Plicenician rcsemljlea the other active peoples in having 
for his supremo aim the eosquest of a limit la his being, Iq- 
âDEtry aims to conquer Nature in so far as it limits our lives in 
the form of tlireo wants — food, clothing, and shelter. In order 
to overcome these completely, luan must lay under contribntion 
oil lands and all climates. One locality compensates for the de- 
ficieneies of another. Commerce, then, is the form of industry 
that nids roost effectively the conquest over Nature. The Phœni- 
eian leaves his home and braves the occon. Education roust be of 
such a character that it will wean the youth from love of home. 
Tyre, Sidoi», Byblus, Berytiis, Tripolis, Aradis, were places of 
great security on the land sida, while they afforded security 
for shipping on the seaward side. Manufactures of roetallie 
goods, glass, linen testurca dyed with the wonderful Tyrian 
purple, furnished the home productions with which to obtain 
the coveted articles of foreign peoples. Tin from Cornwall, 
amber from the Baltic, gold-dust from Western Africa, were 
brought home and used in raonufactures. Trains of loaded 
camels pierced the deserts and arrived at the great cities on the 
Euphrates. Phœuician colouka aetUcd Cyprus, Crete, Carthage, 
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Oadea (Cadiz). The Phœnician carried the alphabetic writing 
of Egypt to all parts of Euiope, for in commerce writing is in- 
dispensable.] 

§ 202. Of the education of the Phœnieians we know 
only so much aa to enable ua to conclude that it was 
certainly variona and extensive : among the Carthagini- 
ans, at least, that their children were practiced in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, in religious duties; sec- 
ondly, in a trade ; and, finally, in the use of arma. 
Commerce became with the Phœnieians their chief oc- 
cupation, and Bclf-interost made them brave to plow the 
inhospitable sea and, led by curiosity, penetrate the 
horror of its vast distances, but yet conceal from other 
nations their discoveries and wrap them in a veil of 
fable. 

It is a bcantiful testimony to the quality of the Greek mind that 
Pkto and others assign as a cause of the low state of aritbmetio and 
mathematics among the Phœnieians and Egyptians the want of free 
atid disinterested investigation. 

[Education assumes a utilitarjnn character for a commercial 
people — especially arithmetic and penmanship form the com- 
mercial arts. Inasmuch as affection for home and parents 
would injure the quality of the sailor, education rooted out this 
affection. The fearful worship of Moloch, the lire-god, to whom 
Ihcy socriflced children, laying them in his red-hot arms in the 
presence of mothers who were not permitted to express their 
pain by cries was a powerful means ol educating parental and 
filial indifference necessary to produce a population of commer- 
cial adventurers. Their religious rites thus assisted to form the 
luilional character. Not only arithmetic and writing, but cun- 
ning and deceit were taught, as necessary for skillful bargains.] 
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cnAFTER rv. 

THIED GEOnP. — THE SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION, 

§ 203, One-sided paesivity as well as one-sided aetiv- 
ity is sTibBnined under individuality, wliich makes itself 
into its own end and aim. The Phcenician made gain 
Ids aim ; his activity was of a utilitarian eliaracter. In- 
dividuality as an educational principle is indeed seMsli 
in eo far aa it endeavors to cultivate its own peculiarity, 
but it is at the same time uoble. It desires not to have, 
but to le. Individuality also begins in what is natural, 
but it elevates nature by means of art to ideahty. Tha 
principle of beauty gives place to the principle of cult- 
ure, which renounces the charm of appearance for the 
knowledge of the true. The sesthetic individuality is 
followed by the practical, which has no longer any basis 
in natural relations, but proceeds from an artificial basis 
— a state formed for a place of refuge. In order to cre- 
ate an internal unity in this, a definite code of laws is 
framed; in order to assure its external safety, the in- 
vincible warrior is demanded. Education is therefore, 
moiti exactly speaking, training in juristic and military 
affairs. The morality of the state is undermined aa it 
brings into its mechanism one nation after another, until 
it encounters an individuality, become dœmonic, which 
makes its war-hardened legions tremble with weakness. 
We characterize this individuality as daimonic because 
it desires recognition simply for its own sake. Not for 
its beauty and culture, not for its knowledge of business 
and its bravery, only for its peculiarity as such does it 
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I daim value, and in the effort to secure this it is ready 
I to Lazard life itself. In its naturally growing exietence 
I this individuality is deep, but at the same time without 
I Belf-limit. The nations educate themselves to this in. 
I dividuality when they destroy the Itoman world — that 
\ of self-limit and balance — which Uiey find- 

[Individuality wiiitiiins both passivity and activity, Rosen- 
kronz undorstands by " individual edueatian " that education 
which has (or its solo aim the deFeJopment of the individual, 
instead of seeking an estemal object for which it subordinates 
the individuflL It desirea not to have, hut to be. The phases of 
" individual " education are three : (a) lestlietic education, which 
seeks to make a work of art out of man ; it developa into a love of 
truth, and Anally iets aside seeming îorbeing; (A) practical eda- 
cation, that of Kome, deals not with the beautiful nor with the 
true, but with the realization of the will in its essence. Tlie 
will of man Is not revealed in caprice and arbitrarinesa, nor In 
mere customary usage», Tbo essential forms are embodied in 
laws of justice and in rights. For these exprès what is and may 
be universal — the common ground of all particular volitions. 
Yiolate the law, and each man's deed is against the deeds of all 
other men. Without law the aggregate action of man tends 
toward self-nullification. The Eoman principle in the world- 
history eoncems the discovery and enunciation of the just self- 
limitation of will, and it has bequeathed to the worid the code 
of laws and forma of municipal government which make posai- 
blo modem civiligation. The Greek has left us the ideal stand- 
ard of the beautiful and the statement of the true, as well oa the 
form of its investigation. Each of these activities involves the 
culture of the individual: (a) the graceful body; (b) the de- 
veloped intellect; (c) the formation of character. The Greek 
individuality is undermined by the discovery of the principle of 
truth OS higher than beauty. The Boman principle is under- 
mined by the conquest of all nations ; its success destroys it by 
removing the tension which had existed against other nations, 
and which had helped It (o form the Roman character. It now 
encounters the third phase of Individuality— that of the Gothic 
or Teutonic nations. These northern peoples do uotiwfei's^'v^ 
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indiviiluality their object either in the lona of tlie beautttul, at the 
true, or of the firm and just chara<:ter. They make général indi- 
viduality their object, without any special aims, or with any and 
all aims. lodividuality of this sort ia called " dipmonic " by 
Rogonkranz, because it dues not «inaider any other motives than 
recognition of the peculiar self of the individual, counting as 
naught all posBcsaions, wisdom, justice, sacred ordinances, and 
demanding recognition solely. This trait of the Gotliio race re- 
appears always when its individuala settle on a border-land or 
resort to partisan warfars. The chieftains ol the Scottish bor- 
der-land, tlie Norse sea-kings, the Crusaders, the knights of 
Charlemagne, the Cid — even the '-eow-boy" desperadoes of our 
own border-land — oïliibit tlûs supreme love of individuality for 
its own sake. Konie conquered the northern peoples, and then 
taught them civil luw and military tactics. They then assumed 
the laast^rsbip of the world, and modem hietorj' begins.] 



I. esthetic Education, 

§ 20i. The Bystem o£ individual education begins 
with tlie transfiguration of the immediate individuality 
into beauty. On the side of nature this system is pas- 
sive, for individuality is given through nature ; but on 
the side of spirit it is active, for spirit must determine 
to restrain itself within limits as the essence of beauty, 
[esthetic individuality involves a passive side, In so tar as it 
presupposes the body as an organic product of nature. It pro- 
ceeds to cultivate its natural gifts by training tlirough gymnaa- 
tics, and this is its active side. Self-control, manifested physical- 
ly, produces what we call gracefulness, and gracefulness is the 
Qreek ideal of beauty. It may be defined as the bodily mani- 
festation of freedom. Every limb of a Greek statue seems to bo 
posed as it is beeaose the sont within thus wills it. "SeU- 
limitation" is a characteristic of Greek character — moderation, 
the golden mean, bei:^ it» iitanifcstatinn.] 

§ 205. Here the individual is of value only in so far 
as he is beautiful. At first l)eauty is apprehended as 
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I natural, but eceondly it is carried orer into tlic realm of 
I Bpirit (i. e,, into the institutions of ciriJization), aud tlie 
I posited aa identical with the beautiful. The 
t ideal of œsthetîc education demands always that there 
L shall be also an external nni^ of the good with the 
I beautiful, of spirit with Nature. 

can not hore givo in dotaii the history of Greek education, 
e beat known among us, and the literature in which it is 
KlFOtked out is very extensivo. . . . "We ranst content onrselyes with 
mtioning the chief epoclia which follow from the nature of its 

[The beautiful was first realized in the living bodies of ath- 
letes (the " natural " phase of the beantiful). In tJic nest place 
it was realized in social forms, civil and political. Tho " natu- 
ral '' pliase of tho beautiful was developed in tlie games. There 
were the great national games: the Olympian, celebrated once in 
four jcara ; the Isthmian, once in two years ; the Nemean, once 
in two years ; the Pythian, once in four years ; so that nearly 
every year there was a great national celebration in which it 
was determined who of all Greeco should carry of[ the prize at 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus, the spear, or tho 
javelin ; who could excel ot running, leaping, the chariot-race, 
or tho horseback-race. The preparation for tlieso great national 
festivals took place in every village in tlie land every week end 
every day, Tho daily labor for the necessities of life was all 
well enough, but the Qreek considered games of far greater im- 
portjuice. Games were in fact hia highest religious ceremonies. 
Por he believed that his gods were supreniely beautiful human 
forms, in whose Bkeness human beings wete intended to be. 
Tho games wore instituted to celebrate this likeness of man to 
the gods 03 well as to develofi and increase this likeness. The 
people attended these gomes and in time each and all became 
good judges of what is beautifid and graceful in human form 
just OS a community that attends horse-races comes to know at a 
glance the good points of a horse. Neighboring villages unite 
for more general games on special occasions. Then the entire 
state has its festival. Tho victors in each stoto go up to those 
great national games foimdcd by heroes and 4iaiu.-cfiia«i.<OTi!ee 
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to decide ttieir relatiro claims far tho loodorship. Among a 
people thus educAUid as to the living work of art, it became 
possible for Euch artists to arise as Phidias, Poly<:letus, mid 
Praxiteles. Their works could be appreciated as never since. 
The perfection in form and gmcefulneea of cajriage reached by 
the Tictors in the gaines are Ssed for eternity in shapes of stone, 
and no one ia eonsiderod fully educated in any civilized land 
until he knows something about the Greek ideal of the beauti- 
fuL Greek education has thus resulted in preparing for us one 
phase of the world-education. The statues of gods and demi* 
gods that have come down to us cbu!« our unbounded astonish- 
ment at their perfection of form. It is not their resemblance to 
living bodies, not their anatomical exac-tness that interests us, 
nor their so-called " truth to nature," but their gracefulness and 
serenity, their "clnssio repose." Whether these statues represent 
gods and heroes in action or in sitting and reclinbg postures, 
there is ever present this "repose," which means indirelUng 
vital activity, and not mere rest as opposed to movement. 
They are full of movement, though at rest, luid full of repose 
when in violent action. In thoir activity they manifest con- 
siderate purpose and perfect self-control. The repose is of the 
soul and not a phyiiical repose. Even sitting and reclining 
figures — for example, the so-caJled Theseus from the Parthenon, 
or the torso of the Belvedere — are replete with will-power in 
every limb, so that the repose is seen to bo voluntary self- 
restraint, and not the repose which accompnnies the absence of 
vital energy.] 

§ 206. Education was in Greece thorouglily national. 
Education gave to the individual the eouËciousness tliat 
he was a Greek and no barbarian, a free man, and bo 
BtiLjoet only to the. laws of the state, and not to the ca- 
price of any one person. Thus the natiouality was freed 
nee from the despotic unity of the family and fi-om 
the esolusivenees of caste, through the fact that it com- 
bined witliin itself the manifold talents of individuala 
of different races. Thus the Dorian race held as eeeen- 
tialj gymnR&tics; the jEolians, music; the lonians, po- 
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etry. The ^Eolian individnality was absorbed iu thé 
development of the two othere, and the latter unfolded 
an internal antagonism. The education of the Dorian 
race was national education in the fnllest sense of the 
word ; in it a unifonn public education was given to 
all in common, even including the yonng women ; 
among the Ionic race it was also in its subjects taught 
truly national, but in its form it was select and private 
for those belonging to various great families and clans. 
The former, reproducing the Oriental phase of abstract 
unity, educated all in one mold ; the latter was the nurs- 
ery of particular individualitieB. 

[Oroek education gare the indiridual the coDscioOEness of 
freedom from the despotism of arbitrary will. The laws were 
the will for all. Neither family nor caste prevailed over the in- 
dividuaL Since the Amphictyonia League united tho different 
Greek states without consolidating thom, the distinctions of in- 
dividnality were preserved. While the Dorian races {of Sparta, 
ArgM, and Messenia) held to gymnastics almost exclusivelj, the 
.£olians (of Bœotia and Thessa];) cultivated music ae of equal 
importance, and the lonians (of Athens and the islands of the 
Arcliipelugo) iiieludcd pnetry as especially essential. The Dori- 
ans tended toward the Persian form of Orientalism, educating 
all in one mold and repressing individualism. But, as tho main 
object of its education was individualism, it contradicted itself 
by forcing all into one typo. Especially in Athens we find the 
nursery of individuality in all its peculiarity.] 

§ 207. (1) Education in tho heroic age waa without 
any systematic arrangement, and left each one perfectly 
free. They told the histories of the adventures of other 
heroes, and by their own deeds gave material for similar 
histories to others. 

Tlie Greeks began where the last stage of the active systeia of 
«lucntion ended — with piracy and the seiiuro of women. Swimming 
i a, universal practii:e among tho sea-dwelling Greeks, ijM^ «a'wv 
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Enxlanil — Lhe mistress of the ocean — roving is the most prominent 
eiercise amoDg tho studeuta, ana for its cDcooragcmcDt publio re- 
gatlnfl are lieid. 

[In the heroic age education Gtted the indiviiluaJ for adTent- 
lires, chiefly in the interest ot tiic wulfjtru of lldlos, howcTer. 
Surrounding peoples were oalled " txirbarians," and were thought 
to possMB no righU that the Greek was bound to respect ITio 
heroes belong to the maritime states, and tire osaooiated with ad- 
Tcntures on the sea. Hercules, who seems to have been sog- 
gcsted by tho Phccnician Melkortb, is of a more bmnfiDe tfpa 
than the Fhienician edacational ideal. There is a trace of a sun- 
myth in his twelve labors, showing Orientai origin, and douhtlesa 
the hero is a reminiscence, through several modifications, of the 
hero IzUubar and tiie famous god Mor-duk of the Euphrates Val- 
ley (the groat " Tower of Babel " was dedicated to Mar-dub).] 
§ 208. (3) In tbe period of state-education proper, 
education developed itself systematically; and gym- 
nafitice, mnBic, and grammatic;», or literary cnltare, consti- 
tttted the general pedagogical elements. 

[Besides gymnastics and music, grammatics, or study of letter» 
and literature, is named as an dement of the later education.] 
§ 209. Gymnastics aimed not alone to render the 
body strong and agile, Lut, far more, to prodnce in it a 
noble carriage, a dignified and graceful manner of ap- 
pearance. Each one fashioned his body into a living, 
divine statue, and in the pubhc games the nation erownod 
the victor. 

(Note on the Greek relation of itriji and «Ii™njAiii here omittod.) 
[Objects aimed at in gymnastics. See commentary on gg 204 
and 205.] 

§ 210. It was the task of music, by its rhythm and 
measure, to fill the soul with well-proportioned harmony. 
So highly did the Greeks prize mnsic, and so variously 
did they practice it, that to be a musical man meant the 
samo with them as to bo a cultivated man with as. 
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Education in thia branch was very painstaking, inaa- 
much 83 mnsic exercises a very powerful inflnenee in 
developing discreet behavior and eelf-posscBsion into a 
graceful naturalness. 

Among the Gn;eks we find a spoutaneous dulight in Nature — a 
listening to lier roices, the tone of wliich reveals the internal qualities 
of things. In comparison with thia tender sympathy of the Greeks 
with Kature — who heard in the murmnr of the fountains, in the 
dashing of the waves, in the rustling of the trees, and in the cry ot 
animals, the voice of divine personality — the sight and hearing of the 
Oriental people for Katnre is dulL 

[Muflie expressed to the ear what gracefulness did to the eye — 

In senso of rhythm. Bhythm is appeoraneo of an internal meas- 
ure, a principle that regulates and harmonizes external appeor- 
aneo. The Qreelt temple was a petrified hymn to the gmls 
(Goethe said that areliitcctnre ia "frozen music"). Musio did 
not have the narrow meaning that it possesses in our language. 
It referred to the nine Muses and to all rhythmical culture. ]n 
Hegel's •' Philosophy of History " is found the most wonderful 
characterization of the Greeks. The ear with which they list- 
ened to the tones of Nature — murmur of fountains, rustling of 
trees, cries of animals, etc. — revealed to them the spiritual beings 
which they conceived to bo behind natural appearances. Tho 
faculty of thus interpreting Nature was oalle<l itanrtia, as Hegel 
(p. 243, English translation) calls to our attention,] 
§ 211. The stringed instrument, the cithern, ivas pre- 
ferred by the Greeks to all wind instruments becanse it 
was not exciting, and allowed the accompaniment of 
recitation or song, i. e., a simnltancous spiritual activity 
on the part of tlie performer, in poetry. Flute-playing 
was lirst brought from Asia Minor after the victorious 
progress of the Persian war, and was especially culti- 
vated in Thebes. They sought in vain afterward to 
oppose the wild excitement raised by its influence. 

[The cithern (KiBipa. pronounceil nearly like guitar, which is its 
modem equivalent) was first preferred, Tho &u.\R,>iaRi. «S-Visi- 
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ward in Thebes, is spoken of b; the ancients as danccroos t« the 
Tirtuca of tho people. Aristotle (" Politics," book viii, chap, tî) 
wys, " The fliitf is not a moral instrument, liut nilhtr one that 
will inflame the passions." This suqirisca as.] 
§ 212. Grammar comprehended letters {ypâ/i/iara), 
i. p., tlie elctoenta of literary cnltnre, reading and writ- 
ing. Much attention was given to correct expression. 
The fables of ^sop, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, and 
later the tragic poets were read, and partly learned by 
heart. The orators borrowed from them often the orna- 
ment of their commonplace remarks. 

[The favorite itadiiig-booka were "Mmp,"' tiie "Iliad," and 
" Oilysscy," and later the tragic poets, certainly a rieh collection.] 
§ 213. (3) TJie internal growth of what was pecnliar 
to the Grecian state came to an end with the war for 
the Ilegemony. Its dÎBSohition began, and the philo- 
sophical period followed the political. The beautiful 
ethical life dissolved before the thongbte of the tme, 
beautiful, and good. Individuality developed the habit 
of reflection, and undertook to subject freedom, the ex- 
isting regulations, laws and cnstoms, to the criticism of 
reason, and to inquire whether these were in and for 
themselves universal and necessary. The Sophists, aa 
teachers of granamar, rhetoric, and philosophy, under- 
took to extend the cultivation of reflection ; and this in- 
troduced instability where the moral customs had hith- 
erto obtained unquestioning obedience. Among tJio 
women, the Hetœrœ undertook the same revolution ; in 
the place of the iriTvta fi->}-rrip appeared the beauty, who 
stood apart from lier sex in the conseionsneas of her 
charms and in the perfection of her varied culture, and 
exhibited herself to tho public admiration. The tend- 
enc/ to idiosyncrasy often approached willfulnesB, car 
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price, and whimsicality, and opposition to the national 
moral sense. A Diogenes in a tub became possible ; the 
genial but graceful frivolity of an Alcibiades charmed, 
even though it wa« openly condemned ; a Socrates com- 
pleted the rupture in the popular eonaciousness, and urged 
upon the system of the old morality the pregnant ques- 
tion, whether virtue could be taught Î Socrates worked 
ae a philosopher who was at the same time an educator. 
Pythagoras liad imposed upon bis pupils of both sexea 
the strict and narrow discipline of a common, exactly 
defined manner of living. Socrates, on the contrary, 
freed his disciples — in general, those who conversed 
with him — leading them to the consciousness of their 
own individuality. lie introduced a revolution into 
the education of youth in that be taught tbcm, instead 
of a thoaglitlcBS obedience to moral cnetoms, to seek to 
comprehend things and events by their purpose in the 
world, and to rule their actions by deliberate consider- 
ation of ends and aims. Outwardly he conformed to 
the popular standard in politics, and in war (ae at Mara- 
thon) ; but in the direction of bis teaching he was sub- 
jective and modem. 

[The Peloponnesian war broke up the intornal unity ot Greece 
and put an end to the worship oî the beaiitifuL Teachers ot 
grammar, rhetoric, aod philosophy taught the youth to crititiso 
existing ciiatotus and regulntions. All Ktmplicity disappeared. 
Individuality approached whimaieality. SoMates completed the 
revolution. lie is the first to eleyate blind aiUietence Ijj custom 
to free moral action. He recognizes conscience or individual 
standard of right, and urges each one to ndo his actions hy re- 
flection upon what is just and espeilicut. Before his lime din- 
nation ytas resori:ed to, or an appeal was made to the oracle or 
to the auspices on the occasion of any new undertaking. The 
will looked to some cstumal event — some sign, porteut, oc itojhq. 
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— to giûde its Mtian. With Socrates be^ns the mode to nUch 

m uv Mmistomed, t&s decision through reflecLion on several 

«NUSM ol actioii posEibl«.] 

§ ai4. This idea, that virtue could be taught, was 
realized espeoialljr hy Plato and Aristotle ; the foimcr 
incliiiing to Dorianism, the latter holding to the prin- 
ciple of individuality in nearly the modem sense. Ab 
reganls the pedagogical means — gjTnnaatics, music, and 
grammar — both philosophers substantially agreed. But, 
in tlio eeizing of the pedagogical development in gen- 
eral, Plato held that the éducation of the individual he- 
longed to the state aloue, because the individual was to 
devote himself wholly to the state. On the other hand, 
while Aristotle also holds that the state should, ae a 
general thing, conduct the education of its citizens, and 
that the individual should be trained for the interest of 
the state, yet he recognizes also the family, and tlie pe- 
cuUarity of the individual, as positive powers, to which 
the state must accord relative freedom. Plato sacrifices 
the family to the state, and must therefore have sacred 
marriages, nurseries, and common and public educational 
institutions. Each one shall do only that which he is 
fitted to do, and shall work at this one employment 
as to perfect his skill in it ; but to what he shall direct 
hia energies, and in what he shall be instnicted, shall be 
determined by the government, and the individuality 
consequently is not left free. Aristotle also will have 
fur all tJie citizens a uniform, common, and public edu- 
cation ; hut he allows, at the same time, independence 
to the family and self-determination to the individual, 
so that a sphere of private life presents itself within the 
state : a difference by means of which a much broader 
scope of individuality is ■porobVe. 
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» These two philosophers have come to represent two very (lifter- 
enl directions in the science of education, which at intervals, in cer- 
tain stages ol culture, reappear — the one, the tyrannical giuuiliun- 
ship of the state which nssumca the work of education', tyrannical to 
the individual ; and the other, the fre« development of the liberal 
system of state-education, which directs itself against idiosjTicra.sy 
and fate. 

[Plutj) iuclineB to the Spartan form of civilization, and would 
have fitrict control exercised by wise men In power, Aristotle 

tiiielined to the direction of greater individualism, and his views 
are approiimately those of the present day.] 
§215. The complete dÎBsolatîoii of the principle of 
ffisthetic individuality takes place when the individual, 
in the decay of pnhlie life, in the disappearance of all 
beautiful morality, isolates liimself, and seeks to gain in 
^_ his isolation such strength th^t he can l)car the changes 
^B of fortune with composure — "atarasy," The Stoics 
^H songht to attain this end by turning their attention in- 
^H ward into pure intemality, and thne, by preserving the 
^H «elf-detei'mination of ahetmct thinking and willing, 
^B maintaining their equanimity : the Epicureans endeav- 
5" ored to do the same, with this difference, however, that 
f~K they strove after a positive satisfaction of the senses by 
) filling them with concrete pleasurable sensations. As a 
consequence of this, the Stoics withdrew from practical 
life in order to maintain their independence of external 
conditions, and to preserve their mental quiet unbroken. 
The Epicureans lived in companies, because they height- 
ened the results of their pleasure -seeking principle 
through harmony of feeling and through the sweetness 
of friendship. In so far the Epicureans were Greeks 
and the Stoics Komaua. "With both, however, the beauty 
of manifestation was secondary to the immobility of the 
inner feeling. The plastic union of the good aiwt tta 
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beautiful waa destroyed by the extremes of tltiiiking and 
feeling. TliÎB was the advent of the Roman principle 
among the Greeks. 

[With tlie principle ot Stoioism the Greek has flnallj deserted 
the aïslhi;tic standpoint and arrived at the Itomnn principle. To 
bo imperturbable {"atarax;^") in the midst of calatnitjr is the 
object of both Stoics and Epicureans. The fonncr strives, by 
cultivating his will through self-denial and his intellect through 
reflection, to build for himself a world in the depUis of his soul 
secure from external events. The Epicurean seeks to make the 
most of the world as it actually is, and to roake sum of happiness, 
but he takes care to hold his feelings under restraint, and, like the 
Stoic, to create his happiness by thinking and willing.] 

§ 216. The educational signiaeance of Stoicism and 
EpicureauÏBm consiats in thÏB, that, after the public 
moral life was sundered from the private, the individual 
began to educate himself, through philosophical culture, 
into stability of character, for which reason the Homan 
emperors particularly disliked the Stoics, At many 
times, a devotion to the Stoic philosophy was sufficient 
to make one suspected. But, at last, a noblo emperor, 
in order to win himself a hold in the chaos of things, 
waa forced himself to become a Stoic, and took refuge 
in the inaccessible calm of the depths of thought occu- 
pied in reflecting on its own nature, and of the will en- 
gaged in restraining itaelf by ethical maxims. Stoics 
and Epicureans both had what we call an ideal. The 
Stoics used for this ideal the expression, "kingdom"; 
as Horace says, sarcastically, "Sapiens est rex niai — 
pituita Tiwleata eat." 

[With stoicism and Epicureanism, education assumes a, new 
significance, because both depend on careful training of intellect 
and will. The early stages of Greek life were spontaneous ; edu- 
cation simply enjoined the following of blind custom. Heredl- 
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tarj instincts rendered it all easy and natural. Greece camo 
under Roman power, and this contradiction between native 
Greek cuetonis and the conise of educated thought and feeling 
became very marked. Marcus Aurehus, the Stoic emperor, 
vhose " Meditations " we prize bo m ucli, rendered Stoiciain ac- 
ceptable with the government of Rome.] 



CHAPTER V. 

irSTEM OF iNUiviDnAi. EDUCATION {cmit'mued). 

II, Practical Education. 

^ 217. The outcome of the diseoltition of tlio beaa- 
tifu! individuality is tlte eajoest individuality that di- 
rects all its labor to the achievement of purpoaes useful 
to the state, which, on the one hand, considers carefully 
end and means, and, on the other hand, seeks to realize 
the end through the corresponding means, and in this 
effort subordinates mere beauty of form to usefulness. 
The practical individuality is therefore directed to the 
achievement of an extemd object, since it is not its own 
purpose like the beautiful, as it was even in the case of 
the Stoics and Epicureans, hut has an external object, 
and finds its satisfaction not bo much in tbis after it is 
attained as in the striving for its attainment. 

[The Roman makes usefulness rather than beauty the supreme 
end. no looks upon things and events as means to ends. But 
the end or object for which all things, oven the lives of individ- 
uals, are means, is Rome. While the individuality ot the Greek 
is educated for beauty, and hence for its own culture and not for 
an estemul end and aim, the Roman individuality is educated 
(or the preservation and prosperity of the eUte. 'Ç.v*. Sss. "iv&s. 
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«e must not forget tbat the Iloman differs from the Persian 
who is educatud for the conqucet of boundaries and the extension 
of the svivf of the nation. The Persian does not distinguish be- 
tween the state in the abstract and the king in the ooncreta. 
But Romans always make this distinction, and never confound 
the abstract sovereignty to which all owe their lives and prop- 
erty with individuals in authority. Even the most absolute âii> 
tator is simply a means and not an end ; he must " see thut the 
republic docs not suffer detriment." Therefore it is that Uie 
Itumau education is an " individual system," and not a one-sidttd 
" active " or " passive " system. The historical myths and le- 
gends relate that Rome was settled by fugitives and outlaws oa 
the border-land of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Etruscans. 
This eolluvie», as Liry t-oUs It, the dregs of the surrounding 
peoples, must unite for its own safety, and form a govem- 
nient on a purely artiflcial basis. ÂU otlier nations had ooit^d 
on a religious basis. But these peojiles hod different religions 
and different mariners and customs. The political bund, pure and 
simple, is set up as the highest. It becomes the object of religion 
in fact. Another Interesting feature Is tlic fact that compact or 
contract Is the essence of the Roman splritnal life. Founded 
not on religion, but on mutual agreement for common safety, the 
Roman state exista as a sort of higher wdl of each individuaL 
Two or more wills unite and consolidate in a sort of higher, re- 
sultant wilL Such is a contract. To sum up Roman education 
in a word, one may say that his idea of the alI-imi>ortaQC8 of a 
contnu^t and the implicit ol>edience which the Individual should 
render it, is the great educative Influence always present with 
the Roman in the republic. On the basis of this idea arises the 
noble patriotism which the citizen displays when he offers np 
his life and property for the safety and honor of Rome. On the 
game basis arises the opposite feeling of private right, the intense 
enjoyment of private property, and the network of civil laws 
which protect It. The Roman unites in his conscionsnoss these 
two antithetic notions : (a) utter devotion of life and property 
for the stat«; (b) absolute freedom and independence within the 
limits of his private property. In his mtnd he reconciles and 
adjusts these two relations — Iheone/or Jîonw, the other /urA/m- 
eelf. This makes the Roman character peculiar in the history of 
the world. There is this duidisra in it.] 
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^H § 218. Tlie education of tliis Byetem LeginB with 

^^M Btrict EinLpHcity. Bnt, after it has attaiued its object, 
^H it gives itself up to tlie pureuit of œatbetîc culture as a 
^^1 recreation, not for the sake of pFodncing works of art, 
^V but in order to enjoy tliem and without any further ob- 
ject. What was to tlie Greeks a real delight in the 
beautiful became therefore with the Komans simply an 
BCBthetie amusement, and as such must finally become 
wearieome. The Koman earoestnesa of individuality 
made for itself a new object in myetieism, which was 
distinguished from the original one in that it concealed 
in itself a mystery and exacted an activity that was 
partly theoretical and partly ascetic, 

[-esthetic culture, wiiieli wjia religion with the Greeks, there- 
fore becomes mere idle amuseoient with the Itomans. There 
are three epochs in Roin«i ciucation ; (1) the strictly simple edu- 
cation of the republic; (3) the education for ajnusemcnt and 
the cnjojTDPnt of fine arts ; (3) the education Into secret rites 
and mysteries which took place in the latter days, when the 
special religions of all nations hud been mingled, and a tendency 
to eclecticism prevailed.] 

§ 219. (1) The first epoch of Roman education, as 
properly Koman, was the juristic-military education of 
the republic. The end and aim of the Eoman was 
Home ; and Rome, as from the beginning an eclectic 
state, could endure only through the adaptation of its 
laws and external politics to hold together the composite 
elements of the nation, and subordinate each interest to 
the interest of the whole. It bore the same contradic- 
tion within itself as in its external attitude. The latter 
forced it into an attitude of violence against neighboring 
nations; the plebeians were likewise opposed to the pa- 
tricians in the same attitude of violence, for they robbed 
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tUoni gradually of all their privileges. On this aceonnt 
education directed itself partly to giving a knowledge 
of the law, partly to training for war. The boys were 
obliged to commit to menioiy and recite the laws of tJie 
T^velve Tables, and all the young men were subject to 
military Bendee. The Koman possessed no individuality 
of native growth, bat one formed through the inter- 
mingling of various national stocliB ; fugitives eoUoeting 
on tho lîoman hiUs furnishing the jKipnlation. This 
developed a very great energy. Hence from the first 
he was attentive to his own conduct ; he watched jeal- 
ously over the limits that bounded his rights from the 
rights of others, meiisured his strength, moderated Imn- 
eelf, and constantly guarded himself. In contrast with 
the careless cheerfulness of the Greeks, he therefore ap- 
pears gloomy. 

Tho Ijatiii tonfeiic Is crowded with esprcasions which paint pres- 
ence of mind, effort at reflectlun, a critiml attitude of mind, the im- 
pdrtance of persona! control : aa ffravita» monim, mi eompoa ewe, 
tilii conslare, avslcriloi, fir strenuus, Ur probai, vilam koneslarn 
gérera, gibimet ij>w imperart, etc. The Etnisciui element imported 
to this caniestnoss n pocnllarlr stiff, ceremonial, Bolemn oharact^, 
Tiie Bomon was no longer, like tlic Greek, unembttmssed in the 
presence of naturalucss. He was ashamed of nudity; verteunAia, 
pudor, were genuinely Roman, Vilam prmferré padori was disgrnca- 
ira. On the contrary, the Greek gave ta Greeks a festival In erfiiWt- 
ittg the splendor of his naked body, and tlie inhahitaiits of Crotona 
erected a statue to Philip solely because he was perfectly tieantiftil. 
Simply to be bcautUul, only beautiful, was enough for the Greek, 
But a Roman, in order to tie recognized, must have donu something 
for Rome : ae iene de republica mereri, 

[Rome, being an eclectic state, could csist only Tjy subordinat- 
ing all interests to the supreme one of the safety of tho stftto. 
The individual may cherish all other iutoreatti as priTats Inter- 
ests, but must not allow them to interfere with the public cause, 
Here, tor the first time, is freedom of the individual ia such 
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matters as manners and customs aoid modra ot religious worahip 
that were peculiar to the separate tribes which united to form 
Rome, Each fniiiily had its own " hoasehold gods." Strange, 
too, we find ancestor-worship in Eomo iu almost as pare a form 
B£ it exists in Chiua. It seems to have been arrested in its de- 
velopment by the establishment of an artificial abstraction, the 
rcpablio as alisolute. Education had to make the yontb ac- 
quiuntwl with the written law o( the "Twelve Tables," which 
recited the fundamental limitations of private freedom and pos- 
session that are rendered neeessary to secure the public weal. 
These laws concerned chiefly the forms of transference of proper- 
ty and the forms of recovery. The inilividuulity of the Roman is 
realised in private property through the fact that the supreme 
power, political and religiouSj re-enforces his private will and 
protects it in its rights within the limits prescribed in the code 
of laws. Private ownership in this sense is a participation on 
tlie part of the partjcalar will of the individual in tJie universal 
or collective will of the state. The other side of education was 
the preparation for military service. 

Most remarkable is the vocabulary of Latin words expressing 
tlie ffrai'i/ff, soberness, aaslerity, prohily, honesti/, self-restraint, 
composed maimers, etc., of this people. Ilis (the Koman's) mind 
is divided between the private and the public interests, and 
always under a sort of constraint — never spontaneous and free 
like the Qreek in early ages before Greek philosophy hod super- 
indoced reflection. All modem peoples that have entered civili- 
zation inherit from Rome this double consciousness of the self 
and the public interest, but not in the contradictory form which 
it once assumed. Christianity solved its contradiction by giving 
to it an infinite ground in the doctrine of the divine-human and 
of the atonement.] 

§ 220, In the first education of eliildren the Eomnn 
mother was especially inflnential, so that woman with 
the Romans took generally a more moral, a higher, and 
a freer position. It is worthy of remark that, while the 
beautiful woman set the Greeks at variance, among the 
Komang, through her ctliical authority, she acted as 
reconciler. 
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[Woman in Qroccc as the kIcaI uf the bcautifal in the person 
of Helen set states at variance. In Bome the daughters of the 
Sabines, stolen bj- tbo Roranna, reconciled the conflicting armies. 
In Rome woman took a higher and freer position.] 
g 221. Tiie mother o£ the Koman helped to form 
his character; the father undertook the work of instnic- 
tion. "WTieQ, in his fifteenth year, the boj exchanged 
the toga jfrœtexiata for the toga virilis, he was UBnaJly 
sent to some relative, or to some respectahle jnrist, as 
his gnardian, to learn thoroughly, under his guidance, 
the laws and pohtical usages of the state ; with the sev- 
enteenth year began mihtary service. AH education was 
for a long time entirely a private affair. On accoont of 
the necessity of the meclianical unity which war demands 
in its evolutions, the greatest stress was laid upon obe- 
dience. In its restricted sense instruction was given 
in reading, wiiting, and arithmetic ; the last being, < 
account of its usefuhiees, more esteemed by the Romans 
than by the Greeks, who gave more time to geometry. 
The schools, very characteristically, were called Zudi, 
because their work was, in distinction from other occu- 
pations, regarded simply as a recreation, as play. 

The Roman recognized with pride this diatînetion between the ■ 
Greek and himself; Cicero's introdoction to his " Essay on Oratory" 
espressos it. To be practical wns the one result aimed at by the 
reflective character of the Romans, which was always proposing 
to itsell now objects and seeking the means for their attainment ; 
which loved moderation, not to secure beanty thereby, lint respected 
it as a means for a happy success (mediwn iemiere heati) ; which did 
not possess serene self-limitation, or aufpaaiyri, bat rather catefnlly 
estimated ^id ivleanl humeri, quid ftrrt reeusenl; but which, ae a, 
matter of eonrse, went far beyond the Greeks in persistency of will, i 
in eonetantia animi. The schools were at first held publiclf in 
booths at the intersection of streets ; hence tho name trimum. Very 
significant ioi the Roman is the predicate which he cooferrod upoa 
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I theoretical subjects when he called them artes boTue, oplima, libera- 
I fe*, ingenuiE, etc, and brought forth the practical element in them 
r (thoir rdation to the will). 

[The influence of the Roman mother over her son is well 
portrayed in Shakespeare's " Coriolanus." At flfteen the Roman " 
youth studied the laws ; at seventeen entered the army, Obedi- 
« emphasized. Branches of studj. Schools called by the 
Romans places for apori and recrealiim (Itidi) ; by Greeks, pinces 
of leisure (irxi»4). The difference between the Roman and the 
Greek in the matter of self -possession of individnality; the 
Roman has constancy of purpose ; the Greek, serene self-limita- 
tion, i eu, moderation and self-K»ntrol in his reaction against 
impulses and external incitements.] 

i22. (2) But the practical education eould no 

longer keep its ground after it Lad become acquainted 

■witli the œsthetic. The conqueat of Greece, Asia Minor, _ 

I and Egypt made necessary, in a practical point of view, 

['the acquisition of the Grecian tongue, so that these 

I lands, so permeated with Grecian culture, might ho 

I governed effectively. The Koman of family and prop- 

i erty, therefore, took into his service Greek nurses and 

teachers who should give to his children, from their 

earliest years, instruction in the Greek tongue. It is 

tiie iirst instance in the history of edncation in which 

a nation has undertaken to teach a foreign tongue to ite 

youth. 

Moreover, the naefnlnesa of it in political and other 
affairs caused the study of Greek rhetoric, so that not 
only in the deliberations of the senate and in the assem- 
blies of the people, but in pîeadings before tlie courte, 
the Koman citizen might gain his cause by its aid. 
Whatever effort the Koman government made to pro- 
vent the invasion of the Greek rhetorician was all in 
vain. The Koman youth eonght this very useful knowl- 
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edge even abroad, e. g., in the flonrisliing school of rhet- 
oric on the island of Khodea. 

At last, even the stiidj of philosophy commended 
itself to the practical Roman, in order that he might 
obtain consolation amid the disappointments of life. 
When his practical activities did not bring Lim any re- 
sult, he devoted himself in his poverty to abstract con- 
templation. The Greeks desired philosophy for its own 
sake ; the ataraxy of the Stoics, Kpicureans, and skeptics 
even wished to bo considered the result of a neceeaary 
principle ; but the Itoman, on the contrary, wished to 
lift himself by philosophemes above trouble and mis- 
fortune. 

This direction whit-h philosophy took is noteworthy, not alone 
in Cicero and Seneca, but at tlie fall of the Roman Empire, when 
Bocthiufl wrote in prison his immortal work on the " Consolation of 
Philosophy." 

[After the conquest of Greece and the necessary introduction 
of the study of tlie Greek languftgc in order to rule Egypt, Asia, 
and places where that language had been carried by the Alex- 
andrian conqucste, the Itoman education changes rapidly, and 
introduces literary studies. The useful art of rhetoric, bo neces- 
sary to the politician and the barrister, initiated this change. 
Greek teachers of rhetoric taught the most eminent Roman 
politicians. Apollonius of Rhodes taught both Cieero and 
Ciesar. AJtcrward the poets and historians, and finally tlie 
philosophy of Greece, came to be studied.] 

§ 223. The earnestness whieh pursued a definite ob- 
ject degenerated into its opposdte. The idleness of the 
wealtliy Koman, who felt himself to be the lord of a 
world without Hmits, led to desire for enjoyment and 
dissipation, which, in its entire want of moderation, 
abused Nature. The most elegant form of the educa- 
tion that became prevalent at this period was that in 
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'beUes-lettrea, which also for the first time came to belong 
to the sphere of éducation. There liad been a degenerar 
tion of art in India and Greece, bnt never an artistic tri. 
fling. But in Kome there arose a pursuit of art in order . 
to win a certain confiideration in social position, and to 
create a species of recreation adapted to the ennui of a 
soul satiated with sensual debauchery. Such a treatment 
of art is unworthy, for it no longer recognizes its inde- 
pendent signiâcance, but subordinates it as a means to 
personal gratification. Literary salons then appear. 

In thB introductioa to his " Catiline," Sallust has painted excel- 
lently this complete revolution in the IComan education. The 
younger Pliny in his letters fnmishca ample material to Uliistrato for 
us this pursuit of btUes-iettra. In Nero it became insanity. We 
should transgress onr preseribed limits did we enter here into por- 
ticularsL Its analysis shows the perversion of the testhetio into the 
practical, Ibe scsthutio losing thereby its proper nature. But the 
Ronia:i could not avoid this perversion, because, aecording to his 
original tendency, he couid cot move escept toward the viih et ho- 
nealwtt. 

[Mere literature, as means of amusement, and triAing with 

matters of art, now entered the education of the idle Roman 

I possessed of wealth. He did not attain the genuine assthetic, but 
rather destroyed it by perverting its aim to mere amusement. 
The Oreck had produced it in a religious mood. The Roman 
enjoyed it as an idle pastime.] 
§ 224. (3) But this pursuit of fine art, this mere 
ahowy display, must at last weary the Roman. He 
sought for himself an object to which he could devote 
himself again with some degree of exertion. His do- 
minion over the world was assured, and conquest an an 
object could no more charm him. National religion 
had fallen with the destniction of the national indi- 
vidualities. The soul looked out over its political life 
into an enij)ty void. It sought to cstablisK a, xii\a)*ssvi 
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^H between itself and anotlier world tiEed with imaginary 
^f spiritual powers. In place of tlie depreciated nationality 
and itfl religion tliero enters the eclecticism of mystic 
orders. There had been, it is tnie, here and there, in 
natitmal religions certain secret signs, rites, words, and 
meanings ; bat now, for the first time in the history of 
tlie world, there appeared secret organizations as edu- 
cational societies, which concerned themselves only with 
the private individual and were indifferent to nation- 
ality. Evcrj-tbing had been profaned by the ronghnesB 
of violence. They beheved no longer in the old gods, 
and the superstitions faith in ghosts and evil spirits be- 
came only a thing fit to frighten children with. Thns 
they took refuge in secrecy, which for blasé men had a 
I piquant charm. 

[Wli«n the Eoman Empire had conquered the world, she had 
at the samo time destroyed the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the city 
of Bomo wJiich made it politically sacred. The rights of citizeu- 
fihip were conferred by the emperors on the inhabitants ol cities 
In all parts of the world. The peculiar religions of the coa- 
qnered notions wcni adopted and recognized aiid their gods trans- 
ported to Rome and set np in. the Fanlheon. Such toleratimi 
of ail religions enforced on the peoples composing the Empire 
necessarily sapped the foundations of religions education and 
causud a wide-spread indi£crcnce as to sacred matters. Ona 
set of healhen guds is jiist as good as another, and neither of 
them receives the worship of the educatwl Roman. Accord- 
ingly, the religions sontimont takes refuge in a sort of mystic 
pantheism, using especialty Persian and Egyptian forms. The 
worship of Mitiiraa and Isis became common.] 
g 225. The education of the mysteries was twofold, 
t theoretical and practical. In the theoretical we find a 
jular gradation of symbols and symbolical acta through 
ffrhich one seemed gradually to approach the revelation 
' the secret ; the pi-actical contained a regular grada- 
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taon of aseetie actions [disciplinary training] alternating 
with an abandonment to wild orgies. These two forma 
of education elevated one from the rant of the novice 
to that of the initiated. The degrees of the orders 
formed an inatmmentality for the development of ethi- 
cal growth, and this form has been retained in the edn- 
cation of all such secret worship, mutatis mutandis, 
down to the Uluminati. 

In the Roman Empire, its Poraian element was the worship of 
Mithras ; iU Egyptian, that of Isis ; ita Grcciitn, the Pythagorean 
doctrines. AJl thcEe three, however, were much mingled with, each 
I other. The Roman legions, who really no longer had any native 
[; country, spread these artificial religions throughout the whole world. 
EXhe hroaking away from established forms led often to clairvoyance, 
P which was not yet understood, and to belief in miracles. Apolionios 
t of Tjana, the messiah of heathenism, is the principal figure in thie 
I group ; and, in comparison with him, Jamblichus appears only as an 
I mthusiast, and Alexander of Abonoteichus as an ordinary impostor. 
[Secret societies with graded symbolism and secret initiations 
celebrated the esoteric or itiner meaning which was supposed to 
underlie all religions, especially the PersiaJi and I^yptian. 
Those who seized the deep meaning eallod themselves the illu- 
minaled. In 1776 Adam Weishaupt founded the ninmïnatî re- 
ferred to in the test. Apolionios of Tyana (a. d, 30-70) collected 
B mass of dootriiics from the East, resembling what passes for 
" esoteric Buddhism " or " theosophy " in out literature of 1888. 
Jamblichus was an estravagant Neo-Platonist, holding the doc- 
trines of the pro-existence of the soul and the descent of creation 
by a lapse {" fall " or degradation) from the Absolute. Alos- 
Buder of Abonoteichus (in Paphlagonia), a, notorious sorcerer, 
about the middle of the second century A. d., who gave himself 
out for a prophet His life was written by Luciun.] 

m. Absfract Individual education, 
§ 326. What the declining nations in their despair 
sought for in these mjflterics was individuality., ^t\.=ii- 
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in ite special eingnlarity is conscioua of the nnÎTcrealIty 
of the rational world of institationa aa its own essence. 
Tliie individuality existed more immediately in the Ger- 
manic race, bat, nevertlieless, on account of its peculiar 
nature, it attained its true actualization ârst in Christian- 
ity. It can be here only pointed out that the Grerraanic 
people most thoroughly, in opposition to Nature, to men, 
and to the gods, felt themselves to be independent, as 
Tacitus says, " Securi adoersu8 homiites, seciiri aclversuê 
Deos." This individuality, which had for its object 
only itself, must necessarily be destroyed, and was saved 
only by Ohrietianity, which ovei-came and enlightened 
its dœmonie aad defiant spirit. We can not speak here 
of a system of education. Respect for personality, the 
free acknowledgment of the f-l^^ïma of woman, the loy- 
alty to the leader chosen by themselves, loyalty to their 
chosen companions (the idea of comradeship) — ^these 
features all deserve to be well noted, because from them 
arose the feudalism of the middle ages. What Cœsar 
and Tacitus tell us of the education of the Germans ex- 
presses only the free play allowed itself by individuality, 
which in its rudimentary savage state had no other form 
in which to manifest itself than wars of conqnest. 

To UiB Roman there «as somcthing dœmonie in tbo Germait. 
He perceived dimly in him his future, his master. When the Bo- 
first met the Cinibri tuiil Tcutonn in the flelil, their commander 
hod to accustom tltem grodiiaUj to the fearful sight of the vild, 
giant-like forms, 

[The individnalism of the G ermanic rsee is called " ahstraet " 
by itoBenkranz because that race loved indiyiduaiity pure and 
simple. They oared neither for men nor gods, having that in- I 
toxication at bravery which utter despcralion gives. The Gor- 
manie individuality is here called dœmonie (not demonic), in 
Greek sense of ■■ possessed by a spirit." It is ft sort of madoesa 
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or frenzy — the Berserker rage, described in Kingsley's "Hjpa- 
tia," as possessing the Norsemen in battle, (See § 203.) Tboy 
had loyalty to their friends ami leaders, and ackiioul edged the 
cliiinis at woman. The tragedy of Brunhild in the old Norsa 
Edda shows how deeply prophetic was their sentiment regarding 
WOiDan.] 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SYSTEM OF THEOCEATIO EDDCATION. 

g 227. The Bjstem of national education was founded 
on tlie aubstaatial basis of the familj institution ; ita 
second phase is tlie division of the nation by means 
of division of labor vphieh it makes permanent in 
castes ; its third stage presents the free antithesis of the 
laity and clergy ; next it makes war, immortality, and 
trade, by turns, its end ; after this, it sets np beauty, 
patriotic dnty, and the immediateness of individuality, 
as the essence of human nature ; and at last dissolves 
the unity of nationality in the consciousness that all 
nations are really one eince they are all human be- 
ings. In the intermixture of races in the Koman world 
arises the conception of the hnman race, the ffânua hu- 
manum. Education had become eclectic: the lîoman 
legions leveled the national distinetions. In the waver- 
ing of all objective morahty, the necessity of self-edu- 
cation in order to the formation of character appeared 
ever more and more clearly ; but the conception, which 
lay at the foundation, was always, nevertheless, that of 
Koman, Greek, or German education. Eut in the raidet 
of these nations another system had striven iot i.'e^'^w'i- 
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mcnt, and this did not base itself on tlio natnral bond of 
nationalitj, but made thÏB, for the first time, only a sec- 
ondary tiling, and made the direct relation of man to 
God its chief idea. In this system God himeelf is tlie 
teacher. lie manifests to man his will as law, to which 
he mnst unconditionally conform, for no other reason 
than that he ia the Lord and man is Ins servant who can 
have no other will than Ilie. The obedience of man ia, 
therefore, in this system mere mechanical Biibmissiou to 
authority, until thi-ough experience he gradually attains 
to tlie knowledge that the will of God has in it the very 
essence of his own wiU. Descent, talent, events, work, 
beauty, courage — -all those are indifferent things com- 
pared with the subjection of the human to the divino 
will. To beheve in God is the way to be well-pleasing 
to him. Without this unity with God, what is natural 
in national descent is of no vahie. According to its 
form of manifestation, Judaism is not so advanced as 
the Greek spirit. It is not beautiful, but rather gro- 
tesque. But in its essence, as the religion of the con- 
tradiction between the absolute, divine ideal and the 
finite and the imperfect existence of the world, it takes 
a step beyond Natnre, which it perceives to be created 
by an absolute, conscious, and reasonable will ; while 
the Greek concealed in a myth concerning the birth of 
Gica, his mother-earth, tbe fact of the dependence of all 
Nature on a higher source. The Jews have been pre- 
served in the midst of all other civilizations by the elas- 
tic power of the thought of God as one who was free 
from the control of Nature. The Jews have a patriotism 
equal to that of the Romans. The Maccabees, for ex- 
ample, were not inferior to the Eonians in greatness. 
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IAbrabam is the EwiuiiiB Jew beeauso ie ia the gemiincly faith- 
fal man. lie does not bwitate t« obey the horrible and inhuman 
command of his God. Circutnuisioa was made the token of the 
natioDoi unity, but the nation may assimilate members to itself 
from other nations tfarough this rite. The essential condition 
of membership in the chosen people always lies in Ijelief in a 
tpiritnal relation to whluh the natural relation is secondary. The 
Jewish nation makes proselytes, and these are widely different 
from the Socii of the Eoniaiia or the ildoeci {KiroiKm) of the 
Athenians. 

[Qnife in contrast to the "individnal" education is the sys- 
tem of "theocrafie" education. The "unity of nationality ia 
dissolved in the conK:iuusness tlint all nations ore really one 
since they are all human beings." This refers to the last stage 
at Roman history. The Romans had conquered all nations and 
imposed upon them the Roman law and the double conscious- 
ness (above described) of public and private rights. Upon the 
conquest of a new country, its youth, able to bear arms, were 
conscripted into the army and sent to some remote jiart of tho 
omph:e whore they were opposed to a foe so unlike tliomsulves in 
language and customs as to cause them to cleave loyally to tJio 
Roman standard as the only means of self-preservation. Be- 
sides, it was only Oirongh Koma that they could ever hope to 
hear from their native land or return to it. By this plan the 
conquered peoples became thoroughly intermingled throughout 
the army. Those who fought sido by side learned to respect 
each other. Slowly there arose the idea of tho ffenus httmaimm, 
the Idea of all men as oi one blood. 

While tilts leveling of national distinctions had gone on 
within the Roman Empire, there arose another movement poral- 
le! to it, but in tho deepest rotesscs o( the hniiian spirit. It was 
the theocratic education tliat developed the Idea of the personal 
Ood, who ia not a special limited God, bnt the God of all pooplo. 
While Greek poetry is beautiful, Ilebrew poetry is sublime. It 
presents the strong contrast between a Creator of infinite power 
and his flnito works, God is above and apart from all Nature. 
The Persian makes Ahnra-Mozda Identical with tho natural 
element, light. But the Bible says that light was created by a 
mere word of tho Divine Person.] 
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g 228. To the man who knows Nature to be the 
work of a single, transcendent, rational Creator, elie loses 
independence. He ia negatively freed from her control, 
and sees in her only a means. As opposed to the hea- 
tlien conceptions richly endowed with the poetic ima^- 
nation, this seems to ho a backward step, but for tlie 
emancipation of man it is a progress. He no longer 
^^ fears Nature, hat her Lord, and admires Him bo much in 
^K his works that prose rises to the dignity of poetry even 
^H in this teleological contemplation (which celebrates the 
^H purpose of Nature rather than Nature herself). Since 
^H man stands above Nature, education is directed to morali- 
^H ty as Buch, and expresses itself in manifold qualifications, 
^H by means of wliich the distinction of man from Nature 
^H ÎB definitely stated. The ceremonial law appears often 
^B arbitrary, but in its prescribed ceremoniee it offers man 
^" the satisfaction of placing himself as will in relation to 
will (human will in relation to Absolute Will), For ex- 
ample, if lie is forbidden to eat any specified part of an 
animal, the ground of this command is not merely nat- 
ural (i. e., based on hygienic reasons) — it is the will 
of the Deity. Man learns, therefore, in his obedience 
to such directions, to free himself from his self-will, 
from his natural appetites. This thorough renunciation 
, of mere subjectivity (selfishness) is tlie beginning of 
wisdom, the purification of the will from all indivMual 
I egotism. • 

The Deoûlogiie eonLains Uie rational substanee of the law cs- 
l^presserl for all time, Munj of our modem mueh-admireil authore 
thibit a superficiality bordering on sliallowness when they eonftne 
keir commonts to the absuiditj of the miracles, and omit all notice 
I the profound depth ol the moral atnigglo of the Jewish people, 
iDd fail to see the prautiual ratiuiiuJJt)' of tho toi commaDdmcute, 
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[When B. religion tcafbes man that Katiire ia only a. created 
object, and that the Creator is a conscious person, he does not 
any longer worship Tortes and material forniis, but sees in tbem 
only B mean? lor the realization of spiritual ends. With such a 
belief education is dirooted towwd what is ethical. In obeying 
the "law "man obeys the will of deity and not a mere blind 
necessity of unconscious Nature.] 

§ 229. Education in this tLeocratical system is in 
one respect patriarchal. The family is very promhicnt, 
becanse it is considered to be a great happiness for 
the individual to belong from his earliest life to tlio 
company of those who believe in the trne God, In 
another respect it is hierarchical, inasmuch as its cere- 
monial law develops a special function, to be filled by 
those whose duty it is to see that obedience is paid to 
its multifarious regulations. And, because these are 
often perfectly arbitrary, education must, above all, sco 
tliat they are committed to memory so thoroughly that 
they may always be remembered. The Jewish mono- 
theism shares this necessity with the superstition of hea- 
thenism. 

[In the thcocmtic system education is at first patriarchal be- 
cause tho family is the b'nTi that connects the individual with 
the faithful chosen people. Secondly, the education is provided 
by the priests who have to préserve the ceremonial law in its 
I purity, and see to its observance. What ia prescribed by divine 

I command must be committod to memory ; hence the tendency in 

this species of education to exclusive cultivation of the memory.] 

§ 230. But the technique proper of the ceremonial 
mechanism is not the most important educational ele- 
ment of the theocracy. We find this in its historical 
significance, since its history throughout has an eduea- 
tional character. For the people of God show us always, 
in tlicir intercourse with Him, a progress from the ex- 
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temal to the internal, from the lower to the higher, 
from the past to the future. Their histor)-, therefore, 
aboimds in situations very jutereeting in an educational 
point of view, and in characters which are eternal models. 
[To the command to obey 13 added a promise of material pros- 
perity and a threat ot punislimcDt. The history of the chosen 
people shows a gradual progress awaj from the Etnle of mitid 
which looks to material reward for ohefing spirituul laws.] 
§ 231. (1) The will of God as the absolute authority 
ÎB at first to this people, as law, external. But soon God 
adds to the command to obedience, on the one hand, the 
inducement of a promise of material prosperity, and on 
tho other hand the threat of material punishment. The 
fulfiUment of the law is also encouraged by reflection 
on the profit which it brings. But, since these motives 
are all external, we rise finally into the insight that the 
law is to be fulfilled, not on account of those motives, 
hut because it is tlie will of the Lord ; not alone because 
it is conducive to our happineaa, but also because it is 
in itself holy, and written in our hearts : in other words, 
man proceeds from the standpoint of ahstract legality, 
through the reflection of eudîemonism (i. e.,the expecta- 
tion of selfish gain for our obedience), to the intemality 
of moral sentiment — the course of all education. 

Thia Inst standpoint is espeoially represented in the esc«llent 
collection of aphorisms of Jesus Siraeh — a book rich in pedagog-- 
ical insight, which paints with master-strokes the Klations of hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, master and serrants, friend and 
friend, enemy and enemy, and the dignity of labor as well as the 
necessity of its division. This priceless book forms a eompanion- 
« from the theocratic standpoint to the " Republic ■* and " Laws " 
i Plato, in which ho treats the province of etiiies. 

[The history of the Jews shows the diseipliiio that thoy un- 
dergo. They come to see that the Liw must bo obeyed, iiol bo- 
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canse it brmgs prosperity, but because it is the law of lioliness 
and itâ fulfi liment makes men resemble Qod. In the progress 
of this nation we see three stages which are repeated in all in- 
dÎTiduals who becomo thoroaghly educated : (1) abstract legality, 
mechanical obedience without insight or purpose ; (2) " the re- 
flection of eudœaioniam " — " reflection," because the doer sees in 
his deed his own profit or gain, i. e^ a reflection of self as in a 
mirror ; (3) to the iutemality of moral seutiment, obedience to 
the law, because it leads to holiness or union with God. See the 
book " Euclcsiasticus " in the " Apocrypha," " containing the 
Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Siraeb," for this insight into the 
- Ian' of holiness.] 

§ 233. (2) The progresa from tlie lower to tlie higher 
appeared in the conqnering of the natural individuality. 
Man, aa the servant of Jehovah, must have no wiU of 
his own ; but selfish naturalness arrayed itself so much 
the more vigorously against the absolute " Thou shalt," 
allowed itself to descend into alienation from the law, 
and often reached the most unbridled extravagance. But 
since the law with its inexorable strictness always re- 
mained the same, contrasting its persistence with the 
inequalities of human acte, it forced man to come back 
to it, and to conform himself to its demands. Thus he 
learned self-criticism, thus he rose from the natural into 
tiie spirituaL This progress is at the same time a prog- 
ress from necessity to freedom, because self-criticism 
gradually opens a way into the insight that the will of 
God LB the true outcome of man's own self-determina- 
tion. Because God is one and absolute, there arises the 
expectation that his will will become the basis for tlio 
will of all nations and men. The criticism of the un- 
derstanding must recoguize a contradiction in the fact 
that the will of the true God is the law of only one 
nation. Other nations, moreover, were repelled from 
24 
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the Jews by reason of their worehip of God as a gloomy 

mystery, and they detested that race aa odium generis 
human!.. And thus is developed the thouglit that the 
isolation of the believers will come to an end as soon as 
the other nationB recognize their faith aa the true one, 
and are received into it. Thus here, in the deepest 
penetration of the son] into iteelf, aa among the liomane 
in the fusion of nations, we see appear the idea of the 
human race. 

[ProgresB appeared in another respect in the degree to which 
the jH-opIo coLild subdue their Batumi appetites and lusts and 
submit to the law of Jehovah. The ideal standard of condufl 
being furnished by the law, each Jew could criticise his own lile 
by it This eriticisra, moreover, gave him insight into the fact 
that the law of holiness was at the same time tlie true outcome 
of his own sulf-dcterinination — that is to say, the true meuns of 
his own perfection, and not an arbitrary regulation of Jehovah 
forced on man against his tnie interests. Again, as a conse- 
quence of this insight, it became evident that the law is the 
means of perfection for alt men, and that Jehovah is the God 
of all nations, and not the God of the Jews alone, and that Ho 
ought to bo recognized by all people. When this is done the 
chosen people will be no longer esclusive. At this point the 
Jewish theocracy has reached the idea of the human race as be- 
longing to one religion, and from a différent standpoint has 
come to the same result that the Roman civilization has done.] 
§ 233. (3) The progress from the past to the future 
developed an ideal of a servant ci God who fulfills all 
the law, and tlierefore biota out the empirical contra- 
diction involved in the fact that the "Thon shalt" of 
the law did not attain adequate reality. This Prince of 
Peace, who sliall gather all nations nndar Lis banner, 
can therefore have no other thing predicated of In'rn 
than holiness. lie is not beautiful as the Greeks repre- 
sented their ideal, not brave and practical aa waa the 
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venerated Virtus of the Eomans ; lie does not place an 
infinite value on liis individaality as the German does ; 
hnt he is represented as insignificant in appearance, as 
patient, as humble, as he vrho, iu order to reconcile the 
world, takes upon himself the infirmities and disgrace 
of all others. The heatlicn nations have only a lost 
paradise behind them ; the Jews have one also before 
them. From this behef in the ileesiah who ia to come, 
^irom the certainty which they have of conquering with 
|.(ini, from the power of esteeming all present things of 
I small importance in view of such a future, springs tho 
mdestructibie nature of the Jews. They ignore the fact 
that Chi'istianity ia the neeesaary result of their own his- 
tory. As the nation of the future, tliey arc the world- 
historical nation par excellence, the nation among na- 
tions, whose edneation — whenever the Jew has not 
changed and corrupted his nature through modem cult- 
I »re — is still always patriarcLal, hierarebal, and mne- 
[ monie (dwelling on the memory of its past history). 

[Tho " Prince of Peace " is to gather all peoples under his 
banner of holiness. The Messiaii ia to come aaù. restore the lost 
paradise. Id view of this ideal, which has the Absolute Ood for 
the gnarontj of its realization, tlie Jew re^^ds his nation as tho 
nation of tho future, and endures the triids of the présent with 
infinite fortitude. Tho mtne ideal in Chrii;tianity creates the 
martyrs whoso stubborn individuality endures not only persecu- 
tion hut death cheerfully. Thb edueatiou, therefore, fumiahcs 
the deepest gronnd for individuality — sought by the Greeks, 
liomsns, and Teutonic peoples with only paHJal success. It is 
the basis for all fatore education. All men are of one blood, and 
all have the same destiny, namely, holiness, or participation in 
the divine nature.] 



TARTICULAR SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION, 
CHAPTER VII. 

THE BYBTEM OF nUMAJJITAKIAH EDCCATIOS. 
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g 234. The BysteniB of national and theocratic edu- 
cation came fo tbe same result, thougb bj opposite ways, 
and this result is the conception of a human race in the 
unity of which the distinctions of difEerent nations com- 
hine and complement each other bo as to form a perfect 
whole. But with them this result iB a mere ideal, and 
they remain in their actual state without realizing it. 
They picture to themselves the ideal of tlie advent of 
the Messiah. But these ideals exist only in the mind, 
and the actual condition of the people sometimes does 
not correspond to them at all, and sometimes only in a 
Blight degree. The idea of spiritual perfection had in 
theee presuppositions the possibility of its concrete act- 
ualization ; one individual man must become consciona 
of the univcrsaUty and necessity of the will as being the 
very essence of his own freedom, so that all external 
authority shonld be canceled in the self-rule of spirit, 
wliich is a law unto itself. Natural individuality ap- 
pearing as national traits was still acknowledged, but was 
deprived of its abstract onc-sidedncsa. The divine au- 
thority of the tnith of the individual will is to be recog- 
nized, but at the same time freed from its estrangement 
toward itself. While Christ was a Jew and obedient 
to the divine law, ho knew himself as the universal man 
who determines for himself his own destiny ; and, al- 
though distinguishing God, as subject, from himself, 
yet holds fast to the unity of man and God. The system 
oi Lumaiiitariaii education began to unfold from thia 
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principle, whicli no longer accords the higliest place to 
the natural unity of national individuality, nor to ab- 
stract obedience to the command of God, but to that 
freedom of the soul which knows itself to he uneondi- 
tioned by aught in time or space. Ohriat is not a mere 
ideal of thought, but is known as a living member 
of actual history, whose Kfe, sufferings, and death for 
freedom form the guaranty of its absolute justification 
and truth. Tiie œsthetic, philosophical, and political 
ideal are all found in the naiversal nature of the Chris- 
tian ideal, on whicli account no one of tliem appears 
one-sided in ChriBtian life. The principle of human 
freedom excludes neither art, nor science, nor politics. 

[The DtttioniU systems begin with China, and end with Home. 
Theii outeome Is the same 09 that at the Lbeoc-ratic aystem of 
education — the conception of a. human race in which the diffor- 
ances and distinetioiis of nations are swallowed up and harmo- 
niiied. A new system of education arose in the Homan Empire, 
and in the new nations that sprang from ils ruins — a system 
founded on the Christian iden. What there was poEitire in all 
former educational ideals ia contained in the Christian ideoL 
The brotherhood ot all men and the common heritage of an in- 
finite destiny make the attainment of all kinds of perfection 
possible. Art, science, politics, morality, and industry, are in- 
cluded, bat harmonized by the now ideal. This new ideal may 
be stated in the formula : The goal ofproifresê in Christian eiv- 
iliiiatioii is the greatest perfection of the whole, and the simul- 
taneous realization of the good of the whole race in each indi- 
vidual. The earlier stages of human civilization accepted, as 
goal, the perfection of institutions as a whole at the expense of 
InâiTÎduality. Complete subordination, whioh was necessary for 
the perfect working of the patriarchal state, could not be at- 
tained without a suppression of independence on the part ot the 
single individuaL Progress is marked by the rise of institu- 
tions which secure their greatest perfection through the greatest 
development of the individual. For example, the education, ol 
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all jicoplo np to tho [mint o( independent seli-nctivity is nccea- 
Eary for an ideal représentative deniocrucy.] 
§ 235. In its conception of man tlie humanitariau 
education pro\ido9 for separate nationalities (local, inde- 
pendent self-goveromcnta), thus securing the good feat- 
nro in "national " edncation, and likewise for the sub- 
jection of all men to the divine law, wliicli was taught 
in the theocratic system, but it will no longer permit 
the former to grow into an isolating exclusivenese, and 
the latter into a despotism which includes the former 
as an unessential element, But this principle of hu- 
manity and human nature took root so slowly that the 
two elements, out of which it developed, were revived 
within it in their peculiar one-sidedness, and had to 
be again overcome and united anew. These stages of 
culture were the G-reek, the Roman, and the Protest- 
ant Churches, and education was metamorphosed to suit 
the formation of each of these. 

For tho sake of breTÎtj we ehall confine ourselves in what fol- 
lowa to pointing out general charocteriâticB ; the nnf olding of details 
ia intimately bonnd up with tlio hiatflry of politics and n( civilisa- 
tion. Wo shall be contented if we correctly indicate the general 
eonrso ot their history. 

[Humanitarian education iI!unumitâlsSTziehiinff = iiUTaaa- 
ity-edneation) took root so slowly that the two phases which 
were nnjtcd within it often fell out of harmony and developed 
one-sidcilly, now one predominating and now the other. It be- 
came often necessary to overcome these cxtrcnie tendencies and 
restore equilibrium. First, there would be a sort of relapse out 
of the Christian ideal into a heathen ideal, and tho national sya- 
tem of education would be approached. Then a reaction would 
set in, and an extreme reached clostly resembling the theocratic 
Bystem. The three phases of the Church — Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant — suggest the three forms of individuslifim : (a) the 
OBtbetk, (h) the practictd or çoUtical, (,c] the chivalric] 
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§ 236. Within education we can distinguish these 
three stages of development as three epochs : the monk- 
ish, the ehivalric, and that education which is to fit one 
for civil life. Each of these endeavored to express all 
that belonged to humanity as such ; hnt it was onlv after 
the recognition of the moral nature of the family, of 
labor, of culture, and of the conscious equal title of all 
men to their rights, that this became really possible. 

[Roscnknuiz distingaishos tlire« epochs in humanitarian edu- 
cation : (ft) the monkish ; (b) ehivalric ; (c) citizen.] 



L The Epoch of Moi^iah Education. 

17. The Greek Church seized the Christian prin- 
ciple still abstractly as deliverance from the world, 
and therefore, in the edocation proceeding from it, it 
arrived only at the negative form, defining tlie univer- 
sality of the individual man (i. e., Ijis essence, his true 
destiny) as the renunciation of self. In the dogmatism 
of its teaching, as well as in the ascetic severity of its 
practical conduct, it was a reproduction of the theo- 
cratic principle. But when tliie had assumed the form 
of national centralization, tho Greek Church dispensed 
with the ascetic severity, and, as far as regards its form, 
it returned again to the quietism of the Orient. 

[The Greek Church laid emphasis on the principle of renun- 

Iciation, which is onl^ one of the clementa of the Christian idesL 
Its education, accordingly, took a Degatire t^ndencj' toward the 
passÎTe Systems of the estrerao EaaL Its asceticism also repro- 
duced the theocratic principle. Passivity and quietism, the com- 
plete subjugation of self, the rennaeiation of all secular aims, 
the world, tJie flesh, and tho devil, tho withdrawal from civiliza- 
tion as something repugnant Xfi holiness, cliaToctcrize this first 
epoch- Hoty men retired to the deserts miA UncA. taV'CT^'isa. 
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Tben Ihej lived in Christian societies in Brtiflc^iul licrmitages, 
cclU coiifitructi'd within high monnatic walis. Then in the 
Roman epooh the monks came out of their cells sod entered so- 
ciety to elevate it — under the leadership oi St. Dominic and SL 
I'rancis. It was diecovered that quietism and withdrawal from 
the world left the mass of mankind to epirituul degradation. 
Christ had not withdrawn to the desert, but had come nigh hu- 
manity in its busy haunts and sought to convert it. So tho Do- 
minicans turned toward science and teaming and became tho 
teachers of the wealthy and powerful c1a>!3e». The Francitscana 
became popuhir preachers, going among the poor and lowly, and 
carrying the gospel. Then carao Protestantism, talcing the fur- 
ther step of recognizing the secular in itself, considered aa a neces- 
sary element of tho Clirislian ideal of humanity.] 
§ 238. The mouldah education is in general identical 
in all religions, in that, tlirocgh its concentration of its 
entire attention npon iteelf in its practical activity, and 
the Btoiciem of ite way of thinking, through tlie cloieter- 
seclusion of its external existence and the mechanisni of 
a thonghtless Bubjeetion to a general rnle as well as to 
the special command of suporiors, it fosters a spiritual 
and bodily dullness. The Christian monachism, there- 
fore, as the perfect realization of the ideal of monachism, 
is at the same time the complete exposure of tJie defect 
of the pi-inciple, because, in merely renouncing the 
world instead of conquering it and gaining possession of 
It, it contradicts the very principle of Ciiristianitj. 

[The defect of raonacliisra, as measured Ly the entire seope of 
Christianity, has been seen ; it renounees the world instead of 
conquering it.J 

§ 239, "We must notice, as the fundamental error of 
this whole system, that it does not in free individuality 
seek to produce the ideal of divine-humanity, but to 
copy its historical manifestation ia an external repro- 
daetJon. Ea<?h liuman \iemg ^im&l covaçlete the Atone- 
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ment by offering up as sacritice his own individuality. 
Each biography has ita Bethlehem, its Tabor, and its 
Golgotha. 
[Monochism oimB ratlier to c»p; an historic past tluui to rein- 
carnate its divine princiiile in a new present life. Betlilehem, 
Tabor, and Golgotlia, doubtless comu, or should come, into e\erj 
complete life, but uuder new tonas peculiar to the occasion.] 
§ 240. Monachism looks upon the freedom from 
one's self and from the world, tliat Christianity de- 
manda, only m an entire renunciation of self, which it 
seeks to compass, like Buddhism, by the vows of pov- 

Ierty, chasti^, and obedience, which must be taken by 
each iudividnal. 
This rejeetiott of propertj, of m arriage, and of individual volition, 
is at the same time the negation of work, of the famUy, and of re- 
q>onsibility for one's actions. In order to avoid the danger of ava- 
rice and covctouEitess, of Geiisuality and of nepotism, of error and of 
guilt, monachiara seizes the convenient device of complete severance 
from all the objective world without being able fully to carry out this 
negation. Monkish education must, in consequcnEe, be very particnlar 
about an external separation of its disciples from the vorld, so as 
to make the task of alienation from the world easier and more de- 
cided. It ttiereforc builds cloieter» in the solitudes of the desert, in 
the depths of the forest, on the summits of mountains, and surrounds 
them with high windowless walls ; and then, so as to carry the isola- 
tion of the individual to its farthest possible extreme, it constructs, 
within these cloisters, cells, in imitation of the eaves of the first her- 
mits — a Beclusioa the immédiate consequence of which is boundless 
md most paltry curiosity. 

[Christian monachism rcsornblos in many of its forms that 
of Buddhism, In fact, the Abbé Hue, who visited Thibet in 
1845, found so many ceremonies of Lamaism nearly identical 
with corresponding ones of tlio Catholic Church that ho was 
obliged to infer that they had been borrowed from the latter. 
This is not improbable, when we consider the extent to wliich 
Christian monoehism spread over Western Asia in the first four 
centuries. The peculiar furm of Buddhism known as Laitaia^a. 
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is of lator origin than tho ChristiAU Hermit epoch, imd indeed 
at least one ccntnry later than St. Benedict's reform in monach- 
ism. In 629 BuildliiEm wus introduceJ into Thibet, and Lhnsa 
(La^sa) foiiiidtil— tho diitc of tlio birth of Mohammwl. Its trans- 
formation into Idiraaism may have been as late oa the ulctenlh 
ocntiiiy. 

Tbreo towb — povertj, chastity, and obedience — indicate tho 
attitndo toward the aeenlar world. The three chief secular in- 
stitutions ; (a) the family is attacked bj tho second vow, which 
aims at celibacy ; (b) ciyil society, or the institution for the pro- 
duction and distribution of property by means of industiy, is at- 
tacked by the flret vow, which renounces property ; (c) the state 
Is attacked by the third tow, wiiich renounces allegiance to any 
but its religious superiors. Tliat this extreme of quietism was a 
necessary resort in the epoch when it was established may be 
granted without question. The Church has, however, found it 
from time to time desirable to restrict this form of life. It aims 
to restrict monastic life to those who have made a hopeless 
failure in a secular lite, and by it save them from despair and 
Bin. In early ages it was thought to I» the only life of holiness ; 
now it is thought to be auxiliary to holiness in some cases.} 
§ 241. Theoretically, monkish éducation seeks, Ly 
ineaifs of complete eilence, to place tho soul in a state of 
spiritnal immobility, which, through the -want of all in- 
terchange of thought, at last sinks into entire apathy 
and antipathy toward all intellectual culture. The chief 
feature of this practical cultm-e ia caused by the mis- 
taken idea that one shottld ignore Nature, instead of 
morally freeing himself from her control. As Natoro 
again and again asserts hereelf, the monkish discipline 
proceeds to ill-treat her, and strives through fasting, 
through sleeplessness, through voluntaiy self-inflicted 
pain and torture, not only to subdue the wantonjiess of 
the flesh, but to destroy the love of life till it shall be- 
come a positive loathing of existence. In and for them- 
selves the objects renounced by the monkish vow — prop- 
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^^V erty, the family, and individual choice — are not iranioral, 
^^B The vow is, on this account, very easy to violate. In 
^^Ê order to prevent all temptation to this, monkish educa- 
^B tion invents a ejetem of Eujicrvision, partly open, partly 
^B secret, which deprives one of all freedom of action, all 
freshness of thinting and of willing, and all poetry of 
feeling, by means of the perpetual shadow of spies and 
^^ informers. The monis are well versed in all police- 
^K arts, and the well-graded series of supervisors and gen- 
^^B eral inspectors in the hierarchy spurs them on always to 
^^■-^difitinguish themselves in these arte of espionage, 
^^H [Monldsh ilLscipline of fasts, vigiU, and penances. NoceBsily 

^^H of espionage — the support of individual resolution by the supcr- 
^^H vision of one's companions and superiors.] 
^H g 242. The gloomy breath of this education pene- 
^H trated all the relations of the Byzantine state. Even 
^H the education of the emperor was infected by it ; and in 
^^1 the strife for freedom waged by the modern Greets 
^^K against the Turks, the priors of the cloisters were the 
^^B real leaders of the insurrection. Independence of indi- 
^^B Tiduality, as opposed to monkish self-abnegation, was 
^H compelled more or less to degenerate into the crude 
^^B form of soldier and pirate life. But this principle of 
^^B free individuality was not left to manifest itself in this 
^^B tmlawful manner ; on the contrary, it was built up posi- 
^^B tively into humanity ; and this the German world, under 
^^B the guidance of the liomau Church, undertook to ao- 
^^B complish. 

^^^ [Deserted by the religions element, secularity in the Eastern 

^^H Empire took on irregular and bai'borous forms. In the West, 

^^H under the " Holy Roman Empire," whoso seat wna in Germany, 

^^H sceukrity came to be more penetrated by the iniluenee of the 

^^H Ciiuroh, aud thus arose the epoch of cbivalrlc ediicatLQa.\ 
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II. The Epoch of ChivalrtG Educaiion. 

§ 243, The Romish Church annulled the principle 
of abstract subsUintiality of the Greeks (i. e., that mip- 
pressed individuality in behalf of divinelj ordained 
religions ceremonies) through the practical aÏTn which 
she set np in the principle of sanctity in worts, and by 
means of which she raised np German individnality to 
the idealism of chivalry, i e., a free mihtaiy service in 
behalf of Christendom, 

[By the principlu of Banctity in works (Pelfiginnism), the 

ChurcL raised Qemuui iiidiviiluality to the ideAlLsm of diivaliy. 

This seoma Btrange to ordinary Protestant views. The Ramim 

Catholic principle, however, corrected in this way the faulty ab- 

Btraction of the Greek Church.] 

§ 2i4. As a matter of course the system of monkish 
education which was taken up into this epoch as one of its 
elements was modified to conform to it ; e. g., the Bene- 
dictines were accustomed to labor in agriculture and in 
the transcribing of books, and this contradicted the idea 
of monaehism, since that in and for itself tends to an 
absolute forgetf ulnees of the world and a perfect absence 
of all activity in the individual. The begging orders 
were pubhc preachers, and made popular the idea of 
love and unselfish sacrifice for others. They gave an 
impulse to self-education, especially by holding np the 
ideal of the life of Christ ; e. g-, in Tauler's classical 
book on the " Imitation of the Life of Jeetis," and in 
the work of Thomas -à- Kempis, which resembles it. 
Through a constant contemplation of the mental pict- 
ure of Christ, who suffered and died for love, they 
sought to find content in divine rest and self-forget- 
/fliness. 
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IfMonachism in tho West was modiSed by tlie mentioned prin- 
ciple of sanctity in worlis, so tliat ora et labora became the 
motta Industry was admitteil side by side with religious cere- 
moniaJ. Agriculture, copying of manuscripta, some of the tmUcs, 
etc., were followed by the monks. It retained, however, elements 
of quictism.] 
§ 245. German eliivalry sprang from feudalism. The 
Bducatton of those pledged to military dnty had becorae 
coniinod to practice in the use of arms. The education 
of the cliivalric vassals pursued the same course, refining 
it gradually through the influence of court Kociety and 
through poetry, which devoted itself either to the art of 
relating graceful tales, or to the glorification of woman. 
Girla were brought up without especial care. The boy 
until he was seven yeara old remained in the hands of 
women ; then he became a lad (a young gentleman), 
and learned the art of offensive and defensive warfare, 
on foot and on horseback; between his sixteenth and 
eighteenth year, through a formal ceremony (the laying 
on of the sword), ho was duly authorized to bear arms. 
But whatever besides this he might wish to learn was 
left to hia own caprice. 

[The ûtlucation of chivalry waa conflnwl to practice in the use 

»o( arms, to knightly etiquette, and poetry.] 
g 246. In contradistinction to the monkish education, 
chivalry placed an infinite value on individuality, and 
this it expreseed in its extreme sensibility to the feeling 
of honor. Education, on this aecoimt, endeavored to 
foster this consciousness of self-importance by means of 
the social isolation in which it placed the knightly order. 
The knight did not delight himself with domestic af- 
fairs, but he Bought for him who Iiad been wronged, 
jiDce in lielping him to his rights he eôViW 'itii. fc-K^^- 
2a 
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ment as a conqueror. lis did not live in sinaplo mar- 
riage, but strove for the piquant pleasimi of making the 
wife of another the liidy of his Leait, and this often led 
to moral and carnal infidehtj. And, finally, the knight 
did not obey alone the general la\ra of knightly honor, 
but he strove, besides, to discover for hiuiBelf nnuBual 
tasks, which ho should undertake with his sword, in 
deliance of all criticism, BÎmply because it pleased his 
caprice so to do. He sought adventures. 

fWliila the raonkish education rcpresscd individimlity, cliiT- 
oliy placed miboiinded value on it. MomLchism did not, it is 
true, represa esaenlial individuality, after Iho manner of Oriental 
syEtcms. It gave the soul assurance of infinite individuality as 
its eternal reward. ]n distinguiiihing between holiness and finite 
aims, however, it went to an extreme in repressing tbe latter. 
The knight took no pleasure in the iiroso of common life. Uo 
sought adventure. He must And some person who hod been 
robbed or kidnapped whose wrongs he would nnderttdie to right. 
He looked about tor some odd and peculinr enterprise, so that he 
might realize his individuolity in its pursuit. Eccentricity was 
supposed to be csseatial to individunlity.] 

§ 247. The reaction against the nnnibci'Iess fantastic 
extravagancies arising from chivalry developed the idea 
of the spiritual eldvalry which was to unite the cloister 
and the town, absolute self-denial and niihtary life, sep- 
aration from the world and the sovereignty over the 
world. Although this was an undeniable advance, it was 
an untenable synthesis which could not long delay the 
dissolution of chivalry, which, as the rule of the stronger, 
led to the destruction of all regular culture founded on 
principles, and brought on a protracted period of absence 
of all education. In this perversion of chivalry to a 
grand vagabondism, and even to robbery, noble eonis 
ofh^n rushed into ridiculous excesses. Tlte doivufall o£ 
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cliivalry prepared the waj for citizenship, whose educar 
tion, liowever, did not, like the ttoXk and the dvltua 
of the ancients, limit iteelf to the narrow hounda of 
special local intereats, but, through the presence of the 
principle of Christianity, aeespted the whole circle of 
humanity as the aim of its culture. 

[Knight-erranlry devoloiwl into a. more rational form of chiv- 
alry, nttinely, the orders tiuvoted to special religious purposes. 
But these did not retard the decay of the entire institution of 
chivalry. The Cnisodcs fumislied the highest opportunity for 
the spirit of knigiiUy individuality, and, when they bad sue- 

Ieeeded in giving a new consciousness to Christendom by uniting 
the East and West, there was nothing loft for chividry to do. It 
degenerated into a grand vagabondiiim. The Crusades iiopoTcr- 
iahcd royal treasuries, and weakened the power of the ariatocra- 
cies. But the cities gained immensely, because they furnished 
Iroopa and money to carry on the wars. Their chatters were 
made strong and liberal Tlioy were the nurseries of freemen. 
The growth of ciliea put an end to chivalry, and inauguraltd 
the present epoch of ediieaiion, that whoso object is dtizcnship.] 
CHAPTER Vm. 

TIIE SYSTEM OF nUMANTrAEIAN EDUCATION {contîniied). 

»III. 17ie Epoch of Education fitting one for Civil 
§ 248. The condition of cities had gradually im- 
proved through trade aud industry, and this state of 
affairs now found in Protestantism its spiritual confir- 
mation. Protestantism, as the self-assurance of the in- 
dividual that he was directly related to G,<A -«'ifisiKi^ 
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dependence on tlie mediation of any man, adopted tiie 
principle of the autonomy of the sonl, and began to 
develop Chrietianity, as the principle of humanitarian 
education, into concrete actuality, and to free it from 
the creations of the imagination, with whicii monasticiBin 
and chivalry had clothed it. The cities were not mere- 
ly, in comparison with the clei^y and the nohility, the 
"third estate"; bat the citizen who himself managed 
his political aSaire, and defended his interests with 
anns, developed into the order of state-citizen, which 
absorbed the clergy and nohility, and the state-citizen 
found his ultimate ideal in pm'e humanity couecious of 
ita rationality. 

[The growth of eilizenship found n special cniifirniation in the 
Protestant movement, whose most important fuBlnra was the 
Tecog»iUon ol suculuri^iu as one essential phaee of Christiaa civ- 
ilization.] 

I 249. The phases of this development are (t) civil 
education as such, within which we find also the chival- 
ric education metamorphosed into the so-called nobility 
education, these two forms, however, being controlled, 
as to education, within Catholicism by Jesuitism, within 
Protestantism by pietism. (2) Against this exclusive 
tendency toward the Chnreli, we find reacting on the one 
hand the devotion to a study of autiçLuity, and on the 
other the friendly alliance with immediate actuality, i. e., 
mth Nature. We can name these periods of the his- 
tory of education those of ita ideals of culture. (3) But 
the true aim of all culture must forever remain moral 
freedom. After education had arrived at a knowledge 
of Uie meaning of idealism and realism, it must seize as 
its absolute aim the moral emancipation of man into 
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' humanity; and it muBt subordmate its culture to this 
m, inasmnch as technical dexterity, social accomplieh- 
, meut, proficiency in the arts^ and eeientific insight, can 
attain to their proper rank only through moral purity. 

[The three phases of devclopmcat of this epoch arc: (1) The 
education of the citizen as opposed to the education of the no- 
bility, both controlled hy religious education — Jeauitisra within 
Catholieisra and Pietism witliin Protestantism. (2) A counter- 
mnvcment arose ss a reaction af^iust the too exclusive control 
of the Church, on the one hand devoted to the study of ancient 
languages and history, on tlie other hand devoted to natural 
science, (3} The further progress ot education unites and rocon- 
cUea these two tendencies.] 



1. Civil Education as suck. 

§ 250. T]ie one-Bidedness of monkish and chivalrie 
I education was overcome by civil education in so far as 
Kit set aside the celibacy of tlio monk and the estraugo 
Etnent of the knight from his farnily, doing this by in- 
^ creasing the hold of family life upon the individual ; for 
it set up, as its standard of perfect living, the positive 
morality of marriage and the family in the place of the 
negative duty of holiness of tke celibate ; while, instead 
I of the poverty and idleness of monkish piety and instead 
r.of chivalrie wealth, it taught that property and labor 
[ Hcere worthy objecta of man — Ï. e., it advocated the aelf- 
[. determined morality of civil society and of its transac- 
I tions ; and, finally, instead of the slavery of the con- 
I science, in the form of implicit obedience to the com- 
I mand of others, and instead of tbe freakish self-eufficien- 
T ej of the caprice of the knights, it demanded obedience 
[ to the laws of the eommonwealtb as representing his 
b own self-conscious, actualized, practical reaaon, -^ "«VwSîs. 
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laws the individual can recognize aiid acknowledge bim- 
eelf. 

Aa this civil (xlucatbn left tree the cnjojioimt of Uio body, 
sensuality was nithoiit bounds for a time, until, alter men. became 
aeoiistomed to labor and to know their privileges and capadtiea for 
]ihysicfd satisfaction, they grudually learned a moderation nbich 
Bum|itnary laws and prohibitions of gluttony and drunkenness could 
never croate l!rom the external side. What the monk inconsiatent- 
ly enjoyed with a bad conscience, the citizen, like the preacher in 
Ecc]caia.stGs, could take possession of as a gift of Ood, After the 
first millennium of Christianity, when the earth had not, according 
to the current prophecies of the millennialists, been destroyed, and 
aft«r the great plague in the fourteenth century, there was fc!t an 
immense pleasure in living, which manifested itself externally in the 
fifteenth century in delitatc wines, dainty food, great eating of meat, 
drinking of beer, and, in the domain of dress, in tmnk-hose, peaked 
ihoea, plumes, golden chains, bolla, etc There was much venison, 
but as yet no potatoes, no tea and coffee. The temper of men was 
qnornilsomc. [Eefercnce here to Seliaslian Brant, etc., omitted.] 

[Civil education (a) overcomes the estrangement of the knight 
from his family and of the monk from seculority. It sets up 
marriage and the family as the ethical ideal ; (S) it opposes the 
poverty of the monk and the wealth of the knight by claiming 
for labor and its productions a higher place; (c) instead of 
obedience to the spiritual superior and the caprice of the knight, 
it required obedience to the laws of tlio commonwealth as laws 
demanded by the reason and self-interest of all. Great sensu- 
ality prevailed for a time after the advent of this epoch.] 
§ 251. Tn contrast with the heaven-seeking of the 
monks and the sentimental love-making of the knight, 
civil education established, as its principle, uBcfuIness, 
which investigated in things their adaptation to various 
purposes in order to gain snch mastery over them as 
was found possible. The understanding was trained 
with all exactness, that it might clearly perceive the ob- 
jects in the world. But since family-life did not allow 
tbf scIf-eoDCcntration of the individual ever to become as 
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great aa was the case with tbe monk and tlie knight, 
and aiuce tlie cheer of a BenenouB enjoyment in cellar 
■nd kitchen, in clothing and furnitnre, in social games 
and in gorgeous pageants, penetrated the whole being 
with soft pleasure, tliere was developed a sense of pro- 
priety and sobriety, a sort of honse-morality, and, united 
with the proso of labor, a warm and kindly disposition, 
which left room for innocent merriment and roguery, 
and found its serious transfiguration in the staid and 
solemn demeanor at church. Beautiful bnrgher-state, 
thou wast weakened by the Thirty Years' War, and hast 
been only accidentally preserved sporadically in Old 
England and in some places in Germany, only to be at 

)Iast swept away by the flood of modern world-pain, 
|lolitical sophistry, and anxiety for the future 1 
[Usefulness, or adoptation of finite things to rational piirpopps, 
was sut up as the principle. The extremes of indifiduulisra 
were tempered Iiy the family influence at home and by the in- 
fluence ol the clergy and the ceremonies of the Church,] 
§ 252, The citizen paid special attention to public 
education, heretofore wholly dependent upon the Church 
and the cloister ; he organized city schools, whose teach- 
ers, it is true, for a long time possessed only enperticial 
culture, and were often employed only for uncertain or 
short terms. The society of the brotherhood of the 
Hieron)Tnitcs introduced a better system of instruction 
before the close of the fourteenth century, but educa,tion 
had often to be obtained from the so-called traveling 
scholars {cagantcs, hacckantes^ scholasiici, golianJi, etc.). 
The teachers of the so-called scholœ exteriores, in dis- 
tinction from the schools of the catliedral and cloister, 
were called here Ivcatl, there atampuales — in Gennaji^ 
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Sinder-Meiater. The instittition of German schoola 
soon followed the Latin eit/ schools. In order to re- 
move the anarchy in Bchool matters, the citizens aided 
the riso of universities by donations and foundations, 
and sustained the street-singing of tlie city scholars 
{currcnde), an institutioti which vas well-meant, but 
which often failed of its end because on the one hand it 
was often misused as a mere means of subsistence, and 
on the other hand the sense of honor of those for whom 
it was estabhehed not unfrequently became, through 
their manner of living, lowered and degraded. The 
defect of the monkish method of instruction became 
ever more apparent, e. g., the silly tricks of their mné- 
motechnique, the utter lack of anything which deserred 
the name of any practical knowledge. The necessity 
of instruction in the use of arms led to democratic forms. 
Printing favored the same. Men began to concern 
themselves about good text-books. Melanchthon waa 
the hero of the Protestant world, and &s a pattern was 
beyond his time. His " Dialectics," " Rhetoric," " Phys- 
ics," and "Ethics," were repiinted innumerable timea, 
commented upon, and imitated. After him Amos Co- 
menius, in the seventeenth century, had the greatest in- 
fluence through his " Didactica Magna" and hia " Janna 
Eesorata," In a narrower sphere, treating of the fotmda- 
tion of philology in the gymnasiums (elasaicol schools), 
the most noticeable is Sturm, of Strasburg. The uni- 
versities in Catholic countries limited themselves to the 
scholastic pliilosophy and theology, together with which 
we find slowly struggling up to notice the study of 
Roman law and medicine in Bologna and Salerno. Bnt 
PfotestiHitism first raised the university to any real uni- 
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verealjty. Tnbingeu, KonigHberg, Wittenberg, Jena, 
Leipsie, Halle, and Gijttingen were the iiret Echools for 
the etudj of all sciences, and for their free and produc- 
tive pursuit. 

[Here begins the organlzation of the school as an iiidcpenilent 
institution. Traveling ucholarg, " Outside schools," ts distin- 
guished from those ol the cathedral and cloister. Endowments 
of universities by wealthy citizens. Melanchthon's text-books 
for Frotcstont schools, Comenius (1592-16T1) shows in all 
directions the influence of bis {itudy of Lord Bacon's works. 
In the " Advancomeiit of Learning" one finds the basia of the 
Jativa LinffUŒ LatiiUB JteeeraCa of Comenius, as well as his sys- 
tem of clwsifleation and grading of pupils, and nt liis course of 
study. " Know nil things (learning) ; master oil things and 
one's self (virtue); lind the relation of all to God (piety)": these 
Comenius held to be the objects of the schooL 

John Stnrm, of Strasburg (1507-15811), long before Comenius, 
bad laid the foundation of what has become the traditional 
conreo of instruction and methods of study in the dassical 
schools for preparation for college. Scholastic philosophy and 
theology still held the chief place in Catholic universities. The 
German universities became the first schools for the study of all 

§ 253. The citieB, which at first appeared with the 
dergy and the nobility as the third estate, formed an 
alliance with inot]aro!iy, and both together produced a 
transformation of the ehivalric ediication, . Absolute 
monarchy reduced the knights to mere nobles, to whom 
it conceded the prerogative of appointment as spiritual 
prelates as well as officers and counselors of state, but 
only on the condition of the most complete submission ; 
and then, to satisfy them, it invented the artificial social 
revels of splendid court-life, and a charming and impoa- 
ing array of beauty. In this condition, the education 
of the nobles was essentially changed in so far as to cease 
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to be merely military. To tîie practice of arma, which, 
moreover, 7as~made of very much lese consequence by 

, the democratic device of tire-arms, must be now added a 
special training of the mind which could no longer dis- 
pense with some knowledge of liistory, heraldry, gene- 
alogy, literature, and mythology. Since the French 
nation gave tone to the style of eonveraation, and after 
the time of Louis XIV controlled the politics of the 
Continent, the French langnago, as convoutional and 
diplomatic, became a constant element in the education 
of the nobility in all the other countries of Europe. 

Practically, the education-of the noble endeavored to equip the 
individual with accomplishmenta, so that he should, bj nutans of Ihc 
imi"irtant qnality of an alvantageous personal appearance and the 
prudeni» of his Hgrceable behavior, make himself into a ruler of nil 
otlicr men, and even of his equals in rank — i. e., he should copy in 
miniature the manners of an absolute sovereign. The practical 
Itnowkdge of men was on this acconnt mado of the highest impor- 
tance, and, under the form of ethical maxims, taught how to discover 
the weak side of every man, and so be able to outwit him. Munda* 
vuU deeipi, ergo deeipiatar. According to this, every man had his 
price. They did not bcliovo in the Nemesis of a divine ordination ; 
on tlio contrary, disbelief in the higher justice -vas taught. One 

I must be so elnatie as to suit himself to all situations, and, as a. eariea- 
tore of the ancient atarasy, he must acquire as a second nature a 
manner perfectly indifferent to all changes, the impassibility of an 
aristocratie reposa, the amphibious cold-bloodedness of the "gentle- 
man." Tlie man of the world, like a worldling, sought Ids ideal in 
endless dissimulation, and tliis, as the flowering of his culture, he 
made his chief end. Intrigue, in love as well as in politics, was the 
aoul of the nobleman's existence. 

Thiij endeavored to procure reflncracnt of manners by sending 
the young man away with a traveling tutor. This was very good, but 
degenerated at Inst into the mechanism of tJie mere sight-seeing 
tourist. The noble was made a foreigner, a stranger to his own coun- 
try, by means of his abode at Piu'ia or Venice, while the citizen grad- 
nally outstripped him in genuine culture 
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[The citizen-closa appeared aa a '* third ostute " between the 
noblc!! and the dergj (as explained in the commentary on § 24T). 
The power of the king increoseii, and, assistinl by the cities, was 
able to reduce tlie haughty nobles to obedience to law and order. 
The education o[ the nobility now ceased to bo escluaively mili- 
tary. History, heraldry, literature, etc, began to be studied. Es- 
pecially important is the fact tliat the French, language became 
the court language for diplomacy as well as for polite intercourse. 

The nobleman was educated to make himself a ruler over 
men. Great attention was giren to his personal carriage. Cer- 
tain worldly-wise maxims, entirely unscrupulons as to moral 
contents, became current. "The world wishes to bo deceived, 
therefore let it be deceived." "Every man has his price," 
This worldlinoss assumed the fonn of a versatile diplomacy 
which was able to pursue its ends through dissimulation, pre- 
serving, nndcr all its different faces, the impassivity of aristo- 
cratic repose, which was the ideal of the " gentleman." 

The Belf-cstnuigement (see gg 23, 24, commentary) necessary 
for culture was sought in foreign travel and residence abroad, 
besides, in the nse of the I^ench language when at home, in 
London, or Vienna.] 

§ 254. The education of the citizen as well as that 
r'of the noblo was taken posseBsion of, In Catholic cotm- 
tries bj the Jesuits, in Protestant countries by the Pie- 
tists : by the first, with a military strictness ; by the sec- 
ond, in a sociable and gentle form. Both, however, 
agreed in destroying individuality, inasmuch as the one 
degraded man into a will-less machine for executing tlio 
commands of others, and the other deadened him in 

Ieoltivating the feeling of his sinful worthlessness. 
(Twp religious systems of ccîucation : (a) Ihc Jesuits ; (i) the 
Pietists.] 
frc< 



(«) Jesuitio Education. 

§ 355. Jesuitism combined the maximnm of worldly 
tfrccdom with an appearance of the greatiist piety. Pco- 
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cttding from this standpoint, it devoted itself în odn- 
cation to elegance aiid showy knowledgi;, to diplomacy 
and what vas suitable and couvenient in morale. To 
secure future power, it adapted itself not only to yonth 
in general, but especially to the youth of the nobler 
classes. To please the lattf)r, the Jesuits laid great stress 
upon a fine deportment. Li their collegca dancing and 
fencing were well taught. They knew how well they 
should by this eonrsc content the noble, who had already 
usurped the name of education for these technical ac- 
complishments useful in giving formal expression to 
personality. 

In instruction they (lerelopcd so exact a meehanism thu.t thef 
gniiiul the reputation of huving model school regulations, and GTcn 
Protestants sent their children to them. Prom the flose o( the sii- 
tecnth centurj' to the present time they have based their teaching 
npoQ the Salio et i7t»litutio studionim Soeietatie Jesu of Claudius of 
AquttïiTB. Following that, they distinguished two courses of teach- 
ing, a higher and a lower. The lower included nothing but an ex- 
ternal knowledge of the Latin language, and some fortuitous knowl- 
edgi! ol history, of antiquities, and of mythology. The memory was 
cultivate as a means of keeping down free activity of thought anil 
cleamefls of judgment. The higher course comprehended dialectics, 
rhetoric, physics, and morals. Dialectics was cipoundcd os the art 
of sophistry. In rhetoric, they favored the poleraieal and emphatic 
style of the Âfricftn fathers of the Church and their gorgeous pbmee- 
ology; in physic!!, they followed Aristotle closely, and eepeciaJly en< 
coumged reading of the books " De Qcnorationo ct Comiptione " and 
" Da Ccelo," on which they commented after their fashion ; finnJly, 
in morals casuistic skepticism was their central point. They made 
much of rhetoric on account of their sermon^ giving to it careful 
attention. They laid stress on declamation, and introduced it into 
their showy public examinations through the performance of Ijalin 
school comedies, and thus amused the pnblic, dL?posc<l them to a|i- 
proval, and at the same time quite innocently practiced tho pupil in 
the art of assuming a feignoil character. 

Diplomatic conduct "«us nnulu nucessary to the pupils of the Jcs- 
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idts as well bj their strict miUtary âiscipline as by their system of 
, mutual mistrust, espioniigB, and intorming. Implicit obedience re- 
lieved the pupils from all responsibility as to the moral justiScation 
\ cA their deeds. This esact following out of all commands, and re- 
. ftaining from any criticism as to principles, created a moral indiffér- 
ée, and, from tho necessity of hiiviiig consideration for the peculiat- 
I ities and caprices of the superior on whom all others were depend- 
I ent, arose eye-service. The coolness of mutual distrust sprang from 
I the necessity which each felt of being on his guard against every 
I lOther as a tale-bearer, Themost deliberate hypocrisyand pleasure in 
I Intrigue merely for the sakeof intrigue — thiesubtilcst poison of moral 
I corruption — were the result, Jesuitism had not only on interest in the 
< material profit, which, when it had currtiptcd souls, fell to its share, 
but it also had an interest in the educative process of corruption. 
With absolute indifference as to the idea of morality, and absolute 
indiâercnce as to the moral quality of tlie means used to attain its 
end, it rejoiced in the efficacy of secrecy, and the accomplished and 
calculating understanding, and in deceiving the credulous by means 
ir edits graceful, seemingly scrupulous, moral language. 
W It is not necessary to speak here of the morality of tlie order. 
k It is sufficiently recognized as its fundamental contradiction, that 
while it taught that the idea of morality insists upon the eternal 
necessity of conformity to duty in every deed, on the other hand 
it taught that in actual practice this conformity to moral precept 
should be made to depend on circumstances. As to iliscipline, 
they were always guided by their fundamental principle, that body 
and soul, as in and for themselves one, could vicariously suffer for 
each other. Thus penitence and contrition were transformed into a 
perfect materialism of outward actions, and hence arose the punish- 
ments of the order, in which fasting, scourging, imprisonment, morti- 
fication, and death were formed into a mechanical artificial system. 
[The Jesuit system of education, organized in 11384 by Clau- 
dius of Âquaviva, was intended to meet the active influence of 
Protestantism in education. It was remarkably successful, and 
for a century nearly all the foremost men of Christendom came 
from Jesuit schools. In 1710 they had six hundred and twelve 
colleges, one hundred and fifty-seven normal schools, twenty- 
four universities, and an immense number ol lower schools. 
These schools laid very great stress on emulation. Their ex- 
periments in this principle are so extensive and long-continued 
38 
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that thej- furnish a most valuable phase in the history of peda- 
gogy in this rcepeet alone. In the matter of sugtervision they 
are also worthy of study. They bed a fivefolJ system, each 
snbonUnate being iinplicitlj obedient to his superior. Besides 
this, there was a complete system of espionage on the part of 
teachers and pupil monitors.] 

(J) Pieilstit! Education. 
§ 25G. Jesuitiam would make machines of man, Pi- 
etism would dissolve hîni in tho feeling of bia sinful- 
: citliei- would destroy liia indiriduality. Pietism 
proceeded from tlie principle of Protestantism, as, in 
the place of the Cathohc Pelagianism with its sanctifica- 
tion by works, it offered justification by faith alone. In 
its tendency to intemality, i. e., to laying stresa on the 
inward state of the heart and the attitude of tho will, 
was its just claim. It would have even the letters of 
the Bible learned with religioas emotion. But in ita 
execution it fell into the error of one aidodnoss in that 
it placed, instead of the actual freedom accorded to the 
individual by the spirit of Christianity, the imprison- 
ment of a limited personality, supplanted free individu- 
aUty by tho personality of Christ in an external manner, 
and thtiB brought back into the very midst of Protests 
autism the principle of monachism — on abstract re- 
nunciation of the world. Since Protestantism had de- 
stroyed the idea of the cloister, it could produce 
estrangement from the world only by exciting public 
opinion against such social amusements and culture as 
it stigmatized as worldly for its members, e. g., card- 
playing, dancing, the theatre, etc. Thus it became 
negatively dependent upon works ; for since its follow- 
lined in constant relation with the world, so that 
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the temptation to backsliding was a permanent one, it 
must watch over tliem, exercise an indispensable moral- 
police control over them, and thus, by the distrust of 
each otlier which was involved, take up into itself the 
Jesnitical practice, althongh in a very mild and affec- 
tionate way. Instead of the forbidden seclusion of tlio 
cloister, it organized a separate company, which, in its 
regularly constituted assembly, we call a conventicle. 
Instead of the cowl, it put on its youth a dress like that 
of the world in its cut, but scant and drab-colored ; it 
substituted for the tonsure a f asliion of cutting and part- 
ing the hair, and it often went beyond the obedience 
of the monks in its expression of pining humility and 
punctilious sabmiesion. Education within such a circle 
could not well recognize Katore and history as revelor 
tiens of God, but it must consider them to be obstacles 
to their union with God, from which death alone could 
completely release tliem. The soul, which knew that 
its home could be found only in the future world, mnst 
feel itself to be a stranger upon the earth, and from such 
an opinion there must arise an indifference and even a 
contempt for science and art, as well as an aversion for 
a life of active labor, though an unwilling and forced 
tribute might be paid to it. PhUoBophy especially was 
to be shunned as dangerous. Bible-reading, the cate- 
chism, and the hymn-book, althongh quite mechanically 
used, were the one thing needful to the " poor in spirit." 
Kcligious poetry and sacred music were, of all the arts, 
the only ones deserving of any cultivation. The educa- 
tion of Pietism endeavored, by means of a carefully 
arranged series of symbolic expressions, to create in ita 
disciples the feeling of their absolute nothinçQcs&,-^^'tr 
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ncBB, godlessness, and abandonment by God, in order to 
lift tiieia out of tho abyss of despair in regard to them- 
Bclvcfl and the world, and bring tliein into a warm, dra- 
matic, and living relation to Christ — a relation in which 
all the erotic paseion of the mj'Btical fervor of the men- 
dicant-friarB was renewed in a BOmewhat milder form 
and with a strong tendency to a sickening sentimentality. 
[The Prcitcstant counterpart of Jcsuilism was Pietism, in 
wbiob there was a. tendency toward ruliipse into the principle ol 
jnonochism. It laid g» much stress on the letter thut there was 
Dot strength enough left ta duly emphasize the spirit. J. Spener 
(1835^1705) and -A. H. Fi'ancke (1063-1727) were the founders 
of this moTement. It come so far as to he hostile tovard the 
cnltiyation of tlie intellect and practical will. There should be 
no instliotics except in the natter of sacred songs ("psalm- 
tiinea ") ; no science, and no history eïcept sacred history. The 
Quakers and the PuritoJis who settled in America brought with 
them some of the features of the Pietists. The tnitfa of Pietism 
was its struggle to realize tho living presence of God in the af- 
fairs of men. The truth of Jesnitïsm was the importance to the 
Church of preventing a separation between secular education 
and religious education. The Church, during its first twelve 
centuries, had held aloof from the secular. From the thirtccDth 
to the sixteenth centuries it had striven to bring the Church into 
the secular, and thereby to guide and mold it. The Jesuit more- 
mont was a renewal of tho Dominican and Franciscan move- 
ments (see commentary to g S34) of the thirteenth century. 
Then the danger came from Arabian schools of science itnd 
philosophy in Spain ; now it was Protestantism, with its docy 
trine of tho right of individual judgment.] 
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^ § 257. Cim. education arose from the recognition 
of marriage and tlio family, of labor and enjojTnent, of 
tlie equality of all before the law, and of tlie duty of 
self-determination. Jesuitism in tlio Catliolic world and 
Pietism in the Protestant were the reaction against tliia 
recognition — a return into the asceticism of the middle 
ages ; not, however, in its purity, but mitigated by some 
regard for worldly affairs. In opposition to this reac- 
tion the interests of citizen-tife produced another, in 
wliich it undertook to save individuality by means of a 
different kind of alienation. On the one hand, it be- 
came absorbed in the study of the Greek and Koniau 
world ; on the other hand, it occupied itself with the 
practical intereste of the present. In the former case, 
it placed man outside of his present world in a distant 
past which held to the present no immediate relation, 
in the latter ease took him out of himself and occupied 
his attention with the affairs which were to serve him 
as means of his comfort and enjoyment. In the former 
it created an abstract idealism — a reproduction of the 
ancient view — in the latter it set up an abstract real- 
ism in a high appreciation of things which ought to bo 
I considered of value only as a nieanfl, In the one dire&- 
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tion, indmdnality was lost in the eonteiaplation of ex- 
tinct nationa ; in tlie other, it was lost in a world of 
husincBa. In one case, the ideal was that of the œstlietic 
republicanism of the Greeks ; in the other, the utili- 
tarian cosmopolitan ÎBD1 of tlic Romans. But, in reaction 
against these two extremes, there arose a form tliat 
united them and reconciled them ia a hnmanity that 
treated even the beggar and the criminal with pity and 
mercy. 

[Civil education rested on thcao four tMnga reeognized by the 
newspirib of cirilizatioa: (a) marrîago and the family; (b)Ubor 
and enjoyment ol its products ; (c) equality ol all before the law, 
no personal tpunny ; (d) the duty of thinking for one'a aelf and 
acting according to the dictates of one's own conscience. Josuit- 
ism and Pietism were the Catholic and Protestant reactioiis 
against this new spirit, A counter-reaction against these now 
sot in : the study of the Greek and Iiatin clonics on the one 
hand and r study of natural science on the other. These wen 
(b) the humanist ideal, and (b) the philanthropic ideaL] 

(a) The Rumanitt Ideal. 
% 258. The Oriental-theocratic education is preserved 
in Christian education through the Eible. Through the 
mediation of the Greek and Koman Churches the views 
of the ancient world were taken up, but not entirely as- 
similated. To accomplish, this latter function was the 
problem of humanist education. It aimed to teach the 
Latin and Greek languages, expecting thus to secure as 
effect a purely hnraan character in a broad, cosmopoli- 
tan sense. The Greeks and Romans being eharply 
marked nationalities, how could one cherish such ex- 
pectatians ? It was possible only relatively in contrafit, 
partly to an urban population from whom all genuine 
political sense had departed, partly in contrast to a 
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fthnrch limited by a eonfeseional, to wliich the idea of 
bomauity as such bad become almoBt lost in dogmatic 
dificrences of opinion on trifling details. TLo spirit was 
renewed in tlie &st by the coutemplation of the pure 
patriotism of the ancients, and in the second by the dia- 

»oovery of rational insight among the heathen. In con- 
trast to the provincial Philistinism and against the want 
of refined ideals and the lack of refined taate, was ar- 
rayed the power of ciilture derived from the contem- 
plation of antique art. The so-called usclessness of 
learning dead languages imparted to the mind, it knew 
not how, an ideal drift. Tbe very fact that it coidd not 
find immediate profit in its knowledge gave it the con- 
BciouBDCBS that there is something of a higher value than 
material profit. The ideal of the humanities was the 
truth to nature which was found in the monuments of 
the ancient world. The study of hinguago as form, 
must lead one involuntarily to the actual seizing of its 
meaning. The Latin schools grew into Gymnasia, and 
the universities contained not merely professors of elo- 
leuce, bat also teachers of pliUology. 

[The stady of the Latin and Greek classics was suppoged to 
secure the development of a pure huiniinity, or i» other worda to 
develop human nature in its entirety. The Greeks and Romans 
had been true to nature, and tlie study o( their languagies and 
literatures would do most to set the youth into harmony with 
himself. These reasons are not quite so satisfactory as those 
which ground the impurtanco of classic study on the fact that 
modem civilization is derivative; resting on the Greek for its 
(esthetics and science ; resting on the Roman for ita legal and 
jiolitical forms. A study of Latin and Oteek gives the modem 
youth a "self-estrangement" which ends hy his becoming fa- 
miliar with the view of the world held at Rome and Athens. 
When he can see the world from the standpoints of those peoples 
who were competent by their original genius to invent art and 
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scienec and jurispnulence, our modem jouth Ends himself re- 
turned from out his " scK-cstnuigement " witb. the capacity to 
g«c and comprehend those important strands of his civilization 
that were before invisible to him or seen only dimly. The stndy 
of Latin and Greek a the study ol the embryology of our civil- 
ization. 

In this view wo ore interested especially in the liistory of the 
modem study of tlie classics. Trotzendorf (1 41)0-1556), who went 
to Wittenberg in 1B18 and taught with Melanchthon, and was rec- 
tor of the Oi/n>natium at OôrlitK for twenty-flve years, is one of 
the moat important names. Sturm is another (see g 253, com- 
mentary). The powerful effect of classic study in giving the 
youth possession of himself has been noted for centuries. The 
explanation of it has varied. In the expression " humanities " 
(humaniora, ot tilerœ /tumamores) is suggested t)ie theory that 
the clossica are especially adapted to huvmmze the youth. If 
this means that they give him an insight into human nature as 
nothing else does, the eiprcRsion b very apt. Human nature 
has shown itself especially- in tlio Greek and Homan peoples, ris- 
ing to wonderful heights of intellect and will-power. But this 
does not state so directly the present value of those languages aa 
the view above presented, namely, that they give the pnpU the 
point of view of the original inventors of art, science, and. juris- 
prudence, and hence their study is to all modern civilized peo- 
ples (whose culture is derivative) a study of their own spiritual 
embryology, and therefore indispensable for direct self-knowl- 
edge. The vague expression "discipline of mind" has been 
much used to express the valuahlo result of classic study, but it 
does not hint at the geuidne source of the culture as the word 
humanities does.J 

(*) The Philanthropie Ideal. 
§ 259. Tlio humanitarian tendency reached its ex- 
treme in tlie complete forgetting of the present, and the 
neglect of its jaet claim. Man dieeovcred at last that 
he was not at Lome with himself, although he had made 
himself at home in Home and Athens. He spoke and 
wrote Latin, if not like Cicero, at least like Mui-etiue, bnt 
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he often found liimself awkward in expressing liia mean- 
ing in Lis mother-tongue. He was often very learned, 
bnt he lacked judgment. He was filled with enthnsiasm 
for the republicanism of Greece and Kome, and yet at 
the same time was himself exceedingly servile to his ex- 
cellent and august lords. Against this gradual deadening 
of active individuality, the result of an abnormal study 
of the classics, we find now reacting tho education of 
the age of revolution, which we generally call the phikin- 
thropic education. It sought to make men friendly to 
the immediate course of the world. It placed over 
against the learning of tho ancient languages for their 
own sake the acquisition of the branehea useful in earn- 
ing one's living — mathematics, physics, geography, his- 
tory, and the modem languages, calling these the real- 
ity-studies (" Eealien "). Nevertheless, it retained chief 
place in the instruction in the Latin language because 
the Romance languages have sprung from it, and be- 
eanse, through ils long domination, the entire terminol- 
ogy of science, art, and law, is derived from it. Phi- 
lanthropic education desired to develop the social side 
of its pupils through a compendium of practical knowl- 
edge and personal accomplishments, and to lead him 
out of the hermit-like sedentary life of the book-pedant 
into the fields and the woods. It desired to imitate life 
even in its method, and to instruct entertainingly in the 
way of play or by conversation. It would add to the 
printed words and names the objects themselves, or at 
least their repi-esentation by pictures; and in this direc- 
tion, in the literature which it prepared for the enter- 
tùnment of children, it sometimes strayed into cldldish- 
neas. It performed a great service when it gave to tl\ft 
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body its due, and introduced simple, natural dress, batii- 
ing, gj-mnasticB, pedestrian excnrsiona, and tliorebj hard- 
ened it against tlio influences of wind and weather. 
As this system of edncation, so friendly to children, 
believed that it could not soon enough begin to honor 
them as citizens of the world, it committed the error of 
presupposing as already finished in its childi-en much 
that it itself should have gradually developed ; and as it 
■wished to educate the pupil into the general ideal of 
humanity rather than into that of a particular province 
or sect, it became indifEerent concerning the concrete 
distinctions of nationality and religion. It agreed with 
certain philologists in placing, in an indirect manner, 
Socrates above CJhrist, because he had worked no mir- 
acles, and taught only morality. In such a dead eo&- 
mopolitanism, individuality disappeared in the indeter^ 
minatenesa of a general " humanity," and saw itself 
forced to agree with tlie humanistic education in pro- 
claiming the truth of nature as the educational ideal, 
with the distinction that, while humanism believed this 
ideal realized in the Greeks and Romans, Philanthro- 
pinism found itaelf compelled to presuppose an abstract 
natural man, and often mfmifested a not nnjuetiâablo 
pleasure in recognizing in the Indian of North Anaerica, 
or the savage of Otaheite, the genuine man of Nature. 
Philosophy developed these abstract views into the idea 
of a rational political state-government, which should in- 
corporate within its organism the scientific knowledge 
of whatever is rational, and should adopt as reforms all 
changes demanded by the growth of such science. 

The coarse which tho dovelopmont of llio philanthropie ideal 
bas taken ia as folloirs ; (1) Rousseau, iu his writings, " Emile " and 
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the " Nouvelle Hfiloîac," first preached the evangel o( natural eduov 
tion, the emancipation from historic precedents and tradition, the ne- 
gation of existing culture, and the return to tlie simplicity and inno- 
cence of Nature. Although he often himself testified in liis expe- 
rience h-ia own proneness to evil in a Terj discouraging manner, ho 
fixed as an almost universally accopted axiom in French and Gemuin 
pedagogics his principal maxim, that nian is hj nature good. (3) 
The reformatory ideas of Bouaseau mot with only a very infrequent 
and sporadic introduction among the Romanic nations, because 
among them education was too dependent on the Church, and re- 
tained its cloister-like seclusion in seminaries, colleges, etc In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, they were pat into practice, and the Fhilrm- 
IhropiTia, estahliahed by Basedow in Dessau, Brunswick, and Schnep- 
fenthal, made experiments, which nevertheless very soon departed 
flomewhat from the extreme views of Basedow himself, and had many 
excellent results. (3) Uumanity exists in emmrelo only in the form of 
nations. The French nation, in their first Kevolution, tried the ex- 
periment of emancipating themselves from historic tradition, of lev- 
eling nil distinctions of culture, of enthroning a despotism of reason, 
and of organizing itself as humanity, pure and simple. Tlie event 
showed the impossibility of such an undcriaking. The national 
:|Hiergy, the historical impulse, the lave of ari: and science, came forth 
the midst of the revolutionary movement which was directed 
'to their destruction mare vigorously than ever. The grande nation, 
their grande armée, and gloire — th at is to say, glory for France— 
supplanted all the humanitarian phrases. In Oeraiany the philan- 
thropic circle of education was limited at first to the higher ranks. 
There was no exclusiveness in the IPAHanlAropina, for there nobles 
and citizens. Catholics and Protestants, Russians and Swiss, were 
mingled ; but these were always the cliildren of wealthy families, and 
tfl these the plan of education was adapted. 

Then appeared Pestalozzi and directed education also to the 
lower classes of society — those which are called, not without suine- 
thing approaching to a derogatory meaning, fke petiplr,. Prom this 
time dates popular education, the effort for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the hitherto neglected atomistic human being of 
the non-property-holding multitude. There shall in future be no 
dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward, thankless, and will-less mass, do- 
Toteii alone to an animal existence. We can never riil ourselves of 
the lower classes by having the wealthy give something, or eviaiMMsa. 
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all, to the poor; but wc can rid ourselves oi lliem in tiie sense that 
the possibility of culture and inilcpendcnt sell-support shall be oiiea 
to every one, beeaust he is « liuinan being and a dtiaen of Uie com- 
monwealth. IgTioranco and rudeness, and the vice which springs 
from there, and the malevolent frame of mind tliat hates oivil kwB 
and ordinances and generates criree — these aiiall dta4ipenr, Edui»- 
tion shall tnua man to aclf-conscious obedience to law, as well as to 
kindly feeling toward the erring, and to an effort not merel; for their 
punishment, but for their improvement, But the more Pestalozïi 
endeavored to realize his ideal of human di^niity, the more he com- 
prehended that the isolated power of a private man could not attain 
it, but that the nation itself must make the education of its people 
its first business. Pichte by his lectures first made the German ni^ 
tion fully accept these thoughts, and Prussia was the first state 
which, by her public schools and hor military preparation for de- 
fense, led the way with clear consciousness in providing for national 
education ; while among the Ronianic nations, in spite of their more 
elaborate political formalism, it still depends portlynpon the Church 
and partly upon the accident of private enterprise. Pestalozâ also 
laid a foundation for a national pedagogieal literature by his stoiy of 
"Leonard and Gertrude." This book appeared in 1W4, the same 
year in which Schiller's "Robbers" and Kant's "Critique of Pure 
Jleason " announced a now phase in the drama and in philosophy. 

The incarnation of God, which wag, up to the time of the Bef- 
ormation, an esoteric mystery of the Church, has since then become 
continually more and more an esoteric problem of the state, 

[In the schools of Tmtzendorf and Sturm the youth were 
trained bs though they were to live in Rome or Athens. A 
wise insight into the principle of self-estrangemont takes note of 
the importance of so conducting the return from it that the pu- 
pil does not got set in foreign ways so firmly that he never re- 
turns to his present environment. The danger of hnmnnism is 
that it makes the moans into the end, and does not provide for 
a return out of the Latin and Greek world to the modem world. 
The modems, represented by (a) the natural sciences, (b) the mod- 
em languages and hteratures, and (e) modem history, constitute 
the return phase of this course of study. It is not a question of 
preferring one for the other : they are ports of one whole. Any 
school education, no matter how meager, should have disciplina 
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studies and ioformation studies— or Belf-ostrangoment studies 
anil feiiiiliiLr-reaIit7 studies. Tlie latter studies— the "mod- 
ems" or the " infonnation" stuâiea are adrocated hj \ha "phil- 
anthropic " or " philanthropinist " educators under the name of 
" real " studies. The outcome of these two estremûs, separately 
cuTried out, results, curiously enough, iu setting up an ideal hu- 
man nature. Humanism sets up the Greek and Roman human- 
itf, while PMiantliropinism, or realism, sets up an imaginary 
"natoral man" unspoiled hy artificial culture: (1) Rousseau 
preached the OTangel of " return to Nature," It is amaaing to 
see how universally bis moxiiu haa been adopted, and how 
thoughtlessly it is used. There is a confusion here between 
"nature" as it exists in real forms in lime and space, and "na^ 
turo " aa it exists as an ideal, which is not yet realized. Human 
nature is not a real form in time and space, like a rock or trep, 
but is brought forth by self-aptirity, self-development. More- 
over, human nature is a participation on the part of one indi- 
vidual in the reshlts that his raco have brought forfh. Educa- 
tion seeks to render the individual able to partieipato in the 
BiperiencB of ali men — giving him the result of their percep- 
tion and reflection, of their deeds and the conséquences for weal 
or woe that flowed from them. Civilization is not an artifleial 
structure in the sense tliat Rousseau dreamed it to bo, but it is 
the gigantic revelation, of what is in human nature as a possi- 
bility, worked out in exienso in time and space. 

(2) Rousseau's educational ideas were suppressed among the 
Romanic nations, but were put into practice in Sermnny, cspe- 
dally by Basedow in his "Philanthropinum." In Prance they 
were not acted upon in education, but they produced a far more 
startling effect in exploding tho French Revolution. 

(8) The French tried to emancipate themselves from historic 
tradition and to live "according to Nature," but with most diH- 
mal results. It is Likely to prove useful for many centuriii im 
an educational spectacle. The nation dL^covercd iC^ "«tale of 
nature" to be a "self-estrangement," from which It «lowly ro- 
turned through the process of fionapartism to Boiirlioiil>m: 
again to make new departures and new rcturnti boforo lliiully 
reaching the true state of huîitan nature. 

Perhaps the happiest result (if Rousseau is hiHeffocl on IVntn- 
lozzL The education of Ihe ppuylis as \wi\V, — ^.i^v^M vïwKfc 
S7 
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lioa Unit reaches all classes — owes to Postulozzi the greatest 
debt, and through him to Rousecuu stiU a largv obligation. We. 
shall ill tlio future riil ouiselvea ot Ibe " dirty, liiingry, ignorant, 
tlmltlees, thaiikloes, and will-lcsa mosses devoted to a mcrdj ani- 
nud existence." They will all be developed in youth in the 
scliool and mode self-active and intulligcnt, and by this means 
become selt-helpfuL Pcstolozz! made the problem clear t« all 
Eoicpo. Fichto persnaded Prussia to adopt public education as 
a state policy. Since the Franco-Prussian War, publie schools 
lor the education of the people have spread vety widely through- 
out Europe. 

Since Pcstalojusi, and with him aa oue of the greatest of edu- 
cational reformers, has appeared Friedrich Froolicl. Jlis mission 
was directed to providing a proper form ol school ednoation for 
the younger children not qualified to eater the primary school. 
Tlic school has begun hitherto with teaching tlie "oonvuntion- 
alitiea of intelligence," reading, writing, eto, Froebc! would 
have the younger children reeeivo a symbolie education, plays, 
games, and occupations which symboliise the primitive arts ot 
man. Play should be the activity utilized for the first éducation 
of the child.] 

3. Free EJuc.Uion. 

% 2(îO. Tlie ideal of culture of the humanist and 
the philanthropic education was taken np into the con- 
ception of an education which recognizes the family, 
social station, the nation, and religion a& positive ele- 
ments of the practical spirit, hut which will require that 
each of these shall hs defined from witliin through the 
idea of humanity, and brought into reciprocal relation 
with all the otliers. Physical development shall become 
the object of a national system of gymnastics, adopted 
1 nniversally by the people, and including the diiU in the 
I- use of arms. Instruction, in respect to a general en- 
f cyclopedic culture, ought to be the same for all, and 
jiarallel to this slimild ran ii system of special schools to 
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prepare for the Epedal YOcaiiaia of life. The method 
of instmetioa oo^it to be &e ample esposition of the 
special idea <^ each bnnehr and this ^oold not be sacri- 
ficed anj locgn' to tiie fomul breadth of a literary treat- 
ment of manj dûngs which may find ootside the school 
its opporttmitT, bat vithin it bae no meaning except as 
the history of a science or an art. Moral culture most 
be combined with family affection and the knowledge 
of the laws of ihe commonwealth, so that the colhsion 
between individnal morali^ and objective legality may 
ever more and more dîfappear. Education onght, with- 
ont violently estranging the individual from the inter- 
natity of the famiJy, to accustom liim gradually to the 
life of the people as it actually exists, because a knowl- 
E'odge of hnman nature [as ooe obtains it by associating 

■ wth all clasees in public schools] f nraiehes the standpoint 
whence to obtain a just snrvey of the whole, and is the 
only thing which can prevent the cynicism of private 
life, the one-eidedness of knowledge and pcrvereenesa 
of will, and the spirit of caste, which has so cxte^^^'^'y 
prevailed. The individual ought to he educated i"** '^ 
self-conBcioasnesa of the essential equality and frcwlom 
of all men, so that he shall recognize and acknowleilgo 
himself in each one and in all. But tliis essential ana 
solid unity of all men must not degenerate into the in- 
sipidity of a humanity withottt distinctions, Init instead 
it must realize the form of a eonerote Individ m^'' 'J "'"^ 
nationality, and transfigure the idiosyncrasy of i** nn'"»" 
into a broad humanity. Tlio unrestricted strî' 
beanty, truth, and freedom, presently and ' 
accord, and not merely through ccclceioatio 

, diation, will lead to reliijion. 
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Tlie education of the etata must furiùab a preparation 
gr the unfettered activity of Belf-conscions humanity. 

[In the " free education " of the (uturo, whoso object shall be 
the cranncipiitbii of each individual, there must be schools that 
giws a common generat education, supplemenled by special 
schools for the sptvial vocations of life. The education hy the 
newspaper is one o( the niost noteworthy phonoraena of our 
time. Whcro all the people rend and where the vast majority of 
the people live in cities or near railroad-stations iu the country, 
the daily newspaper brings to each person at his breakfast a sur- 
vey of tlie entire world. Compared with the village gossip in 
olden times, this general survey is a miraculous instrument of 
education in the huroaniâng direction. While it educates it 
governs, and few nations now exist that do not consider VBry 
- earelully how their conduct will appear, when it, by the tele- 
graiih and the daily newspaper, is placed under the inspection of 
Iho entire world. Modem literature, wliich follows the daily 
newspaper into every family, contributes an increasingly power- 
ful element in education. The proso novel makes evety one far 
miliar with the peculiarities of foreign people, and a genuine 
human interest in the details of life, as they exist among alt 
nations lias arisen. This is producing universal toleration for 
differences of custom and views of the world, and on the other 
hand rapidly drawing together all peoples who fiave become 
reading peoples. 

These instrumentalities, the printing-press, railroads, tele- 
graphs, and postal systems, which facilitate travel and per- 
sonal acquaintance, md still more the intercommunication luid 
acquaintance by the printed page, arc hastening forward that 
stage of publie opinion which demands in the name of Christian 
civilization that each individual shall share in the heritage of 
realized wisdom of the ei 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

Edited bj W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 

Wa taka ploasoro in amiomicing tliat wo havo nirangod fbr tho publicin- 
tio:i of a serica of volumes on education, such as ie netded b; leuchen ind 
mnna^ra of schools, for normal olosaoa, nnd for the protïssioiial reading 
and tnuaiug of oducutors gcaerollf . There wDl be four department rop- 
rusentod; 

I. niSTOEY.— Tho first step out of routine ia to niako ono'a self no- 
(|imintuil nith the work of othora. The teacher who la ansioua to improïu 
io bU profe^BioQ tuma firat to the Iiistoiy of edueutioD. 

II. CRITICISM!. — Ah ho studies the educational BTStems of the present 
and post, and aoaa thtir ntlations to each othoi and to hia own, bo gradually 
ndVBOooa to the standpoint of criticiam. In Domparinj; one with another, 
hu discovers siieciul features of uxoclletice and Gorreapaiidiug dutiwta. 

m. TIIEOEY.— Whan ona boa rcjiclied a critical point of view, and 
mode clear for bimaalf hia oducational idoa, it Ix.'DOaias posaiblo to form a 
Bvntom. Not only the teacher and tfao Bcliool minayer are iotoroatod in os- 

tliuningthe oriranotid frovth into maturity of tho eduoadooai ayaleou tliat 
luve prevailed, (Mit nil atudenta of aocinl aeieiuio alao find in llie philosophy 
of uduaatioa a oommon key to the groirth and decay ol' social ioatitutioui). 

IV. PKACTICE.— Fioolly, by the realuMtioa of the eduoationai idea in 
a conrialBot theory, the way is prepared for the art of leauhinjt ucd prao- 
tLcal management of tho BCbool. 

Ab tho aeries wiD oont^ works tiom European as well oa from Ameri- 
caa authors, it will bo called the " Intomational Ednoation Scrica." It will 
be under the oditoraHp of W. T. Harris, LL. D., who will contribute more 
or IcsB matter for the diETerent vohtmcB in the way of uitrodncLions, annly. 
ail, and commcntir]', oa well na sorue of the worI<^ entire. 

rOLUHES NOW READY. 

I Vol. I.~THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATIO». By Jo intra 
Eabl FsiEDRion lioBEHKju:!!:. Dootor of Theotofry and I'roreaAOC of 
Philoaophy at the Cniversity of KOnigsborg, Translatod &ora the 
Herman by Ahn*. G. Bsaceett. Price, Î1.50. 
; 



Vui. ni.— THE RISE AîfD EARLV CONSTITUTION OF 
VNITERSITIES. WITH A BOEVET OF MEDIEVAL EDU- 
CATION, By 8. 8. LiBBiE, LL. D., Profosaor of Uio Institutes and 
History of Education in tho Uiiivereitj of Edinbargh. Prico, tl.EO. 
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BOOKS FOR TEA CHERS. 

Spencer's Education: 

INTKE.LECTUAL. MliRAL, AND PilTSIU^L. Divided Into foar cba 
l<:n: Wtuil KnowlGd^-i? In ,•} muH Wi.hhT-liilullxctnnl ËilnuiIiun^Moi 
KducBtlon-Pbyilul Bdncatluii. It !■ a pk» («r Nntnns iu eilucBtlon. and 

lunclicn lud ponuits. Price, |l J5. " ^^ 

Iain's Education as a Science. 

The HDtlinr Tluvs Ihe " Icacliluu art" frcim b ecli^ntlSc pi 






Tluvs Ihe " Icacliluu art " frcim b ecli^ntlSc prilDt of ilrw. Bad 
1^ EipurlEUcee bj briiigiiig ttem lu tlie oritoricm of pijcliologk»! 
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Baldwin's Art of School Manag^ement. 

^bis la % von helnfnl hond-ltook for the teacher. He «in fiod It full of pme- 
Lu] •uceîBtiona Id rcfnrd lu all ihc dRbilli at ■cbaul-nxiiD work, and how In 
uuugï Xi tv bnst »iivtoUiie, frici, |I.SO. 



chiid-lifc. It \i an eihonBliTe wurt, do Blmpiy writlen timt the orUinarr 
worliuig loacher can tharoasblj oudcratand 11, Price, (3.00. 

Sully's Hand-Book of Psychol ogy, 

ON TRB BASIS OF OOTUNKS OF PaYCHOUWY. A praclica! ciposi- 
tlon or tbe elemeutB of «cntal SdoDCe. with unerlol «ppllcfltloue to the Art 
of TeacblDB, dealpiied lOr Ihfl hbb of BcbooH, ■rtiachGra, Heading ClrclBB, and 
HtndfntB Eenenlly. TDIb book is not b men: abrldemnit dF the BDthot'B 
"OatUneB.''bii( LDBhoen mainly nirritlon foramon direct educational pni^ 
pose, and la masutlBllj a new work. I'rice, S1,£0. 

Bain's Moral Science. 

A COMPENDIUM OF ETHICS. DiTlried Into two dWialoni. Tho «rat— 

Btandard aud itie Dinral facnllr : lUci «.■cou J dtrielon-on Uie BIhical BTstana 
—la a foil dotal) ora]] tho aystcniB.aDcleutiuid modem, bjconjtrioaâ alHiracI 
and anmniar/. Price, tl-^. 



teacher (o get an InleDleent view i>r thlâ branch Dt Initruction. which is now 
icc«Jvlng much attention. t( ia eminently a bcMik for Ihe (Imea. Price, tl.M< 

Hodgson's Errors in the Use of English. 

Tbla Is a work tor (tie teaohor'a tablo, and invalnabla fnr cIbmpb in grammar 
the careful etiidy or this book. Prirc. fl.fiO. 

DfscripliTo CataloRQc eenl free on applies lion. Spicial prteemill ie mailf On 
D. AfPI.ETON * CO., Piiblishets, 
New Yorii, Budtnu, rhic:i:,'f, AtlnnLi, San Fnmeîaco. 



JAMES JOHONNOTS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



A OâogTaph.icaI Beader. Â Collcdion of Gct^aiihicol Difcrlp- 

tiona BOd I^airationa, from the best WrHura in Engtisli Lit^raCnre. 

Classified and uiTangcd to meet tlie «ants of Geograpliicol Studcntii, 

and Iho higher grades of rending claascB. I'imo. Cloth. 

■Hr. Jahoanol bus modo a Rood book, which, If jaâiclonelj DB«d.w1Il Mnp 

Tba TnlDnic liua a L-uod nnmher dF appropriatn illue Initions, 
booDlllD ahnoat faiilt)BBB ttjiaaniUMe. —HaiiattalJoiiTtiM 
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Appletone' Inetructive Readings Books. Natoral Olatory Scries, 
No. 1. Book of Cats akd Dogs, and othoi Friends. Kor Little Folks. 
No. ir. FiiiENDu IN Feitukkb iSD l'i:ii, JND OTIIÏK NKiGuiions. For 

Young Folks. 
Ho. in. Neioudoos with Wi.taa and FiNa, and souk Othebs. For 

liojs and GirU. 
No. IT, NKiQHBons with Ci,iW3 AXD noore AKD TniiK Ki». For 

Young People. 
No. V. GiiMPSEs or ins Animate Would r Sciesce and LiTEnATUBB 

OF Natcral Bistort. For School and Ilome. 
Snpplemcntarj- roading-mallBr has como to he retotnlaci! oe Indispensable In 

nipidptwrHianatliaatialnmept o! Tight methods \n \\ ' -' — -"- 

NothiDE la mora deUjchtrnl to children of all agca 
nature. Not onlj' are perception and meiuorj apueale. . 
■nd comparatlTe ftKUltlcB are also brooe-ht lalu hsaltbfol pla^i such ei 
are In a pecnilar acnee fltllne cmhofllaicntB of rQidinK eiercltw. Wht^u lu- 
Irodnced. monoloae and slne-eooE nlU at once âlBeppear, aad natnml reading 
toko their place. 

~' erortheae bookB, lbs fapclDBtlnifFlyle In nhlch it laprerented, 
.„. J „ ..# .»-„ ]it„..<_.] — -"jite the Bcrii» Incom- 



, and theMotho^B most cnnrtiiciïotoNonnolOrnKth. III. Ohject- 

Ire Teaobini: Its Ucthude. Aims, and Prlnclijlui'. IV. Snhjectlm Tcichlnc: lia 
Aima and Place in Ihe Connc nf Instractlnn. T. Ohiect-Xesauna: ihelrVuhie 



tSO'W'we Live: or, the ITiiman Bod^, and hoir to lake Care of it. An 
Elementary Conrsc in Anatomy, PIitsîhIokj, and Hvp;lene. By James 
JonoMNOT, Edoese Boutos, I'll. D., and ÏIeskt D. Didaua, M. D. 
ISmo. Clotb. 




APPLETONS' 

SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In mpniiu totbo proving iotervst in tbo gtudy aftbe NKlnral Soicncca, 
ont n duiiuiuil f'lr impruvoii teït-lKiokiiTapreseutiiii; tliemoic nœuriLla plmaps ' 
of stientlfio knonlw^B, «Ed tho pnjBcnt active ancTwid cuing field ol invcsli- 
uulioii, arruitifemiinU tuve bocn umdc lar lbs publication ora saiicf of ti^t- 
biinks to «over tlio whole Hold at' eoionco-flludjt in Uigb Setioala, Acsdcmii», 
ami all Bchools of aimlkr gmde. 

The aathorineaob sepsTata departmvDt bus been Bolcctod vitli icgsrd to 
his Gsptûal fitnosa tbi tho work, and couli volumo baa liecn pn'panid wilb 
an csiiDfiid rercronoc to it^ pnicticul avoilubllitj' for clo-sa usa and dun Ktudj 

Tlie following nro dow rcaUj. Otbora in propanitlon. 



THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. lij RnuBa S. Tract, M.D,. Sanilaiy Iq- 
aitectoT of the N'en Yoik Uourd of UualLb. liiaa, 29tf pages. 

ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By C. P. Holdir, Fellow of tlic 
New York Academy of Science, Corresponding Member LinniEan 
Sucietj, etc.; and J. B. DoLDEn, H. D., Cnntor of Zoolo^ of 
American Muaeum of Katural History, Central Faft, New Yock. 
12mD, 3SS pages. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. Ej Jobeml Lk Conth, rroTcBsor 

of Geology and Nntiiral Diâtory in the Unireraity of California; 
author of "Elements of Geology," etc lanjo, 300 pages. 

APPLIED GEOLOCÏT: A Tremise on the InduBtrinI Rolotlonsof 
Goologiail Slnieturo. By SiMrEi. G. Wir.i.i*«ra, Professor of Gen- 
eral and Economic Gcolo;;yin Cornell L'nivcrBity. 12mo, ÏISfl pages. 

DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. A Practical Guide to the ClasBiG- 
cation of Plants, with a Popular Flora, lly Eliza A. Yodhakb. 
12mo, 330 pnges. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. Dy P^bert Bkntlev, F. L. 8, 

Profcasor of Botany in King's College, Loudon. Adapted to Ameri- 
can Schools and prepared ns a Stquel lo >' Deceriplivc Botany," by 
Eliza A. Yochamh. IKmo, 29B pages. 
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The remarknble guccesa wUch Appletona' Readers have attained ia due 
to the fact (hat no effort or espcQsa ivog spa.red la mabc them not on); 
mechinicBll}' superior, but practically and distinctivelj superior, in their 
embodiment of the beat results of modem experience in teaetdng, and of 
the methods folloncd b; the moat successful nnd intelligciiC educators. ïa 
the lame spirit, and with the same high aim, this new scries of Goog- 
rapbics has been prepared, and it is in harmonj, therefore, with the active 
educational thought of the times. 

The series coropriaca two boolts (or gradod schools. 

I. Appletona' Eleiiieiitary Oeograpby. Small Ho. IDS pagee. 
In this book the aim is to develop' and [ireaunt the subject io accord- 
ance ivich the views of advanced tcacherB, and to cmbodT the moat Datnral 
and philosophical system. It treat» the Biibjeot objeetivcly, makea knowl- 
edge precede definitions, and presents facts in their logical connections, 
talung gradual slcpH from the known to the unknown. 

n, Appletona' Higher Qec^raph?. Large 4to. 120 pages. 
In this Tolumc, the aim has been to combine beanty of typography, 
I nscfuhiess of illustration, attractive maps, and every element of mechan- 
ical EDperiority, with a variety of original features, and the improved 
methods followed by the moat sacccsaful teachers of the day. 

Prominence is given to a consideration of the leading Industries, as the 
results of certain physical conditions, and especially to Commerce, a 
feature which will not fail Co be acceptable in this practical age. Tlie 
pupil is taught to what the great cities owe their growth, the mun routes 
of travel and traific, where and how our surplus products find a market, 
whence we obtain the chief articles of daily use, and the exports which 
I the leading commercial cities contribute to the world's supply. 

The Maps, both Political nnd Physical, challenge comiiarison in point 
( correctness, diatinctness, and artistic finish. Special editions far the 
arious States have been prepared, giving eitra maps and descriptive 
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Lead-Pencil Course, 3 Nos. 

Short Coarse, Tracing, 3 Nos. 
Short Caaise. 7 Nos. 

Grammar Coarse, 7 Nos. 
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LEADING FEATDKES. 

I. Wriiiag mn Je the eipreasion i ing, which leads a pupil to dhaw, 
of tboughL WoTd4>QiIiliiig auil , ruLlier Ihan to hhitil 
Burteiioii-builditiacoaEtitatuiE inter- . „ , , . . . 

Mting knguage-lMSOM. | «■ G^^ed colamns; whereby 

„ nr -u . !.. .1. ,- II ">* scope of morement enables tbo 

No tedious drills ou pirts of letltrs 'L^ the fcre-anii movement. 
or iBoUl«iI letters. i 

3. Tlie moTemanl drill :«hercbj . 6- BcticrgradationthanUfouiid 
pupil* ncquirc with certiintj the "> ""y other Ecrics. 

real writiug moTKnicnt, | ■}_ xiicy are in acconlnnce with 

4. No exaggerated stjie of writ- Ibo modem methods of teaching. 

This Bj^Eom, thiia dvalin^ with whulc lottcre, wurdtt, anil senlciicei>, 
rapidly oilvancea the pupil l)j stepa that are nntumi, progressive, graded, 
eii-ar, and attractive. 

INTGODUCTOET rElCES. 

I.c:id°Peiicll Conrwe, Three Xuinbers, per dozcD . 79 cecls. 

iïbort CoKMC, Tracing, Two Number, " " . î» " 

t^bort Coarse, Seven Numbers, " " . ÎS " 

<iJrniniDiur Course, Seven Numbers, " " 90 " 
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TL9 Child's Eook of Langruage. A Graded Series of Lcssoiia 
and Blanks, in four numbere, with a Teacher's Edition. Ej J. U. 

No. 1. STORIES IN PICTUKE8. No. 3. STUDIES IN PLANTS. 
No. 2. STDDiES IS ANIMAL3. No. 4. STUDIES Of WORDS. 

Letters and LcBSOns in Iiangiiage. In Four Paris. Bj J. B. 
SiiCKNKT. A sequel to " The Child's Boob of Language." 
Tns SiUK. Boolt V.— GRAMMAIi. 

Studies in LangTiage : A Tcaehi^i's Guide to " Lctturs and Li:93ona 
in Language. By J. H. Stickmkt. 

De QrafTs Bcliool-room Exercise BooIib. For PrimaTy Grades. 
Designed for written Epeliin^, and cierdscB in the correct uee of 
language, «impasilion, etc 32 pages. 

Quackenbos's TiTst Lessoiui in Composition. In nhich the 
Priueiples of tlie Art are developed in Connection with the Princi- 
ples of Grammar ; embracing full directions on the Subject of Puno- 
tuation ; trltli Copious Eicrdacs. ISma 1S2 pages. 

Quackenbos's AdvancBd Course of Composition and Rbat- 
oric, A Series of Practical Lossona on Ihe English Language, nnd 
the Tarions Departments of Proae and Poetical Composition. Ilhis. 
tratcd «itb Copious Eiorclaea. Adapted to Self-Inatrnction, and th» 
Use of Schools and Colleges. Kcvised edition. 12nio. 4G3 page*. 

Bain's English. Composition and Bhotoric. Ameriean cditian, 
revised, lâmo. 343 pages. 

Landmarks of English. Literature. Dj IIeni;t J. Nicoll. ISmo. 
«0 pages. 
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Bpoldiiig'B History of Eng'lish IiitemtnTe. With an Outline 
o( ibe Ori^ 4iid Groirih of the English Language illuBtral«d hj 
Eitracts. ISma 413 [lagci. 

EngUali I^Aguage and it» Early Xiiterature. Bj J. H. Gcl- 

HOKK, A. M., Prufussor of Logic, Rtictoric, uid ËngUah, in the Uni- 
rersiij of Rochester. 12iiia. 13S ptigcs. 

Tjitham 'a Haiid-Book of tlifi En^Usli Zdsg'uage. I2mo. 39S 
pages. 



Literature Frimera, lemo. tuIs. Flexible cloth. 

Graham's Bnglish SynonTmes. CliSEÎlicd and ciplained. With 
Fniclical EicrciscB. Designed for Schools and Prirate Tuition, 
Witb an Iniroducti-m and IHuetralivc Authorities. By Ueiibt Kksd^ 
LL. D. 12mo. 311 pages. 

RobbtuB's ClasB-Book of Poetry. iSmo. 262 pagoa. 

Home Pictures of English Poetry. For Fireaidca and School- 
rooma. 1 toL, 12mo. 

Beid'a Dictionary of the English Language. l2mo. 6Ï2 
pngca. 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary, unabridged. ThoronsUy rcriscd 
and greatlj oiJargcd and improved. Published by G. k C. Mikriam, 
Spriugficld, Mass. Price, $13.00. Sold bj all bookBOllera. 

Qraded Instruction in Engliah. For the Hse of Teadiere. By 
OaviLUC T. Bbiqbt, Principal of Douglas School, Chicago. IBmo. 
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